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The more you seek out excellence, the more you belong in a Cadillac. 



In every age, there are those who place a special 
premium on achievement and excellence. For them, 
there is Cadillac. A car so universally admired its 
very name describes the best there is. For this kind 
of person, there is Cadillac excellence at every turn. 
Cadillac styling. Cadillac comfort. Cadillac engineer- 



ing. Cadillac driving peace of mind. And then there 
is the final confirmation of Cadillac excellence: 
Cadillac resale value— traditionally the highest of 
any car built in the land. As you can see, there are 
many reasons for you to visit your authorized 
Cadillac dealer. All of them excellent. 




One thing you don't seek ... is another lecture on safety. 
No lecture then. Just facts. Fact: More Americans have 
died in traffic than in all our wars. Fact: Drinking is 
a factor in half the traffic deaths. Therefore, we urge you 
never to drive if you're under the influence of alcohol. 
Thank you. Cadillac Motor Car Division. 




Our New Co-Op Loans. 
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They could change your 
about moving to the suburbs. 



Remember, how it was? You practically 
had to be rolling in cash to even consider a 
co-op apartment in the city. 

Well, now you can borrow up to 75% of 
the purchase price at Central Savings. And 
you can take up to 20 years to repay your 
loan in equal monthly payments. 

It's just like buying a house in Queens or 
Jersey. Or any neighboring suburb. 

Only better, if you're a died-in-the-wool 
city person. And you want to stay put. 

Central Savings has even 
worked out a simple rule of thumb 
to help you choose the right 
apartment. Pricewise, that is. 

As a general rule, you should 
be able to pay at least 25% of 
the net purchase price. And 
your monthly payments plus 
the monthly maintenance 
charges should 



not exceed one-fifth of your gross monthly 
income. Central pays all closing costs. 

Which means you should earn about 
$1500 a month to handle $300 in payments. 

Does it sound like you? Even if you 
haven't found your very own co-op yet, it 
surely could be. 

We can work out a loan 
plan designed just for you. 
Maybe even combine it with 
a savings account, earning 
the highest interest rates, 
to lighten the financing 
burden. Come in and sec 
us soon. Or, use the handy 
coupon for more details and a 
Central Savings Co-Op 
Loan Application. 




CENTRAL SAVINGS BA 



A Mutual Savings Bank 

We help people get it all together 

FOUR CONVENIENT OFFICES: 73rd Street and Broadway - 
53rd St. and Ave. of the Americas ■ 14th St. and 4th Avenue- 
East Side of Lex. Ave. IRT Station at 14th St. • 80 Maiden Lane 
between Pearl & William Sts. 

Member FDIC 



CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 



73rd Street and Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10023 

Please send me more details on How to Finance a Co-Op 
Apartment. Also an application for a Central Savings 
Co-Op Loan 
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'Deeper, darker nailshades are the new fashion message- 

a look that calls for flawlessly finished nails. 
This unique 2-phase enamel gives your nails the lustre 
and wear no 'single enamel' could ever achieve! 

-Charles Rev son 

The f Perfect Makeup' for Nails 

This brilliant nail enamel is made in two perfect parts. 
First, a tinted 'primer coat' smooths the nail surface and 
protein- conditions, too. Second, a sleek topcoat of color 
dries to a high-polished plateglass finish that's virtually 
chip-proof. 30 elegant colors in Cremes, Frosts or Blushes. 
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Welcome, Class of 72, to the Female lob Ghetto 

By Caroline Bird 

Here come the girls ... the latest crop of college 
graduates, bright-eyed from all the talk of wo- 
man's rights, with heightened confidence that they 
can step into any job with none of the old anti- 
feminist prejudice. Not so; they are about to dis- 
cover the same old ghetto walls that always stood. 
But Ms. Bird, author of The Crowding Syndrome, 
finds evidence that women aren't content to mark 
time while the walls crumble of their own weight. 
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Solidarity Forever — The Unions Must Be Curbed 

By Richard Reeves 

No politician in New York has the nerve to say 
publicly what just about all of them acknowledge 
privately — namely, that the municipal unions, with 
their escalating demands, are strangling the city. 
Reporter Reeves, with the help of two provocative 
essays recently published in an academic journal, 
speaks about what, for politicians, is the unspeak- 
able, and submits that now is the time to break 
union power. Indeed, any later may be too late. 
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The Hudson River: Then and Now 

By Elizabeth Barlow 

Henry Hudson described it as a bountiful para- 
dise. Even today, the Hudson is one of America's 
supreme scenic attractions — the river itself, and the 
magnificent buildings along its banks that remind 
us of the lavish days long past. Elizabeth Barlow, 
author of The Forests and Wetlands of New York 
City, presents an affectionate memoir of the Hud- 
son's great days, and james McMullan's fold-out 
map offers today's travelers a guide to the attrac- 
tions, restaurants and danger spots along the river. 
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The Hudson River: Now or Never 

By Alan Rich 

Yet, despite its many attractions, the Hudson River 
is dying. Industry is filling its waters with poisons; 
Con Ed threatens to wipe out most of its fish and 
other life. Governmental agencies, both state and 
Federal, could put a stop to this riverkill by merely 
enforcing existing laws, but they don't. The only 
people who are working on behalf of the river 
are the groups of amateur activists. Our music 
man, a river type himself, reports on present and 
imminent dangers to the Hudson. 
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One Year Later: The Radicalization of the 
Panther 13 Jury 

By Catherine Breslin 

A year ago this month, a New York jury acquitted 
thirteen Black Panther members on a variety of 
charges including bombing, arson and attempted 
murder. On the day of acquittal, jurors and de- 
fendants mingled in a huge and joyous party of 
celebration. Then they held another one last De- 
cember. Now, on the first anniversary, they've had 
a third. Have the 13 Pantherized the 12? 

THE LIVELY ARTS 

Page 66 
Nay 

By John Simon 

The latest from Joe Papp is also the least. 
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X Marks the Spot 

By Judith Crist 

A documentary on Malcolm X and a movie about 
the Berrigans make truth beat out fiction. 

MISCELLANY 
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The City Politic: The Case of the Missing 
Abortion Lobbyists 

By Hope Spencer 

The Right-to-Lifers almost carried the day in Al- 
bany. Why were their opponents so badly organ- 
ized? 
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The Urban Exchange 
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Behavior: The New York Abortion 

By Barbara Rose 

The threat to New York's abortion law threatened 
everyone who wants to lead a decent and creative 
life. And the fight isn't over. 
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The Passionate Shopper: Go Anywhere. 
Anything Goes. 

By Clara Pierre 

Since summer fashions are mostly a matter of free 
will, excellent buys turn up in unlikely places. 
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Restaurants: The Animal Fare 

By Linda Wolfe 

Hippopotamus, one of the town's more intriguing 
discotheques, has some pretty good food, too. 
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New York Magazine Classified 
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By Richard Maltby Jr. 
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YEVTUSHENKO IN CONCERT. 

With a little help from his friends. 



Yevgeny Yevtushenko. 
The Russian poet superstar 
recorded live in New York 
and San Francisco. With 
poets Allen Ginsberg, 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti, and 
Richard Wilbur; actors 
Barry Boys and Viveca 
Lindfors; and 1 2,000 fans. 

Included are thefamous 
Yevtushenko poems "Babi 
Yar," "The City of Yes and 
the City of No," and his 
latest work, "Bombs for 
Balalaikas," written by 
Yevtushenko only the day 
before his New York 
appearance. 

Yevtushenko in concert. 



Two of the most important 
cultural events of the year. 
If you weren't lucky enough 
to be there in person, now 
you can be. 



YEVTUSHENKO 

IN READINGS FROM HIS NEW YORK 
AND SAN FRANCISCO POETRY CONCERTS 
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Merrill Lynch tells how 
to buy stocks 
without paying commissions. 



Just published. 

This introductory brochure 
tells how investors can buy 
new issues, secondary distri- 
butions, and large blocks of 
stock without paying a penny 
of brokerage commission. 

Yours free. Justmailcoupon. 
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W 141 1 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10036 



(please print) 
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When Broadway Babies packed the Palace, 
a great ungainly pen wrote the notes for Stage-Door Johnnys. 




Big Red writes again 



Good time Charlies in opera hats. 
Cuties and hoofers and tootsies, all 
Flapper-wrapped. Broadway. As bright 
and beautiful as an opening night. 
And there in the midst of Times Square 
and Nowhere an unbright, unbeautiful, 
incredibly cumbersome orange-red 
pen did its bit to get the nation's show 
on the road. 

Big Red: the Parker Duofold. 
Throughout the Decade that Roared he 
took it all in and put it all down. He did it 
fast and he did it easy, and he seemed 
to hold more ink than a rumble seat 
could. As a matter of fact, Big Red was 
owned more, gifted more, and valued 



more than any other pen of his day. 

But things happen. And before you 
could say, "She was only a cab-driver's 
daughter, but oh, you auto meet 
her," the good old days were the sleek 
new days. Vaudeville was gone and so was 
Big Red. He was just too big to fit in. 

But now, because America has 
rediscovered so many joys of those 
flaming days, Big Red writes again! 

Sure, we've updated him. He now 
comes with a soft tip that jazzes up your 
writing. Or a ball point that writes 
on and on. Then on and on some more. 
And he fills and refills in four show- 
stopping colors. But on the outside he's 



still the same Big Red, that wonderful, 
lovable good old All-American handful 
of pen. 

Big Red costs only $5. Two dollars 
less than forty years ago. And that makes 
him just about the 
best gift idea 
since two tickets 

to the Palace. J ^ 

FOR 
WOMEN! 
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The real stuff. Perfume * Not cologne. Not toilet water. But a whole 
collection of perfume to dive into) dress up in. To make you feel like a 
million. 24 hours a day. Or more. 

Ritz is a new and gorgeous perfume. An intensely beautiful floral that 
blooms on your skin for hours. Oh yes,Ritz lasts. It's perfume with a long lifestyle. 
No matter what your chemistry, Ritz persists. Clear. Outgoing. Instantly 
recognizable as the real-thing. Real Ritz. 

Another thing. Don't squirrel it away. You can step-out and show-off in 
Ritz perfume— because even the price is a pleasure. 





Ritz Perfume. Ritz Perfume Spray. Double Perfume. Triple Perfume Pencelle. Perfume Powder Spray. 

2o:.— S7.50 2oi.-SH.5C Zoi. — 512.50 l/4oi $7.50 4os.-S6.50 
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THE GITT POLITIC 



THE CASE OF THE MISSING ABORTION LOBBYISTS 



BY HOPE SPENCER 



We women copped out in Albany, 
and we're in trouble. We have three 
women in the Legislature. We have al- 
most no lobbyists. We nearly lost the 
right to choose whether or not we shall 
bear children. Only the grace of a Rocke- 
feller veto prevented the repeal of legal 
abortion in New York. That reprieve 
certainly wasn't the work of the women, 
who have the most to lose. 

Remember all the noise about wom- 
en's lib? Remember the mass turnout 
of 10,000 at the rally on August 26, 
1970, with everyone carrying those signs, 
"Abortion on Demand?" Where were 
they these last weeks in Albany? 

There stood Betty Friedan on the 
Capitol steps, shouting into the micro- 
phone at the May 4 rally, wrapped in a 
red raincoat, her gray hair awry and 
frizzled in the steady downpour, while 
a paltry 400 people gathered beneath 
her. The scarred veteran was there, but 
where were the young troops? During 
the whole campaign not more than 700 
supporters and lobbyists appeared to 
back the cause and put some muscle in 
the intimidated legislators' backs. 

It was the established planned-popu- 
lation groups that made the round-the- 
clock last-minute efforts to save the ex- 
isting law. They ran tape recordings of 
bus schedules on their phones and sat 
up nights printing yellow stickers saying 
"Don't Doom Women to Coat Hanger 
Abortions." 

The stalwarts included the white- 
haired Dr. Alan Guttmacher from 
Planned Parenthood, Dr. Christopher 
Tietze from the Population Council, 
and Gordon Chase from the Health 
Services Administration, who stood out- 
side the Assembly doors hour after hour, 
jostled in the crush of Right-to-Lifers, 
waiting patiently to see if an Assembly- 
man would answer their notes and 
come out of the chamber. Only to be 
told brusquely, "Excuse me, Doctor, I 
only speak with my constituents," or, 
"If I hear one more person talk about 
mongoloids . . ." 

Where were all the other doctors, 
the young doctors who are specializing 
in abortion techniques? Where were the 
staffs of those proprietary hospitals that 
have turned over 80 per cent of their 
beds to abortion patients? Where were 
the huge counseling staffs from the out- 
patient clinics whom I've watched give 
hours of sincere attention to abortion 
patients each day? And where were 
some of the 200,000 New York State 
women who have had legal, safe abor- 
tions since July, 1970? 




"Where the hell have they been, 
those women's lib forces? There's no 
excuse for it." said Robert Garcia, Sena- 
tor from the 29th District (South Bronx 
and Upper East Side Manhattan) and 
a Catholic from a heavily Catholic dis- 
trict who voted against repeal. "We 
lost two legislators from Nassau" — he 
was agitated, almost shouting at me in 
the uproar on the Senate floor in the 
moments after the final vote — "Levy 
and Murphy, but they were marginal 
up till today." 

I am nobody's idea of a veteran lob- 
byist. In fact, I had never lobbied in 
my life. I had never laid eyes on the in- 
side of the Capitol before, much less on 
my Assemblyman, Tony Olivieri. And I 
missed the first red- flag warning — Sun- 
day, April 16, proclaimed Right-to-Life 
Sunday by Cardinal Cooke. Following 
his lead the Knights of Columbus or- 
ganized a rally of 10,000 anti-abortion- 
ists outside St. Patrick's Cathedral. All 
that was just one more example of the 
church's beating on the proverbial dead 
horse, I thought. 

My late awakening came on April 
26, when the radio brought the news of 
Governor Rockefeller's compromise bill 
to reduce the legal time period for an 
abortion from 24 to sixteen weeks. I 
was stunned. Six days later the Assem- 
bly Codes Committee released the Don- 
ovan-Crawford repeal bill to the floor 
for a general vote. It's understandable, 
I think, how I could miss warnings. 
But what about the professionals in 
the hospitals and abortion clinics? 



One of the most baffling things that 
showed up last week was the medical es- 
tablishment's flabby commitment to the 
abortion law — a commitment not only 
economic and medical, but often moral. 
The bureaucracy that has built up 
around the law is vast indeed. There 
are approximately twelve top-ranking 
out-patient abortion clinics in the met- 
ropolitan area. Together they perform 
about 100,000 abortions a year, at $125 
to $200 an abortion. To my knowledge, 
only one of these, Eastern Women's 
Center, reduced its patient load to free 
some of its staff to attend the Albany 
rally. Staff members of other clinics did 
come to Albany during that week, but 
most had to come on their days off. 

Many explained their failure to re- 
lease staff this way: "What can we say 
to our patients? Many come from out- 
of-state; we don't even have their phone 
numbers. We can't turn them away," 
said Linda Sandler, chief counselor at 
the Eastgate clinic in Garden City. 

Some of the women's liberation 
groups also had reasons to explain 
their failure to do the grub work. 
WONAAC (Women's National Abor- 
tion Action Coalition) said they were 
too busy preparing for a May 6 rally in 
Union Square to help with lobbying. 
When I phoned the Women's Health 
and Abortion Project ten days before 
the final vote, the woman who answer- 
ed simply told me, "It's too late to do 
anything." Where were all those wom- 
en who went on record for abortion 
in MS. magazine last December — Judy 
Collins, Gloria Steinem, Susan Sontag? 

The National Organization for Wom- 
en did mount a vigorous telephone 
campaign in the final week, but it was 
a case of too little, too late. 

The determination and organization- 
al abilities of the Right-to-Lifers, in 
contrast, were extraordinary. "You 
may win this time, but we'll get you 
next time," I heard one member 
threaten an Assemblyman. They metic- 
ulously prepare their lobbyists, even 
their child lobbyists. "Do you know 
who your Assemblyman is?" I asked 
a cluster of 40 St. Fidelis eighth-graders 
pressed against the Assembly doors. 
"John Lopresto," they chirped in uni- 
son. "And Bronston is our Senator." 

Of the 50 of us who showed up to 
lobby against repeal that first Monday 
in May, perhaps five had ever been 
to the Capitol building before. And 
who has tried to find a room number 
there without a guide? At Assembly- 
man Al Blumenthal's office we were, 
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Illustrated by Robert Grossman 



given the names of four or five "waver- 
ing" Assemblymen to visit in their of- 
fices. Fine. But in two minutes the 
massive medieval building had swal- 
lowed us up like a fairy-tale monster. 
Up and down the cavernous stone 
stairwells we tramped, along the end- 
less halls, hopelessly, utterly lost. 

Later, several of us felt foot-weary; 
we asked a uniformed guard at the As- 
sembly doors if we might sit in the vis- 
itors' gallery upstairs. No, he told us 
politely, only relatives and guests. "No 
lobbyists." But why, we pressed him? 
"Well, you see, the Assemblymen are 
afraid that you women may drop down 
into the chamber some of them . . . 
uh . . . them fetuses, you call them." 

The self- appointed guardians of our 
morals in Albany seem to have become 
obsessed by a horror of dead fetuses. 
Watch Assemblyman Kelleher in ac- 
tion. He leaps to his feet crying, "We 
forgot the voiceless victim." He waves 
aloft a tiny jar which supposedly con- 
tains a fetus. Immediately cameramen 
from every point in the Chamber 
scramble frantically up the aisles; they 
approach the Fatal Fetal Jar, surround- 
ing Kelleher until all we can see is his 
blond head above the press of bodies. 

Such melodrama — and less dramatic 
daily lobbying — got the votes. 

Assemblywoman Connie Cook, co- 
sponsor of the 70 abortion bill, had 
spoken in the Assembly the previous 
day. There was an aura of loneliness 
around her. In an upstate accent, 
rather dry-voiced, she concluded her 
speech to keep the present law: "I 
speak to you as the only mother in 
the Assembly, as the mother of two 
very loved and wanted children. Life 
is hard. The very least a child can 
start out with is the love of its own 
mother ..." 

After the repeal vote passed, report- 
ers and cameramen converged on her 
from all sides, bombarding her with 
endless questions. "What will women 
think? What will women do? . . ." She 
stood there, a short commonplace figure 
in a red knit dress, looking very much 
like everybody's middle-aged mother. 
Finally they left. I asked her if she had 
something to say to New York women 
about the future. She spoke in brisk 
tones: "Tell them to get smart. Wom- 
en are great at going to parades, but I 
want to see women run." 

Agreed. But before they can run for 
office — or at least while they run — they 
might try walking, too. Walking up 
and down Albany's corridors doing 
the hard, necessary work of leaning 
on legislators to keep the present abor- 
tion law on the books. The Right-to- 
Lifers are certain to be doing plenty 
of leaning at the next session. ™ 




Now the Money Card takes care of 
both ends of the evening. 



You could always count on the 
American Express Money Card 
for a good dinner in the Broadway 
area. Now it can pay for a whole 
Broadway evening. 

The Money Card is good at 
every box office of every Broadway 
theater. 

So take in a show whenever the 
fancy strikes you, without ever 
worrying about carrying enough 
cash to pay for tickets. 

And while you're out, let the 
Money Card buy you a great meal 
at one of these great restaurants: 

Cheers Steak House 
120 W. 41st St. CH 4-6810. For 
beef afficionados and superior 
drinks, Cheers is as good as its 
name. Dinners and a la carte se- 
lection. Free valet parking. 

Spindletop Restaurant 

254 W. 47th St. CI 5-7455. Amer- 
ican cuisine. One of the finest 
steak houses in the country. In the 
heart of the theater district. 

The Ground Floor Cafe 
51 W. 52nd St. 751-5152. The look 
of the Seventies combined with 
varied menu featuring regional 
American specialties. Open for 
after-theater dining. 



ZwaaPs International 

33 W. 52nd St. 489-6190. Interna- 
tional cuisine. Famous Rotunda 
Bar. Down the street from the 
theater district; across from Radio 
City. Banquet facilities. 

Sardi's 

234 W. 44th St. LA 4-0707. Excel- 
lent Continental dining located in 
the heart of the theater district. 

Cattleman 
5 E. 45th St. 661-1200. "Adult 
Western" restaurant. Prairie-size 
steaks are king here in an atmo- 
sphere that speaks of theOld West. 
Just down from theater district. 
Apply for your ticket 
to Broadway. 
If you don't already have a Money 
Card, call (800) AE 8-5000, toll 
free, for an application. Or pick 
one up wherever the Card is 
honored. 
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THE URBAN EXCHANGE 

REASONS FOR RYAN 



Franz Sigel, the Civil War general 
with the Jewish name, sits on his bronze 
horse on 106th Street and Riverside 
Drive and stares out over the Hudson 
to the mainland. Across the street from 
Sigel and down the stone fence is 
Riverside Park, the playground of the 
West Side. It rises up out of the river 
somewhere around 120th Street; fans 
out to encompass the Columbia tennis 
courts; parallels Grant's Tomb; then, in 
a long thin slice, runs down to 72nd 
Street. Along the way it mirrors a 
sociologist's dream or the urban night- 
mare, depending on your personal New 
York history. 

First it flanks Morningside Heights, 
Nicholas Murray Butler's Acropolis, 
now tense as gown rubs on town or 
flares up whenever Nixon does, then runs 
down past the 90's and the old movie 
houses, the S.R.O.s, the Puerto Rican- 
Haitian mix pushing into the 80's and 
70's, and the traditional Jewish neigh- 
borhoods marked here and there with 
the old hotels with the marvelous names 
— Manhattan Towers, the Beacon, the 
Alamac, the Riverside Plaza. The park 
ends not far from where the Lincoln 
Center complex begins, and just below 
the marina it runs into decaying piers 
and sad-looking abandoned buses. 

Below General Sigel's sightless gaze 
the tennis players have taken over the 
handball courts, and savagely work on 
backhand, forehand, serve. Behind them 
there's the raucous mix of asphalt bas- 
ketball as the side-liners wait for win- 
ners, and all colors, shapes and sizes — 
skins and shirts — drive toward and go 
up to the netless iron hoop. Joggers huff 
past on their measured mile. Competi- 
tive walkers ankle by, their hips bend- 
ing incredibly. A judo band in white 
yells and spars and bows. Frisbees, bi- 
cycles, softball, touch football, tough 
soccer, and the new old craze — volley- 
ball. Dogs everywhere, some as high as 
your shoulder. 

Behind Sigel, up from the park and 
east, is a triangle formed by Broadway, 
West End and 106th Street. Near its 
southern side is a stone bench facing 
a waterless fountain. Carved into the 
back of the bench are the lines: "in 

MEMORY OF I SI DOR AND IDA STRAUS 
WHO WERE LOST AT SEA IN THE TITANIC 
DISASTER, APRIL 15, 1912. LOVELY AND 
PLEASANT WERE THEY IN THEIR LIVES 
AND IN THEIR DEATH THEY WERE NOT 

divided." They were obviously, this 
lovely and pleasant couple, of New 
York's Jewish elite. On the bench 
with its bittersweet words: winos, hop- 




heads, the omnipresent graffiti. 

Across the street in an old tenement 
and three floors up, facing west over 
the Straus fountain and toward the 
park, is a large, shabby room. On its 
walls are pictures of Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Adlai Stevenson, the Kennedy brothers. 
It is the Riverside Democratic reform 
club, the first such in the city, founded 
by William F. Ryan in 1957 and still 
his base. A picture on the wall, among 
the others, shows a younger Ryan with 
a friendly leprechaun of a face, a very 
likable mug. 

This quiet, nervous Irishman, Ryan, 
has served the West Side since 1961, 
behaving more like the best of the 
young and old liberals who have been 
the heart of his support than one might 
expect, or believe, from a Princeton 
Irishman. Perhaps, as with the Harvard 
Kennedys, the "outsider on the inside" 
is a possible source of his emotional 
strength. I don't know; it's just a guess 
(though, I suspect, a pretty good one) . 
Of supreme importance, in any case, 
is the need right now for Ryan to con- 
tinue to represent this marvelous, crazy 
quilt of a city within a city — not merely, 
as far as I'm concerned, because of his 
superlative record, not because he is 



too decent a man to push out, not be- 
cause of the seniority he has built up 
in Congress, but because in this red- 
faced, shy, honest idealist with the sur- 
gically tightened voice reside the guts 
and the best identity of the West Side. 

It is as simple as that. 

Over the years he has been returned 
to Congress time after time regardless 
of the competition or the issues, and this 
has happened, I submit, not only be- 
cause of his record. And surely not 
for his charisma. Bill Ryan is probably 
the most uncharismatic Congressman in 
Washington, although, to be sure, he 
is affable and likable in private conver- 
sation. It is popular to say that perhaps 
we have had enough of charisma, to 
point to the current resident of the 
White House as proof of voter weari- 
ness, but that is too simplistic to ex- 
plain Ryan. I think the answer is in a 
word my mother used to fling out to 
shape us up: a mensh, be a mensh. 
Well, he is a mensh, a person. He is 
real, he has a history, a core, a consis- 
tency, and that has its own form of 
charisma. 

Mrs. Abzug, on the other hand, is a 
very colorful performer; she is pictur- 
esque and theatrical and has a terrific 
pair of lungs. She would even seem to 
have some potential for the job one day 
if she ever gets beyond P.R. aspects and 
a preoccupation with the vertical pro- 
noun. The hard fact, however, is that 
she is not in the same league with Ryan, 
and a vote for her would represent a 
misplaced sense of protest or an act of 
whimsy, or both. 

Surely a public figure can symbolize 
and synthesize, can enlarge us in good 
ways. Revisionism aside, John Kennedy 
worked with America in this gestalt 
sense and his labor was understood by 
the rest of the world and felt by us. 
Ryan has done this with the West Side 
of New York and the West Side has 
worked on Ryan. Follow him on one 
of his walking tours; you can see his 
work in the faces, his and theirs, at a 
block party on 99th Street, in Washing- 
ton Heights, in Riverdale. Ryan and his 
people seem to play off each other like 
the easiest of the give-and-go artists in 
Riverside Park. 

It's a rare thing when a vibrant, 
troubled district and its public repre- 
sentative can coalesce to bring out the 
best in each other. This is what we 
have here, and I don't think we've real- 
ized it all these years; it took a raucous 
primary campaign to finally show us. 

— Irvin Faust 
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MOVIES AROUND TOWN 



OPENINGS AND CURRENT ATTRACTIONS ON THE NEW YORK SCREEN 



EDITED BY RUTH GILBERT 



May 26 through June 1 



(Listings subject to last-minute change) 



OPENINGS 



THURSDAY, JUNE 1 



The Other-Based on the haunting best-seller by 
Thomas Tyron. Starring Broadway actress Uta 
Hagen. Coronet. 3rd Ave nr 59th (EL 5-1663). 

The War Between Men and Women-Starring Jack 
Lommon, Barbara Harris and Jason Robards: based 
on and inspired by the drawings of James Thurber. 
Radio City Music Hall, 6th Ave at 50th St (PL 7- 
3100) 



THE MOVIES 



A Clockwork Orange-Wriler-producer-dlrector Stan- 
ley Kubrick's mastery ot his art Is displayed In 
bravura style In his multi-level adaptation of An- 
thony Burgess's futuristic novel. It is a harrowing 
vision of tomorrow, a deeply engrossing end 
vastly entertaining work. Cinema I, 3rd Ave nr 
60th (PL 3-6022). 

Bom to Win-George Segal is repulsive as a junkie 
trapped between cops and pusher. Karen Black 
and Paula Prentiss are totally pointless-and what 
purports to be a sordid slice of New York life is 
simply a boring blob. Essex, Essex at Grand (YU 
2-4455). 

Brewster McCloud— Filmed in and around the Astro- 
dome, M'A'S'H-director Robert Altman's satire 
about the avian aspecls of humans is pure refined 
madness-the finest black fantasy-comedy since 
Dr. Strangelove. Symphony, Bdway at 95th St (AC 
2-6600). 

Buck and the Preacher-Send the kiddies to see 
this slick western with Sidney Poitier leading a 
post-Civil War wagon train of ex-slaves westward, 
complete with Ruby Dee as his wife, Harry Bela- 
fonte as a holy confidence man, nice Indians and 
white meanies. DeMille, 7th Ave at 47th (265-8430) 
Columbia II, 2nd Ave at 64th (832-1670): Loew's 
83rd St, on Bdway (TR 7-3190); Roosevelt. 145th 
at 7th Ave (AU 6-4480). 

Cabaret-Liza Mlnnelli and Michael York are In 
their full radiance and Joel Grey's the superb 
M.C. in a dazzling musical film that brings the 
best of the Broadway show to the latest Incarna- 
tion of Christopher Isherwood's Berlin stories. 
Ziegfeld, 54th St nr 6th (765-7600). 

Cisco Pike— Kris Kristofferson, Gene Hackman, Viva 
and Karan Black star in this film about a corrupt 
narcotics cop who goads a once-successful 
musician into pushing drugs. Embassy, 46th St and 
7th Ave (757-2408); Embassy, Bdway nr 72nd (SC 
4-6745). 

City Lights- Made in 1931, Chaplin's hilarious and 
tender tale of the little tramp who falls in love 
with a blind flower-girl adds a touch of hero to 
the shrewd wit of the baggy-pants wanderer. This 
is his finest work, a masterpiece that epitomizes 
his creative genius. Lincoln Art, 225 W 57th (JU 
2-2333). 

The Concert for Bangladesh— There is simultaneously 
a nostalgic and a captured-moment feel about this 
sentimental and deeply touching film of the Mad- 
ison Square Garden benefit by George Harrison, 
Ravi Shankar, Bob Dylan, Leon Russell and many 
other fine musicians. Plaza, 58th E of Madison 
(355-3320). 

Fiddler on the Root-Tevye the milkman has sur- 
vived the risky transition from stage fantasy to 
screen reality, courtesy of Israeli actor Topol's 
fine performance, and, thanks to a first-rate cast 
and restrained direction by Norman Jewison. the 
virtues and appeal of the Broadway musical shine 
through. Rivoli, Bdway at 49th (247-1633). 

Fools— Katharine Ross continues to reveal her non- 
acting ability as the girl who gives up her hand- 
some, young and rich husband to take up with an 
over-age Bowery-bum actor played by Jason Ro- 
bards. Playboy Theatre, 110 W 57th St (JU 6-4448). 



Fortune and Men's Eyes— This leering John Herbert 
version of his own 1967 Off-Broadway play is a 
disappointment-its revelations about sodomy and 
sadism in prisons is a bit belated for those with 
honest concern. Saint Mark's Cinema, 133 2nd Ave 
betw St. Mark's Place & 9th St (475-5510). 

Frilz the Cat-A gloriously funny, brilliantly pointed 
and suoerblv executed entertainment, this x-rated 
animated feature, based on the R. Crumb comix, 
is right on target, devastating satiric comment on 
the late unlamented Sixties and the college-drop- 
out set. Fine Arts, 58th St nr Lexington (PL 5- 
6030); Victoria, Bdway & 46th (586-0540): U. A. 
East, 1st Ave at 85th (249-5100). 

Hammersmith la Out— Elizabeth Taylor and Richard 
Burton's latest, writtten by Stanford Whitmore, 
with and directed by Peter Ustinov; featuring Beau 
Bridges. Trans-Lux East, 3rd Ave nr 58th (PL 9- 
2262); Trans-Lux 85th, at Madison (BU 8-3180); 
Trans-Lux West, Bdway at 49th (265-1355). 

Hannle Caulder— Raquel Welch stars in this film 
about a girl who seeks revenge against three out- 
laws who have murdered her husband and as- 
saulted her. Astor. Bdway at 45th St (586-2240). 

Horror on Snape Island-Based on a bizarre original 
story by George Baxt, starring Bryant Haliday and 
Jill Haworth. Forum, Bdway at 47th St (757-8320); 
72nd St Playhouse, 1st Ave at 72nd St (BU 8-9304). 

Is there Sex Alter Death?— There are very good— and 
(requently outrageous— moments in this unfortu- 
nately overlong satire on the sexology schtick of 
our times with a cast ranging from Buck Henry to 
Marshall Evron to Holly Woodlawn . . . consider 
the possibilities Waverly. 6th St at 3rd Ave (WA 
9-8037). 

J* t'alme, Je t'alme— French director Alain Resnais's 
1969 science-fiction foray into time and human 
relations is a pointless exercise involving a time 
machine, a failed suicide as a human guinea pig 
and altogether uninteresting people. New Yorker, 
Bdway & 88th (TR 4-9189). 

J. W. Coop— Producer-writer-director-actor Cliff 
Robertson's multi-level story of a future-shocked 
cowboy who emerges from 10 years in prison to 
compete in today's rodeo is exciting both on its 
surface and as an engrossing and dramatic de- 
piction of the dichotomy of contemporary American 
life. Columbia I, 2nd Ave at 64th (832-1670). 

Klule— A first-rate compassionate thriller, an adult 
mystery story with Donald Sutherland as a detec- 
tive investigating a man's disappearance and Jane 
Fonda as the call girl in the case. Both are excel- 
lent in a uniquely satisfying movie. Greenwich, 
12th at Greenwich (WA 9-3350). 

The Last Picture Show— An excellence to revel in, 
this potent and searing work is gritty, drab and 
painfully accurate memory of coming of age in 
the early 50's in a windswept Texas town. Its bril- 
liant cast includes Timothy Bottoms, Cloris Leach- 
man, Jeff Bridges and Ben Johnson. Embassy, 46th 
& 7th Ave (757-2408); Embassy, Bdway nr 72nd 
St, (SC 4-6745). 

Lovers and Other Strangers— A light slick comedy 
about the background crisis of an Italian wedding 
involving Gig Young, Anne Jackson, Bonnie 
Bedelia, Bea Arthur and other talents all too rarely 
seen. Playboy Theatre, 1 10 W 57th St (JU 6-4448). 

Macunaima— Joaquim Pedro de Andrade's film about 
a Brazilian devoured by Brazil (in the revolu- 
tionary sense), based on Mario de Andrade's clas- 
sic novel. Fifth Avenue Cinema, at 12th St (WA 4- 
8339). 

Malcolm X— A documentary film on the life of 
Malcolm X, from his childhood to assassination. 
James Earl Jones narrates. Cinerama, Bdway at 
47th St (265-5711); RKO 86th Twin ll, at Lexington 
Ave (AT 9-8900). 

McCabe and Mrs. Miller-Robert Altman has given 
us a raw and glowing glimpse of a northwest min- 
ing town on the rise in a sad and haunting frontier 
ballad about a gambling man and a madame. 
Warren Beatty and Julie Christie are excellent. 
Beacon, Bdway nr 74th (TR 4-1717). 

Play It Again Sam-Woody Allen's delightful Broad- 
way-hit homage to Bogey and Casablanca emerges 



on screen satisfyingly expanded and enhanced. 
It's hilarious, funny and funny-sad, with Woody, 
Diane Keaton, Tony Roberts and Jerry Lacy re- 
creating their stage roles. Radio City Music Hall, 
6th Ave at 50th (PL 7-3100). 

Slaughterhouse-Five- Director George Roy Hill's 
masterly and fascinating film captures the quin- 
tessence ot novelist Kurt Vonnegut Jr.'s deadpan 
and loving satiric view of man's foibles. It is a 
testament to the art of filmmaking and a wittily hu- 
mane human comedy. Sutton, 57th St nr 3rd Ave 
(PL 9-1411). 

Sunday Bloody Sunday— Fascinatingly beautiful In 
technique and performance— by Glenda Jackson, 
Peter Finch and Murray Head— John Schlesinger's 
very contemporary and tender film about a tri- 
angular affair illuminates the deeper corners of the 
heart and expands our understanding. Festival, 
57th at 5th Ave (581-2323). 

Take the Money and Run— Woody Allen's comedy in 
the classic tradition is quintessential Allen, beau- 
tifully compact and simply rib-cracking fun. 
Waverly, 6th St at 3rd Ave (WA 9-8037). 

The French Connectlon-The fact-based story of a 
major dope deal and the NYPD detectives who 
undid it is a fast, fascinating, gripping and gritty 
drama and bltingly realistic account of police 
work. With Gene Hackman, directed by William 
Friedkin. Art, 8th St East of 5th (GR 3-7014); 
Brooklyn Heights I, 70 Henry St, Bklyn (596-7070); 
Little Carnegie, 57th St nr 7th (246-5123). 

The Garden of the Flml-Contlnla— Concerned with 
the plight of Italy's Jews in the late 30 s, Vittorio 
de Sica's finest film in years probes the truths of 
history in its beautiful and heart-rending examina- 
tion of people on the brink of annihilation. Baro- 
net. 3rd Ave & 59th St (EL 5-1663). 

The Godfather- Mario Puzo's novel, about a nice 
Italian family whose chief Interests are corrupt 
unions, gambling and ultra-violence, has been 
given a first-class treatment with Marlon Brando 
as the aging Don and topnotch performances by 
Al Paclno, James Caan, Richard Castellano and 
others. Loew's Cine, 3rd Ave at 86th (427-1332); 
Orpheum, 86th St nr 3rd Ave (AT 9-4607); States 
I and II, Bdway & 45th (JU 2-5070); Tower East, 
3rd Ave nr 72nd an 9-1313). 

The Hospital— Excellent performances (by George C. 
Scott, Diana Rigg and others) enhance Paddy 
Chayefsky's fine script about the grim realities— 
and unrealities— of life and death— including mur- 
der—in the world of a big city hospital. Festival, 
57th at 5th Ave (581-2323). 

The Legend of Nigger Charley— An insult to the 
intelligence of all, this blaxploitation picture's 
about a pre-Civil War slave who, freed by old 
massa, kills the plantation overseer then flees west 
and becomes a gunfighter. The dialogue would 
kill anybody. Penthouse, Bdway at 47th (757-5450). 

The Posesslon of Joel Delaney— Chic divorcee Shir- 
ley MacLaine's kid brother is inhabited by the 
spirit of a teen-age Puerto Rican murderer in a 
lurid, credibility-defying mess of absurdities, not 
helped by an elliptical script and pedestrian 
direction. Criterion, Bdway at 45th (582-1795); 
Paramount, 61st & Bdway (247-5070). 

The Red Detachment of Women— There is curiosity 
value, and some reward, but the going is mostly 
heavy— despite the agility and grace of the China 
Ballet Troupe— in the Peking Film Studio's pres- 
entation of the revolutionary dance-drama. Cine 
Malibu, 59th St betwn 2nd & 3rd (759-4630); 
Cinema Village, 22 E 12th (WA 4-3363). 

Skyjacked-Charlton Heston, Leslie Uggams, Yvette 
Mimieux star in this contemporary drama about the 
skyjacking of a jet-liner and its passengers to 
Russia. 86th St East at 3rd Ave (249-1144); RKO 
59th St Twin II, betw 2nd and 3rd Ave (688-0750). 

The Sorrow and the Pity-Marcel Ophuls's extra- 
ordinary 4-hour-20-minute documentary about 
Nazi-occupied France is a remarkable blend of 
past and present, of soul-probing questioning and 
soul-searing revelations not only about the French 
character but of all human reaction In time of 
crisis. Paris, 5th Ave & 58th (MU 8-2013). 
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The Summer of '42— A reminisce of how-l-left-boy- 
hood-and-learned-about-life-at-15 (with an Older 
Woman) that is so doggedly nostalgic and deter- 
minedly romantic that it has all the heart-appeal 
of a melted mello-roll. Greenwich, 12th at Green- 
wich (WA 9-3350). 

Swlu Family Robinson-John Mills, Dorothy McGuire 
and James MacArthur star in this classic children's 
story about a family cast adrift on a South Seas 
island. Guild, 33 W 50th St (PL 7-2406); Kips Bay, 
2nd Ave at 31st St (LE 2-6668). 

The Pied Piper-British singer Donovan makes his 
movie debut, with Donald Pleasence. Jack Wild 
and John Hurt. Delancey, Delancey & Suffolk (674- 
2994); Loews 83rd St on Bdway (TR 7-3190); RKO 
23rd St. nr 8th Ave (AL 5-7050); RKO Coliseum, 
Bdway at 181 st (WA 7-7200). 

Tho Touch— Bibi Andersson and Max von Sydow have 
rarely been better, but Ingmar Bergman's first Eng- 
lish-language film also stars Elliot Gould as a 
neurosis-laden American archaeologist-and there- 
in lies its undoing. Playboy Theatre. 110 W 57th 
St (JU 6-4448). 

The Trial of the Cantonavills Nina— Film version of 
Daniel Berrigan's play, directed by Gordon David- 
son, based on the actual transcriptions of the Ber- 
rigans' trial. With Ed Flanders and Douglass 
Watson. Cinema II, 3rd Ave nr 60th (PL 3-0774). 

Tomorrow-William Faulkner's short story about a 
quiet Mississippi cotton farmer and the women 
he takes in comes eloquently to life through 
glowing performances by Robert Duvall and Olga 
Bellin and a brilliant recreation of Faulkner's 
world and people 68th St Playhouse, at 3rd (RE 

4- 0302). 

What's Up Doc?-Director Peter Bogdanovich (The 
Last Picture Show) involves Barbra Streisand. 
Ryan O'Neal and some first-rate character actors 
in a masterful comedy-cum-chase that doesn't 
leave an old gag untried and unrenewed. A com- 
pletely en/oyable piece of fluff. Beekman. 2nd Ave 
nr 65th (RE 7-2622). 

Z.P.Q.-Oliver Reed and Geraldine Chaplin star in 
this story of two young couples caught in the after- 
math of the population explosion, which has made 
it imperative for world governments to ban the con- 
ception of children for 30 years. Delancey, Delan- 
cey & Suffolk (674-2994); Loew s 83rd St, on 
Bdway (TR 7-3190); RKO 23rd Sa, nr 8th Ave (AL 

5- 7050); RKO Coliseum, Bdway at 181st (WA 7- 
7200). 



Excerpted from Judith Crisi s reviews 



THE MOVIE HOUSES 
Schedules change at drop of a hat: phona ahaad. 



Anthology Film Archives, Public Theater, 425 La- 
fayette St, south of Astor PI (677-3197). $1. 
5/26, 6 p.m. Chelsea Girls '66 (Warhol). 5/27, 6 
p.m. Fireworks '47; Oeaux d'Artitice '53. The 
Inaugaration ot the Pleasure Dome '54-'66 (Kenneth 
Anger); 8 p.m. Stan Brakhage's Desist '54, Rellec- 
tions on Black '55, Flesh ot Morning '56, Loving 
'56. Wonder Ring '55. Anticipation ot the Night '58. 
10 p.m. Jordan Belson's Re-Entry '64; Bruce Bail- 
lie's Mass '63-64; Caslro Street '66; In the Street 
(Agee, Levitt, Loeb). 5/28. 6 p.m. Four films by 
Kenneth Anger. 8 p.m. Seven films by Stan Brak- 
hage 10 p.m. Jordan Belson's Phenomena, and 
three films by Bruce Baillie. 5/30. 6 p.m. Jordan 
Belson's Samadhi '67; Six films by Robert Breer; 
two films by Douglas Crockwell. 8 p.m. Stan Brak- 
hage's Dog Star Man '61 -'64; 10 p.m. Jordan Bel- 
son's Cosmos '70. three films by Bruce Conner, 
Tony Conrad's The Flicker '66. 5/31, 6 p.m. Stan 
Brakhage's The Art ot Vision '65. 6/1,6 p.m. Robert 
Bresson's A Man Escaped '56, 8 p.m. Five Films by 
Brakhage; 10 p.m. Four Films by James Broughton. 

Art, 8th St E of Fifth (GR 3-7014). The French Con- 
nection. 

Astor, Bdway at 45th (586-2240). Hannie Caulder. 
Baronet, 3rd Ave and 59th (EL 5-1663). The Garden 

ol the Finzi-Continls. 
Beacon, Bdway nr 74th (TR 4-1717). Klute; McCabe 

and Mrs. Miller. 
Beekman, 2nd Ave nr 65th (RE 7-2622) What's Up 

Doc? 

Bklyn Heights I, 70 Henry St. Bklyn (596-7070). 

The French Connection. 

Bklyn Heights II. 70 Henry St. Bklyn (596-7070). 

The Last Picture Show. 
Carnegie Hall Cinema, 7th Ave nr 57th (PL 7-2131). 

Thru 5/30. Open City. 7he Sex Clinic (tentative). 
Cinema I, 3rd Ave nr 60th (PL 3-6022). A Clockwork 

Orange. 



Cinema II, 3rd Ave nr 60th (PL 3-0774). 7he 7naf of 
the Catonsville Nine. 

Cine Malibu, 59th St betw 2nd & 3rd (759-4630). 
fled Detachment ot Women (Chinese Ballet). 

Cinema Village, 22 E 12th (WA 4-3363). Red Detach- 
ment ot Women (Chinese Ballet). 

Cinerama, Bdway at 47th (265-5711). Malcolm X. 

Columbia I, 2nd Ave at 64th (832-1670). J. W. Coop. 

Columbia II, 2nd Ave at 64th (832-1670). Buck and 
the Preacher. 

Coronet, 3rd Ave nr 59th (EL 5-1663). The Other. 

Criterion, Bdway at 45th (582-1795). The Possession 

ot Joel Delaney. 
Delancey, Delancey & Suffolk (674-2994). Z.P.G.; 

The Pied Piper. 

DeMille, 7th Ave at 47th (265-8430). Buck and the 
Preacher. 

8th St Playhouse, 52 W 8th (GR 7-7874). Fritz the 
Cat. 

86th St East, at 3rd Ave (249-1144). Skyjacked. 

Elgin, Eighth Ave & 19th (675-0935). 5/26, Macao '51; 
Crosstire. 5/27. Crossfire '47; Out ol the Past '47. 
5/28, Out ot the Past; His Kindol Woman '51. 5/29, 
His Kind ot Woman; Blood on the Moon '48. 5/30, 
Blood on the Moon; The Big Sky '52. 5/31. The 
Big Sky '52. 5/31 . Tne Big Sky; Wagonmaster '50. 
6/1, Wagonmaster; I Walked with a Zombie '43. 

Embassy, 46th 8, 7th Ave (757-2408). The Last 
Picture Show; Cisco Pike. 

Embassy, Bdway nr 72nd (SC 4-6745). The Last Pic- 
ture Show; Cisco Pike. 

Essex, Essex at Grand (YU 2-4455). (Of Dalmatians; 
Swiss Family Robinson 

Festival, 57th at 5th Ave (581-2323). Hospital; Sun- 
day Bloody Sunday. 

Fifth Avanue Cinema, at 12th (WA 4-8339). Macu- 
naima. 

Fine Arts, 58th St nr Lexington (PL 5-6030). Fritz 
the Cat, X-rated cartoon. 

Forum, Bdway at 47th St (757-8320). Horror on Snape 
Island. 

Qramercy, 23rd St nr Lexington (GR 5-1660). The 
Hospital; Sunday Bloody Sunday. 

Greenwich, 12th at Greenwich (WA 9-3350). Klute; 
Summer ot '42. 

Guild, 33 W 50th (PL 7-2406). J0f Dalmatians; Swiss 
Family Robinson. 

Japan Society, 333 E 47th (832-1155). Fridays at 
7:30 p.m. $2. 5/26. 7he Lite ol Oharu (Mizoguchi). 

Juliet I, 3rd Ave nr 84th (249-1806). Hannie Caulder. 

Kips Bay, 2nd Ave at 31st (LE 2-6668). 107 Dalma- 
tians; Swiss Family Robinson. 

Lincoln Art, 225 W 57 (JU 2-2333). C;'fy Lights. 

Little Carnegie, 57th St nr 7th (246-5123). The French 
Connection. 

Loew s Cine, 3rd Ave at 86th (427-1332). The God- 
lather. 

Loews 83rd St, on Bdway (TR 7-3190). Z.P.G.; The 
Pied Piper. 

Loew'a Orpheum, 86th St nr 3rd (AT 9-4607). The 
Godfather. 

Loew's Stat* I, Bdway & 45th (JU 2-5070). The 
Godfather. 

Loew'a State II, Bdway at 45th (JU 2-5070). The 
Godfather. 

Loew's Tower East, 3rd Ave nr 72nd (TR 9-1313). 

The Godfather. 

Loew's Victoria, W 125th nr 7th (UN 4-0500). Buck 
and the Preacher. 

Mayfalr, 235 W 46th (765-3886). A Wall in Jerusalem 
(plus a Yiddish stage show). 

Murray Hill, 34th at 3rd Ave (685-7652). Malcolm X. 

Museum ol Modern Art, 11 W 53 (956-7299). 5/26, 
2 p.m. Down to Earth '32 (David Butler): 5:30 Too 
Busy to Work '32 (John Blystone). 5/27, noon 
L'Avventura '60 (Antonioni); 3 & 5:30 The Con- 
necticut Yankee '31 (David Butler). 5/28. 12:30 
Joie de Vivro '34 (Hector Hoppin & Anthony Gross), 
Louisiana Story '48 (Robert Flaherty); 3 & 5:30 
State fair '33 (Henry King). 5/29, 2 p.m. Doubting 
Thomas '35 (David Butler). 5:30 Lite Begins at 40 
'35 (George Marshall). 5/30. noon What's Happen- 
ing? (The Pentagon Papers and the American 
Revolution) '72 (Jerry Stole); 2 p.m. Handy Andy 
'34 (David Butler); 5:30 An Evening with Beni 
Montresore, ■Pilgrimage" '71. 5/31, noon 7he 



Huntsman '70 (George Papayiannopoulos); Cvoye 
(The Ballad of Love; Two People) '65 (Mikhail 
Bogin); 2 p.m. Stage Door '37 (Gregory LaCava); 
5:30 Dr. Bull '33 (John Ford); 8 p.m. Judge Priest 
'34 (John Ford). 

N.Y. Cultural Centar, 2 Columbus Circle (581-2311). 
5/26-28. City Streets '31 (Rouben Mamoulian). 5/31 
& 6/1 . This Gun lor Hire '42 (Frank Tuttle.) 

New Yorker, Bdway & 88th (TR 4-9189). Alain Re- 
sais's Je t'aime. ie faime. 

Orleans. 241 W 47th (757-3503). Red Detachment ot 
Women (Chinese Ballet). 

Orphaum Music Hall, 126 2nd Ave (982-6410). 5/26. 
The Maltese Falcon; 5/27, Casablanca; 5/28,Go/d- 
diggers ot 1937; 5/29, Hatchet Man; 5/30, Svengall; 
5/31 , Captain Blood; 6/1, Key Largo. 

Paramount, 61st & Bdway (247-5070). The Posses- 
sion ol Joel Delaney (Spanish subtitles). 

Paris, 5th Ave 8, 58th (MU 8-2013). The Sorrow and 
the Pity. 

Penthouse, Bdway at 47th (757-5450). The Legend 
ot Nigger Charley. 

Playboy, 110 W 57 (JU 6-4448). (All-night $2 policy. 
Midnight until 5:30 a.m. every Fri and Sat.) 5/26, 
The Touch; Fools. 5/27. Lovers and Other Strangers; 
Charly. 

Plaza, 58th St, E of Madison (355-3320). The Con- 
cert tor Bangladesh. 

Radio City Mualc Hall, 6th Ave at 50th (PL 7-3100). 

Thru 5/31, Play It Again, Sam. From 6/1. The War 
Between Men and Women. 

Regency, Bdway at 67th (724-3700). Uncle Vanya. 

Rivoli, Bdway at 49th (247-1633). Fiddler on the 
Root. 

RKO 23rd St, nr 8th Ave (AL 5-7050). Z.P.G.; 7he 
Pied Piper. 

RKO 86th Twin I, at Lexington (AT 9-8900). The 
Legend ol Nigger Charley. 

RKO 86th Twin II, at Lexington (AT 9-8900). Malcolm 
X. 

RKO Coliseum, Bdway at 181st (WA 7-7200). Z.P.G.; 
The Pied Piper. 

RKO 59th St Twin II, betw 2nd & 3rd (688-0750). 

Skyjacked. 

Roosevelt, 145th at 7th Ave (AU 6-4480). Buck and 
the Preacher. 

Saint Marks Cinama, 133 2nd Ave, betw St. Marks 

PI & 9th (475-5510). 5/25-29, The Devils, Whatever 
Happen to Baby Jane?, Merat/Sade; 5/30, 31 
Who's Afraid ot Virginia Wolf?, Myra Breckinridge, 
Fortune In Men's Eyes. Midnight Show 5/26-28, A 
Scarecrow in a Garden ot Cucumbers. 

72nd St Playhouse, 1st Ave at 72nd (BU 8-9304). 
Thru 6/1 . The Horror on Snape Island. 

68th St Playhouse, at 3rd (RE 4-0302). Tomorrow. 
Sutton, 57th nr 3rd Ave (PL 9-1411). Slaughterhouse- 
Five. 

Symphony, Bdway at 95th (AC 2-6600). Blowup; 
Brewster McCloud. 

Thalia. 95th & Bdway (AC 2-3370). Carousel '56: 
Carmen Jones '54. Thru 5/29. The Barber of Seville 
'47; Lovers of Teruel '62. 5/30-6/1 . 

Theater St. Mark*, 80 St. Marks PI (254-7400). 
5/26. 27. One in a Million; Bathing Beauty. 5/28-30, 
Innocents ot Paris; A Bedtime Story. 

34th St East, at 2nd Ave (MU 3-0255). Best of Britain 
Festival: 5/26. Ulysses; Battle ol the Sexes. 5/27. 
The Battle ot the Sexes; Kind Hearts and Coronets. 
5/28, Kind Hearts; The Third Man. 5/29, 7he Third 
Man; Negatives. 5/30, Negatives; The Luck ot Gin- 
ger Coffey. 5/31, The Luck of Ginger Cottey; The 
Birthday Party. 6/1 . The Birthday Party; Genevieve. 

Trans-Lux East, 3rd Ave nr 58th (PL 9-2262). Ham- 
mersmith is Out. 

Trans-Lux 85th St. at Madison (BU 8-3180) Ham- 
mersmith Is Out. 

Trans-Lux West, Bdway at 49th (265-1355). Hammer- 
smith Is Out. 

U.A. East, 1st Ave at 85th (249-5100). Fritz the Cat, 
X-rated cartoon. 

Victoria, Bdway & 46th (586-0540). Fritz the Cat, X- 
rated cartoon. 

Waverly, 6th St. at 3rd Ave (WA 9-8037). Is There 

Sex Alter Death?; Take the Money and Run. 
Whitney Museum, 945 Madison (861-5322). Daily at 

noon (except Thur), 2 & 4 p.m.: Tue 8. Wed at 6. 

Thru 5/31 . Dreamwood. The Bed and Nuptaie, by 

James Broughton. 

Zlagfald, 6th Ave at 54th (765-7600). Ceoaref. 
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CURRENT 



A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the Forum 

—Did you ever see an audience leave the theater 
laughing, happy and gratified instead of muttering, 
sore and cheated? Not for years? You will, here. 
Phil Silvers stars in a wondrously funny revival; 
music and lyrics by Stephen Sondheim; directed 
by Burt Shevelove; choreography by Ralph Beau- 
mont. With Larry Blyden, Lew Parker, Carl Ballan- 
tine, Reginald Owen, Pamela Hall, John Hansen, 
Carl Lindstrom. Mats Wed, Sat & Sun. Dark Mon. 
Lunt-Fontanne. 205 W 46th (JU 6-5555). 

Ain't Supposed To Die ■ Natural Death-AII-black 

musical play by Melvin Van Peebles about black 
life in the inner city, based on the record albums 
"Brer Soul" and "Ain't supposed to Die a 
Natural Death," by Mr. Van Peebles. Directed by 
Gilbert Moses. With Barbara Alston, Lauren Jones. 
It will scare you, but it won't bore you. Dark Mon 
& Tue. Mat Wed, Sat & Sun. Ambassador, 215 W 
49th (CO 5-1855). 

An Evening with Richard Nixon And . . .-Political 
satire by Gore Vidal based on the speeches and 
writings of Mr. Nixon. Directed by Edwin Sherin. 
With Humbert Astredo, George Irving, Robert 
King. Stephen Newman, Gene Rupert, Philip Ster- 
ling. Mat Wed & Sat. Shubert. 225 W 44th (CI 6- 
5990). 



■ Arlene Dahl plays Margo Channing in the 
musical of All About Eve, John Gabriel is her 
leading man, and Janice Lynde is the what-makes- 
Sammy-run character. Bonnie Franklin plays the 
chorus gypsy. Music & lyrics: Strouse & Adams. 
Mat Wed & Sat Palace, Bdway at 47th (PL 7-2626). 

Butterflies Are Free-Comedydrama by Leonard 
Gershe. with Dirk Benedict as an extraordinarily 
cheerful blind youth on his own in New York. 
Gloria Swanson plays his feisty mother. Dark Mon. 
Mat Wed. Sat & Sun. Booth, 222 W 45th, nr 
Bdway (246-5969). 

Different Timoi-A new musical with book, music 
and lyrics by Michael Brown, about a fictional 
Boston family from 1904 to 1970, with music 
ranging from ragtime to rock. With Terry Nichol- 
son, Ronnie De Marco, Joyce Nolan, Joe Masiell, 
Sam Stonebruner, ANTA, 245 W 52nd (CI 6-6270). 

Don't Play Ua Cheapl-A comedy musical with book, 
music, lyrics and direction by Melvin Van Peebles, 
with Mabel King and Avon Long. Story is of two 
imps, majoring in party pooping, who as their 
graduation assignment are sent up to Earth to 
break up a Harlem party. Ethel Barrymore, 243 W 
47th (CI 6-0390). 

Fiddler on the Root-Paul Lipson is the Tevye and 
Mlml Randolph is his current loving wife In this 
popular musical, which opened 9/22/64. and Is 
now the longest running one on Bdway. Dark Mon. 
Mat Wed. Sat & Sun. Broadway at 53rd (CI 7-7992). 

Follies— Large and tuneful musical by James 
Goldman and Stephen Sondheim about two show- 
girls who marry stage-door Johnnies and have a 
reunion some 30 years later. With Alexis Smith, 
Gene Nelson, Dorothy Collins. John McMartin, 
Yvonne De Carlo. Fifi D'Orsay. Mary McCarty and 
the great Ethel Shutta. Won a slew of Tony Awards. 
Dark Mon. Mat Wed, Sat 4 Sun. Winter Garden, 
1634 Bdway (CI 5-4878). 

Qreese-An amusing, ridiculous 50's rock 'n' roll 
musical exploring the myth created by the mass 
media of what teen-age life was like In the 50s. 
Excellent choreography by Patricia Birch. Book, 
music & lyrics: Jim Jacobs & Warren Casey. Di- 
rected by Tom Moore. Dark Mon. Mat Sat & Sun. 
Eden, 189 2nd Ave (260-5200). 

Heathen— A new musical with a Hawaiian back- 
ground, by Robert (the ballet man) Helpmann and 



Eaton Magoon Jr., featuring Yolande Bavan, Ed- 
ward Rambeau and Russ Thacker; directed by 
Lucia Victor: choreography by Sammy Bayes. Billy 
Rose Theater, 208 W 41st (Wl 7-5510). 

Jesus Christ Superstar-A musical based on a best- 
selling record album, depicting the last seven 
days in the life of Christ. Music by Andrew Lloyd 
Webber: lyrics by Tim Rice. Directed by Tom 

O'Horgan. You'd have a better time if you went to 
see Codspell. Mat Wed & Sat. Mark Hellinger, 
51st & Bdway (PL 7-7064). 

Lenny— In Julian Barry's play about Lenny Bruce 

the sheer brilliance of Cliff Gorman's title per- 
formance and the slashing exuberance of Tom 

O'Horgan's direction make It a powerful experi- 
ence on Bdway. Dark Mon. Mat Wed. Sat & Sun. 
Brooks Atkinson. 256 W 47th (CI 5-3430). 

Lost In the Stars-Brock Peters in a splendid revival 
of the musical by Maxwell Anderson and Kurt 
Weill, directed by Gene Frankel, with Jack 
Gwillim, Gilbert Price. Leonard Jackson, Rosetta 
LeNoire, Margaret Cowie, Staats Cotsworth, Markl 
Bey. Damon Evans. Based on Alan Paton's book. 
Performances start at 8 Dark Mon. Mat Wed, Sat 
& Sun. Imperial Theater. 45th St, W of Bdway 
(CO 5-2412). 

Night Watch-Joan Hackett. Edward Winter and Keene 
Curtis in a suspense melodrama by Lucille 
(Sorry, Wrong Number) Fletcher, about a woman 
in jeopardy-believe it or not. Dark Mon. Mat Wed, 
Sat & Sun. Morosco. 217 W 45th (CI 6-6230) 

No, No, Nanette— Revival of Vincent Youmans's clas- 
sic, with Ruby Keeler. Patsy Kelly, Anthony S. 
Teauge. Benny Baker and Helen Gallagher. Decor 
by Raoul Pene du Bois. Mat Wed & Sat. 46th St 
Theater, 226 W 46th (CI 6-4271). 

Ohl Calcutta!- The venerable nudle revue, now a 
little threadbare, with sketches by Samuel Beckett, 
Jules Feiffer, Dan Greenburg, John Lennon, Leon- 
ard Melfi, Kenneth Tynan. Performances start at 8. 
Mats. Wed & Sat. Belasco, 111 W 44th (586-7950). 

Promenade, All!— Hume Cronyn, Anne Jackson and 
Eli Wallach in a new play by David V. Robison 
about the social mores in American society over 
4 generations. 1895-1920-1945-1970, within the 
same family. Directed by Arthur Storch Mat Wed 
& Sat. Alvin. 250 W 52nd (PL 7-8646) 



Tony Award-winning mystery thriller by 
Anthony Shaffer starring Paul Rogers and Brian 
Murray. Mats Wed & Sat. Music Box. 239 W 45th 
(246-4636). 



Moved here from off-Broadway, 
where it was one of the finest productions of the 
year. David Rabe (Pavlo Hummel is another of 
his achievements) wrote it: Jeff Bleckner directed 
it; and Drew Snyder, Tom Aldredge, Cliff DeYoung. 
Hector Elias, Charles Siebert and Elizabeth Wilson 
are in it. Won Tony Award for best play. Dark Mon. 
Mat Wed, Sat & Sun. John Golden Theater, 252 
W 45th (CI 6-6740). 

Sugar-Robert Morse, Tony Roberts and Cyril Rit- 
chard do a bang-up job in a new musical based on 
the funny film Some Like It Hot. Book: Peter Stone. 
Music: Julie Styne. Lyrics: Bob Merrill. Dir-Choreo: 
Gower Champion. With Elaine Joyce. Sheila Smith. 
Ted Beniades. Mats Wed & Sat. Performances start 
at 8. Majestic. 237 W 44th (CI 6-0730). 

Sweet Feet— A new musical with a happy ending, 
spoofing the "golden" days of Hollywood, featuring 
Lenora Nemetz, Dan Graham, Florence Lacey. 
Directed by Don Brockett. New Theatre, 154 E 
54th St. (PL 2-0440). 

The Crucible-Repertory Theater of Lincoln Center 
presents a noteworthy revival of the Arthur Miller 
play on witchcraft. Directed by John Berry. Dark 
Mon. Mat Sat & Sun. Thru 6/3. Vivian Beaumont, 
150 W 65th St (EN 2-7616). 

The Prisoner of 2nd Avenue-A sad and crowd- 
pleasing comedy by Neil Simon, with Peter 



Falk, Lee Grant, Vincent Gardenia, Florence Stan- 
ley, Dene Dietrich, Tresa Hughes, taking place In 
a high-rise apartment on, of course, 2nd Avenue, 
directed by, of course, Mike Nichols. Mats. Wed 
& Sat. Art Carney replaces Falk on June 5. Eu- 
gene O'Neill. 230 W 49 (CI 6-0220). 

Twigs-A trite new comedy by George Furth, ex- 
ploiting the considerable talents of Sada Thomp- 
son, who plays four different women. With Mark 
Dawson, Robert Donley. Nicholas Coster, Conrad 
Bain and A. Larry Haines. Dark Mon. Mats Wed, 
Sat & Sun. Plymouth, 236 W 45th (CI 6-9156). 

Two Gentlemen ol Verona— The New York Shakes- 
peare Festival's musical production, which was so 
great in Central Park, adapted by John Guare and 
Mel Shapiro, with music by Gait MacDermot and 
directed by Mel Shapiro, with Jonelle Allen, Clifton 
Davis, Diana Davila, Raul Julia. Mats. Wed, Sat & 
Sun. Dark Mondays. Won Tony Award for best 
musical. St. James, 246 W 44th (OX 5-5858). 

Yiddish Musical Story Theater-S/i/r Ha Shalom, 
songs, stories and dancing, based on classical 
writers, plus a Yiddish film, A Wall in Jerusalem, 
complete with English subtitles, presented 
by Ben Bonus. Dark Mon; continuous showings Sat 
& Sun; Mat Wed. Mayfair, 46th St, West of Bdway 
(765-3886). 



OFF AND OFF-OFF BROADWAY 



PREVIEWS AND OPENINGS 



WEDNESDAY, MAY 31 



Four lor One-Four one-acters by three writers, Ed 
Bullins, Oyamo and llunge Adell, a follow-up pro- 
duction to Black Visions. Other Stage of the Public 
Theater, 425 Lafayette St (677-1750). 

The Hunter-Joseph Papp presents Murray Mednick's 
new play, with Kathleen Cramer. Robert Glaudini, 
Michael Hade & Douglas Watson. Public Annex, 
425 Lafayette, (677-6350). 



CURRENT 



All Through the House— A black comedy probing the 
ritual of a wealthy family's Christmas Eve, by 
Anthony Scully. The Manhattan Theatre Club, 321 
E 73rd St (288-2500), 5/26-28, 6/1, 7 p.m. 

And They Put Handcuffs on the Flowers-Macabre 

play written and directed by Fernando Arrabal 
about his experiences in a Franco prison. Trans- 
lated by Charles Marowitz. Mercer-O'Casey, 240 
Mercer St (673-3937). 

Anna K.-Eugenie Leontovlch directs and stars In a 
play based on Anna Karennina. With Arthur Rob- 
erts, Ann Mitchell, George Bamford. Actor Play- 
house, 100 Seventh Ave S (691-1980). 

A Touch ol the Poet-Eugene O'Neill's last full- 
length play, directed by Betsy Shevey, with Joseph 
Renard, Sheila Walsh and Roxanna Redman. Fri, 
Sat and Sun, thru 5/28. WPA Workshop, 333 
Bowery, betw 2nd & 3rd St (228-0900 or 473-9345). 

Bread and Puppet Theatre-' The Stations of the 
Cross." belated Easter production. Thru 5/28, St. 
Clement s Church, 423 W 46th St (CI 6-7277). 

Conditions ol Agreement-Trie late John Whiting's 
play, co-starring Ruth Warrick and Humphrey 
Davis; directed by Gene Feist. Roundabout Theater, 
307 W 26th St (WA 4-7161). 

Dance ol Death at the Bronx Opera House-by 

Robert Reinhold, and "The Spayed Cat" and "A 
Head of His Time." by Michael McGrinder, thru 
5/28. Bastiano's Studio for the Arts, 14 Cooper 
Square. (673-3306, 473-8758). 

Don't Bother Me, I Can't Cope-Musical entertain- 
ment by Micki Grant, directed by Vlnette Carroll: 
with Alex Bradford, Hope Clarke, Bobby Hill. 
Arnold Wilkerson and Micki Grant. Playhouse, 357 
W 48th (541-9820). 
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Couble Play-8reafc Through by Bella Shafran; Red, 
adapted from the French of Jules Renard by Stew- 
art Benedict. Fri & Sat at 10, Sun at 6, 5/26, 27, 
28. Playbox, 94 St. Marks PI (SA 4-5108). 

Four One-Acters— Coffee Stand by Sharon Thie; 
Hardcore Softshoe by Anna Belle Johnson; Toy- 
land by Anna Belle Johnson; Magic Time by Bill 
Kushner. Performed by The Dove Company, 5/26, 
27 8 p.m. St. Peter's Church, 346 W 20th (WA 9- 
2390, MU 3-7006). 

Frederick Douglass . . . Through His Own Words- 
Douglas Turner Ward, Adolph Caesar and Duane 
Jones in a work based on a play by Arthur Burg- 
hardt and Michael Egan adapted from the writings 
of the 19th century black leader. Thru 6/4. Tues 
thru Fri at 8:30, Sat at 7 & 10:30; Sun at 3 and 
7:30. St. Marks Playhouse. 133 2nd Ave (OR 
4-3530). 

Friends Revisited- Stanley Sawatski's play directed 
by Denis Geisel; Reunion Among Ruins by David 
Kerry Heefner, The Progenan by Dallas Mayr; 5/26. 
27 at 10 p.m.; 5/28 at 5:30 p.m. New York Theatre 
Ensemble, 2 E 2nd St off Bowery (228-0900). 

Godspell-A delightful frolicsome rock musical, with 
a splendid cast, loosely based on the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Matthew. Music by Steve Schwartz. 
Promenade. Bdway at 76th (799-7690). 

Harkl— A new musical by Robert Lorick. Dan Goggin 
and Marvin Solley. directed by Darwin Knight. 
Mercer Arts Center, 240 Mercer St (673-3937). 

Hard Job Being God— A new rock musical by Tom 
Martel, directed by Lee Theodore, based on Old 
Testament stories. Edison Theater, W 47th betw 
Bdway & 8th Ave (757-7164). 

House of Fools— Joseph de Valdivielso's seventeenth 
century morality play. Thur at 8, Sat at 9 & Sun at 
4 p.m. in Spanish; Sat at 7 p.m. in English. 
Greenwich Mews Spanish Theater. 141 W 13th 
(243-6800 and 989-0630). 

Jacques Bral la Alive and Wall and Living In Ma- 
in its fifth year, with casts who offer Brel's emo- 
tional songs with appropriate polish. Baritone 
Stan Porter has taken over the leading role, co- 
starring with Henrietta Valor, Jack Blackton and 
Aileen Fitzpatrick. Mats. Sat & Sun. Village Gate, 
160 Bleecker (982-5020). 

Jamlmma— New play by Martie Evans-Charles, with 
Dick Williams and Marcella Lowery. Dark Mon. Mat 
Sat & Sun. New Federal Theater, 240 E 3rd St 
(OR 4-1414). 

Look Back In Anger-Angry young man John Os- 
borne's play which revolutionized British theatre. 
Metropolitan Duane Methodist Church, 201 W 13th 
St, Weds-Sats thru 6/10, (243-5470). 

Madiclna Show— An exploration of American history, 
mythology, fantasy, including vaudeville sketches, 
songs, acrobatics. 5/26-28, 10 p.m . 5/31, 6/1. 
7 p.m. The Performing Garage, 33 Wooster St, 
(925-8712). 

Moon a Mongols-Two one-act plays by Robert 
Heide, directed by Elaine Shore. Cherry Lane 
Theatre, 38 Commerce St (675-9629). free, but 
reservations necessary. 

Mutilation— A new play by Walter Hadler, directed 
by Galy Rodgers, based on the Lizzie Borden 
story, transported to a suburban Florida milieu. 
Thur to Sun thru 5/28. Theater Genesis, St. Marks 
Church. Second Ave & 10th St (OR 4-3530). 

New Repertory Company-Thru 5/27. Agatha Chris- 
tie's Mousetrap. Gotham Art Theater. 455 W 43rd 
betw 9th & 10th Aves (489-1816 or SU 7-5400). 

Older People-A new play by John Ford Noonan, 
directed by Mel Shapiro, with Will Hare, Bette 
Henritze, Bernard Hughes, Polly Rowles, Stefan 
Schnabel and Madeleine Sherwood. Anspacher 
Theater, 425 Lafayette St (677-6350). 

One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Mast-Dale Wasser 
man's adaptation of Ken Kesey's novel about 
inmates in a strange asylum with Lane Smith. 
Janet Ward, William Burns, Kelly Monaghan and 
Arthur Berwick. Mat Sun at 3 and Wed at 2. Mer- 
cer-Hansberry Theater, 240 Mercer St (673-3937). 

One For the Money— A nostalgic musical revue. East- 
side Playhouse. 334 E 74th St (861-2288). 

Pair of Steaka— and The Blasphemy of Arthur Rim- 
baud's Sister-5/26. 27. New York Theatre Ensem- 
ble, 2 E 2nd St off Bowery (228-0900). 

Proposition— Six attractive youngsters from up 
Boston way Improvise (to audience suggestions) 
some of the wittiest and most charming material 



in town. Mercer-Wilde Arena, 240 Mercer St 

(673-3937). 

Season ot the Carnival-Stuart Oderman's drama 
about a mother-son relationship. 5/26-28 Omni 
Theater Club. 145 W 18th (691-0899). 

Simply Heavenly— Langston Hughes's musical com- 
edy, directed by Gordon Watkins. 5/26, at 
8 p.m. 5/27 at 2 p.m. 5/28 at 2 p.m. $1. Harlem 
School of the Arts Community Theater. 641 St. 
Nicholas Ave, nr 141st St (926-4100). 

Small Cralt Warnings— Tennessee Williams's new 
play, set in a bar, with Helena Carroll as a beau- 
tician who travels from city to city in her trailer. 
With Cherry Davis, William Hickey. David Huffman, 
David Hooks. Directed by Richard Altman. Even- 
ings Tuesday thru Sunday; Mat. Sun. Truck & 
Warehouse. 79 E 4th (777-3240). 

Sweet Feet— A new musical with a happy ending 
which spoofs Hollywood doings of the 1940's; 
music and lyrics by Don Brockett and book by 
Dan Graham. New Theater. 154 E 54th (PL 2-0440). 

That Championship Season-A new play by Jason 
Miller, directed by A. J. Antoon, with Richard 
Dysart, Charles Durning, Walter McGinn, Michael 
McGuire and Paul Soivino. And it's a smash hit. 
Newman Theater, 425 Lafayette St (677-1750). 

Theater at Noon-Thru 6/2. The Family, a comedy 
improvisational group. Saint Peter's Church. 130 
E 54th (753-4669). 

The Birthday Party-Harold Pinter's comedy of 
menace as performed by the Drama Tree Players. 
Fri-Sun. thru 6/4. Anthony Mannino's Drama Tree 
Studio, 182 Fifth Ave (AL 5-6353). 

The Fantasticks— Whimsical musical with a pleasant 
score, based on the Rostand play, in us zilllontn 
year and the end is not in sight. Mat. Sun. Sulli- 
van St Playhouse, at Bleecker (OR 4-3838). 

The Four Note Opera and The Natural Sound— at 

The Cubiculo, 414 W 51st St (265-2138) 5/26, 8 p.m. 

Tha Inspector General-Gogol's play, directed by 
Robert Bielecki. Fri & Sat at 8 and Sun at 3. 
Thru May. CSC Repe.tory. 80 W 3rd St (477-5770). 

Tha Misunderstanding- Albeit Camus s play, Satur- 
days and Sundays at 8:30 p.m. and Sundays at 4 
p.m. thru 6/18. Westside Actors Theater, 252 W 
81st (874-9400). 

The Passion of Antigona Perez- Puerto Rican 
Tiaveling Theatre's production of Luis Rafael San- 
chez's Antigone Story. Cathedral Church of St. 
John the Divine. Amsterdam Ave & 112th St (865- 
3600). 

The Real Inspector Hound-A witty, intelligent play 
by Tom Stoppard (Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
Are Dead) which deals with reality and fantasy 
and how they overlap. The curtain-raiser. Alter 
Magntte, is also by Mr. Stoppard. Directed by 
Joseph Hardy. With Carrie Nye, Jane Connell, 
Edmond Genest, Boni Enten, Tom Lacy, David 
Rounds. Theater Four, 424 W 55th (246-8545). 

The Water Hen— "A spherical tragedy in three acts," 
written in 1921 by Stanislaw Ignacy Witkiewicz; 
directed by Carl Weber; with James Cahill, Gam 
Stephens. Paul Sparer and Mickey Finn. Thru 5/28. 
Chelsea, Bklyn Academy of Music, 30 Lafayette 
Ave, Bklyn (783-6392). 

The Winter's Tale-7:30 Fri & Sat, Sun, 4 p.m. Jean 
Cocteau Theatre, 43 Bond Street. 

The Yellow Sound-Theatrical event based on a 
script by Vasily Kandinsky in 1909. adapted and 
performed by ZONE, Theater of the Visual, directed 
by Harris and Ros Barron. Guggenheim Museum. 
1071 Fifth Ave (EN 9-5110). $4. Every night except 
Monday at 8:30 p.m. for a limited run. 

Scenes Irom Ulysses and On the Ovarian Trolley- 
Jean Cocteau Theatre, 5/28. 43 Bond Street. (673- 
9006). 

Three New Playa by Landlord Wilson- Trie Great 
Nebula in Orion; Ikke, Ikke, Nye, Nye, Nye; The 
Family Contmues-all directed by Marshall W. 
Mason. 5/26, 27, 28 at 8 p.m. Circle Theater, 2307 
Bdway (874-1080). 

Triple-Header— Judith Gilhousen's A Specimen; Da- 
vid Heefner's Reunion Among Ruins; Dallas Mayr's 
The Progenan. 5/26, 27; 6/2. 3 at 10 p.m. 5/28; 
6/4 at 5:30 p.m. N.Y.T. Ensemble, 2 E 2nd St, off 
Bowery (228-0900). 

Walk Together Children: Tha Black Journey from 
Auction Block to Nation Tlmel-Vinie Burrows 
stars In her own one-woman show, a collage of 
prose, poetry and song. Wed thru Fri at 7:30, Sat 
at 7:30 & 10:30, Sun at 3. Mercer-Brecht Theater, 
240 Mercer St (673-3937). 



NEW YORK TICKET SERVICE 

For information regarding what tickets may be 
obtained for theater, dance and concerts, call 
684-5544, 5 Monday to Friday, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
New York Magazine will be happy to advise you. 



After Dark 



NIGHTCLUBS 



Al Mounia International-New discotheque at Mad- 
ison and E 38th. of Moorish design, has dancing 
from 9:30 p.m. to 1:30 a.m. (3 on Sat). In the 
lounge, pianist-singers Jacques Kayal and Rene 
Albee. In the dining room, Allen Paige's orchestra. 
(683-5860). 

Blue Room Cabaret-Mercer Arts Center, 240 Mer- 
cer (betw W 3rd and Bleecker). Fri thru Tues. Drinks 
and food available (OR 3-3937). 

Casino Rusaa-123 E 54th. Colorful and new on the 

scene; abounds in cossack dancing and Russian 
singers with active balalaikas and continental 
cuisine. Closed Sundays (486-1446). 

Chateau Madrid-Lexington at 48th. Most sophisti- 
cated and elegant of the Latin spotswith south-of- 

the-border entertainment. The fabulous Los Cha- 
vales De Espana are here for their fifteenth year. 
Matinee Dansant Sun with music by the Tito 
Puente Orchestra (PL 2-8080). 

Chez Vito-36 E 60th. Candle-lit supper club with 
entertainment by Leyna Gabriele and her singers 
and violinists, until 2 a.m. Continental cuisine. 
Closed Sun (PL 5-2025). 

Copacabana— 10 E 60th at Fifth. Food, dancing, 
local and visiting firemen, never a cover. 
Thru 5/31, Al Green is the headliner, Gene 
Brenner the comedian. Fri & Sat, 8, 11, and 2 
a.m. Sun thru Thurs 8 and midnight (PL 8-1060). 

Oangerfield'a-1st Ave at 61st. Comfortable, inti- 
mate atmosphere (couches instead of chairs). 
Owner-host Rodney on hand most of the time. 
Dinner from 8 to 3 a.m. Shows from 9:30. Closed 
Sundays (593-1650). 

DaMedicl'a-2 E 86th. A new spot in town, with 
interesting decor, and music by the Lou Carter 
Trio for dancing. Closed Sun. Food is classic 
northern Italian (472-1478). 

Cownstairs at the Upstairs-37 W 56th. Thru 5/31. 
Lynne Carter, the great female impersonator. 
Nightly at 9:30 and 11:30 p.m. and a third show on 
Sat at 1 a.m. (JU 2-1144). 

lmprovlsation-44th St and 9th Ave. Small club with 
spontaneous entertainment and dancing. Closed 
Sun (765-8268). 

Jimmy Weston's-131 E 54th nr Lexington. A com- 
fortable supper club featuring the musical sounds 
of Sol Yaged thru 6/17, and the Tom Furtado Trio. 
Open 7 days a week (355-3640). 

La Chansonnelte-820 Second, btwn 47th & 48th 
A bit of Paris in N.Y.. with dining, dancing and a 
show starring Rita Dimitri and Stanley Brilliant, 
save on Sunday (PL 2-7320). 

Rainbow Qrill-30 Rockefeller Plaza. Mind-bending 
views of the city and tapestries by Picasso. Thru 
6/3. the Herbie Mann Quintet. 6/5-24, Louis Prima, 
with Sam Butera and the Witnesses. Dancing be- 
tween sets. Open Mon thru Sat (PL 7-8970). 

Rainbow Room-30 Rockefeller Plaza, On the 65th 
floor, great ceilings, immense windows, glittering 
chandeliers, startling views and sumptuous 
repasts (757-9090). 

Rat Fink Room-64th & 2nd Ave. Jackie Kannon. 
known as Mr. Superblue. has come back to us out 
of the blue. Also a little food, a little dancing, 
and a lot of laughs. Closed Sun and Mon (935- 
1416). 

Roma 01 Nolle- 137 E 55th. nr Lexington. Handsome 
place, marble dance floor, toga'd musicians, 
statues, paintings, with a Grotto di Bacchus and 
private dining caves if you want them. The Bob 
Leeman Trio for dancing and Dino Palermo for 
singing (832-1128). 

THE HOTEL ROOMS 

Americana, 7th Ave & 52nd (LT 1-1000). Tha Royal 
Box-Thru 6/3, Pearl Bailey. 9 and 12 nightly ex- 
cept Sun. The Arturo Arturos Bands and Ray 
Block's Orchestra alternate for dancing. 

Blackstona, 50 E 58th (PL 9-1710). Dogwood Room 

—Wayne Sanders plays piano Mon thru Fri nights 
from 5:30 to 1 a.m. 
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Carlton, Madison Ave & Gist (838-3000). Carlton 
Bar— No music Sat or Sun but the rest ol the time 
it's Ray Hartley at the piano from 5:30 to 11:30, 
and dinner when you want it. 

Carlyle, Madison Ave at 76lh (RH 4-1600). Cafa 
Carlyle— Bobby Short is performer-in-residence, 
featuring his special brand of piano playing and 
the Cole Porter songs for which he's justly famous, 
flanked by Beverly Peer and Dick Sheridan, Tues- 
day thru Saturday. 

Dalmonlco'a, Park Ave at 59th (EL 5-2500). Restau- 
rant and lounge; guitarist Carlo plays Mon-Fri, 
5:30 to 7:30, again at 9. Saturday, from 7:30 on. 

Drake, Park Ave at 56th (HA 1-0990). Drake Room 
—Smart, conservative, properly lit, luxurious, and 
Dick Hankinson's at the piano. Shephaard'a— The 

decor's Egyptian, but nothing else is. Dancing to 
records plus. Clint Holmes and the Bacchanal, at 
9:30, 11:30 and 1:15 a.m. nightly. Closed on Sun. 

Hilton, 1335 SIxthAve (596-7000). Roman Pub-Peppl 

Morreale Trio, Tue thru Sat for dancing, 9 to 2 
a.m. Mon thru Fri. Zigi Binor and Emme Kemp 
at the piano during cocktail hour. 

Pierre, 61st at 5th (838-8000). Cafe Pierre- French 
cuisine, and dancing every evening from 7:30 p.m. 
till undeterminate closing. Tue thru Sat the Herb 
Winner Trio; Sun and Mon the Phil Wayne Trio. 
La Forel— The Edwin P. Tyler Band alternates with 
Lee Evans's Trio for dancing, Tuesdays thru Satur- 
days. Crowded and deservedly so. Discotheque 
after 1 :30 am. 

Plaza, 5th Ave & 59th (PL 9-3000). Cineae Lounge- 
Continuous showing of silent movie classics and 
newsreels with piano accompanist. Sandwiches 
and drinks available. No admission charge, no 
tipping. Tue thru Sun 4 p.m. to 3 a.m. Green 
Tulip— It's this inn's newest recreational and din- 
ing spot; and from 10 p.m. to 1 a.m. nightly, an 
attractive discotheque Persian Room— Music for 
dancing by Burt Farber and his orchestra: then by 
Mark Monte and his Continentals. Thru 5/27. Kenny 
Rogers and The First Edition. Closed Sun. 
Plaza 9 Mualc Hall-Loo* Ms Up, a musical revue 
of the 1920 s directed by Costas Omero, 8 p.m. and 
11 p.m. nightly. Tue thru Sun. Sandwiches and 
drinks available. 

Sherry Netherland, Fifth Ave & 59th St (EL 5- 
2800). Cafe Bar— The deservedly popular Ronny 
Whyte (and his New York Coloring Book) plays 
four shows nightly, except on Sun. 

Stanhope, Fifth Ave at 81st (288-5800) Rembrandt 
Room-George Feyer at the piano. Tue thru Sat, 
8:30 to 1:30 a.m. 

SI. Regie, 5th Ave & 55th St (PL 3-4500). La Bolte 
—Prix fixe menus from five countries. Mon thru 
Sat. from 8:30. Violinist Janl Sarkozi and a pianist 
entertain during dinner and after-theater dining. 

The Maisonette- Now, there's the George Shear- 
ing Quintet in two shows nightly at 9 and 11:30. 
There's dinner and dancing to the George Cort 
Orchestra and the Anthony Terini Trio. Closed Sun. 

St. Regis Room-The greatest. Miss Mabel Mercer, 
sings here now, with accompanist Buddy Barnes, 
from 9 p.m. to closing. 

Waldorf-Astoria, 301 Park Ave (355-3000). Empire 
Room— Thru 5/27, Tony Bennett. 6/1-17, singer 
Melba Moore. Mon thru Sat at 8:30 and 11:30 
p.m. Dancing from 7 to 1 a.m. to Charles Ture- 
camo and his orchestra and the Felipe Yanez Trio. 
Peacock Alley— Tue thru Sat from 6:30. during 
cocktails, dinner and supper, Joan and Jay, an 
unusually appealing ballad singer and a handsome 
bearded harpist, entertain. 



JAZZ— ROCK— GUITAR 



Jazz Line 421-3592 

Dial for last-minute information as to when 
and where They're playing. 



Apollo-253 W 125th. The vaudeville scene uptown. 
(749-1802). 

Arthur's Tavern-57 Grove St. The Grove Street 
Stompers play Dixieland jazz. 9-12:30 on Mon. 
Mabel Godwin at the piano the rest of the week 
(CH 2-9468). 

Bitter End- 1 47 Bleecker St. The folk scene in a 
down-town coffeehouse. Now it's Bette Mid- 
ler shows 9 and 11; Fri & Sat 8:30, 10:30. 12:30. 
Tuesdays are for visiting talent (475-7804). 

Boomer's— 340 Bleecker St. Live jazz nightly from 
9:30 to 3 a.m. Soul food specialties and a village-y 
comfortable atmosphere (243-0245). 



There's always 
something going on 
around the house. 



Nikon House. 
It's a home for 
people who love 
fine cameras and 
fine photography. 

Every month brings 
a fascinating new sem- 
inar on such subjects 
as extreme closeups, 
portraiture and photo- 
journalism, available 
light, architectural, 
underwater and wild- 




life photography and super 8 too. 
All taught by experts in the field. 
And there's always an exhibi- 
tion of photographs 
in our gallery. 
And a complete 
array of Nikon cam- 
eras and accessories 
with a staff of ex- 
perts to answer your 
questions. Visit us 
any time, 10 am to 6 pm, 
Monday through Friday. 



What's going on around Nikon House in June? 
Photo Gallery — Maury Englander's People. 

NIKON HOUSE 

437 MADISON AVENUE AT 50th STREET. NEW YORK CITY 
This is the Japanese symbol for "house.'' Please think of it as your invitation to visit ours. 



Margarita Gavilan: the name to remember for a drink to remember. 
A noticeably different drink than no-name Margaritas. Still ladylike. But 
ladylike with all the Latin temperament you love still there. Remember 
never to ask for a Margarita without mentioning the last name: Gavilan. 
(It means "The Hawk".) And it's authentic Mexican tequila. 





r.:tf 



Tequila Gavilan 

* Imported by Foreign Vintages, Inc. N. Y. C. 90 Proof 
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Bradley'*— 70 University PI. Dining, drinking ind 
listening to jazz In the heart of the Village. 

Closed Sun (228-6440). 

Brandy's 11-1584 York, nr 83rd. Dancing to a live 
group Tues-Sun. Jon Adelson's on the guitar Fri 
and Sat (861-3902). 

Danny's Brown Jug— 61st & 1st Ave, Mike Asquino 
sings & plays, Fri & Sat thru 6/3 (TE 8-2230). 

Duncan's— 303 E 53rd. The piano and bass of Bill 
Halsey and Leonard Gaskins, plus beauteous 
steaks if music makes you hungry (838-6154). 

Fiddlestix-1487 1st Ave at 77th. Various groups 
offer jazz Sun from 6:30 on, Mon from 9 p.m. on. 
Thru 5/28. The Ted Curson Ensemble, from 5/30, 
Rahsaan Roland Kirk & The Vibration Society. 
Italian cuisine (RE 4-9777). 

Guilar-753 10th Ave, at 51st Best guitar listening 
in the city very often, from Wed thru Sun. From 
9:30 on. Soul food on hand (265-9334). 

Hall Nota— 289 Hudson at Spring. Various top-notch 
groups and blues singer Jimmy Rushing rushes in 
on Fri & Sat (AL 5-9752). 

lnca-399 W 12th. Singer-guitarist Liza Lerner (Alan 

J. Lerner's daughter) here Tuesdays thru Thursdays 
(242-9722). 

Jaques— 168 Bleecker St. Lance Hayward on jazz 
piano. Wed-Mon; Dr. Lyn Christie on bass. Fri & 
Sat. Tues, Jimmy Young (254-5920). 

Jimmy Byrn«'s-79th St & 2nd Ave. Dixieland jazz 
and the Smith Street Society Jazz Band appears 
here Fri nights from 6 to 10 p.m. (628-3369). 

Jimmy Hyan's-154 W 54 at 7th. Dixieland music, 
9:30 to 3, by Jimmy McPartland, Chuck Folds, Joe 
Muranyi, Bobby Pratt and Eddie Locke. Closed 
Sundays (CO 5-9505). 

Joe's Pier 52-Showboat Bar, 144 W 52nd The Arte 
Narvez Trio (bass, guitar and drum) and singer 
Betty Leonard; besides all the nice fishy things to 
eat (245-6652). 

La Paalla-3 Hamilton PI. nr 136th & Bdway. Nor- 
thernmost outpost for fine Iberian cuisine. 
Flamenco rhythms by guitarist Emilio Prado. Tues 
thru Sun. 5 p.m. to 1 a m. (690-1300). 

Max's Kansas Clty-213 Park Ave South. Restaurant 
downstairs: live music upstairs Wed to Sun at 10 

and midnight. Thru 5/28. White Cloud (777-7870). 

Music Box-121 W 3rd St. The Graham Stewart 
Dixielanders play Tue & Fri, 9 to 1, in this nice 
little Village lounge. The rest of the week it's a 
go go. No cover, no minimum (677-9705). 

My House-1160 1st Ave nr 63rd, |azz pianist- 
composer Neil Wolfe, with Frank Sostek on bass, 
Tues-Sat. 9 p.m -2 a.m.. Sun brunch trio, 3-7 p.m. 
832-9410) 

Pee wee's- Ave A at 12th St. Thru the week, pure 
jazz and soul food. Thursdays Nina Sheldon enter- 
tains. Folk music on Sun from 4 to 8 (473-9596). 

Philharmonic Cafe-Philharmonic Hall, Lincoln Cen- 
ter, 65th St & Bdway. Classical-jazz guitarist Gene 
Bertoncini plays from 10 on in this attractive and 
convenient (to Lincoln Center events) room. 
Closed Sun (TR 4-4000). 

Raflkl-170 Ave A. at E 11th. Jazz is heard; food 
is served; visiting talent contributes. From 9 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. (477-9532 or 288- 5810). 

Slxlsh-88th at First. Jimmy Demitrack with a gui- 
tar Tue thru Fri. Guest pianist weekends. Good 
food til 12:30 a.m. (722-6161 or 348-8954). 

Sluge'-Jazz parlor in the Far East (242 E 3rd. betw 
Aves B & C). Jazz combines nightly 9 to 4 a.m. 
Closed Mon (677-9727). 

The Cellar-70 W 95th. Cedar Walton-Sam Jones duo 
from 10 except Sun when it's guitarist Roland 
Prince, with a bassist, and Mon when it's the Larry 
Willis duo. Continental cuisine served until 1 a.m. 
(866-1200). 

The Cookery-8th St & University PI. Thru 6/8. it's 
the great jazz pianist Eddie Heywood nightly, ex- 
cept Sundays, from 8 p.m. to 1 p.m. Sundays are 
taken over by pianist Dick Hyman from 7 to mid- 
night (OR 4-4450). 

Tha Qashousa-275 First Ave, at 16th. Rustic old 
place with fans on the ceiling and brick walls 
and things. On Thur. Graham Stewart's Gashouse 
Gang plays Dixieland Jazz 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. No 
cover, no minimum (674-9429). 

Tha Needle's Eye -7 Ninth Ave (Gansevoort St & 

Little W 12th St.) Jazz; plenty of parking space 

and substantial food (243-9297). 



Tha Sundowner-309 E 60th. E of 2nd. Dancing 
nightly. Guitar soloist Joe Saint on weekends; 
hootenannies, and contemporary rock groups. Wed, 
up-and-coming comics. No cover, no minimum. 
Food from 8 p.m. (832-9094). 

Village Gala-Bleecker at Thompson. Restaurant and 
jazz lounge. Thru 5/28, Charles Earland Sextet. 
5/31-6/3. the New Rhythm and Blues Quintet. 
6/5-25. Ahmad Jamal Trio (GR 5-5120). 

Village Vanguard, 178 7th Ave S at 11th. Charlie 
Mingus and his 20-piece band thru the week, and 
on Mon the Thad Jones-Mel Lewis band (989-9011). 

Wast Boondock-114 Tenth Ave, cor 17th. Mon, 

Tues, Wed, Nat Jones on piano; Herbie Lewis on 
bass. Thurs-Sun. Lance Hayward on piano, and 
Carl Pruitt on bass. Soft atmosphere, sawdust 
floors, amber lights, "boss" soul food (929-9645). 

Your Father's Mustache -7th Ave S at 10th 77 ban- 
jos in an Informal setting (and there's dancing 
here now); on Sun (6:30-11 p.m.) feverish con- 
certs by the jazz sextet known as Balaban and 

Cats. 

DISCOTHEQUES 



Adam'a Apple— 1117 First Ave. For the singles 
trade. Dancing nightly, seven days a week and 
special champagne brunches on weekends. There's 
a Garden of Eden room for dancing (371-8651). 

And Vinnie-227 E 67th. Dancing to the Jose Mar- 
quez trio, and pianist vocalist Terry Wheeler's at 

the Piano Bar; food consists of divers Oriental 
delights (CI 9-1250). 

Dionysus— 304 E 48th Spanking white rug-covered 
walls and Greek food. Lively dance scene to 
Andres Ortigas' rock band featuring Andres Rieloff 
rock guitar & vocals from 8:30. Mon thru Sat (758- 
8240). 

Headrest— 24 E 22nd. A new one with mirrors, ice- 
cream parlor, game room, fireplace, fun dancing, 
dinner— and more— every night (260-4630). 

Hlppopolamus-154 E 54 at Third. Extremely good 
food served from 8 p.m. to 3 a.m. Discotheque 
10 p.m. to 4 a.m. Cous-cous on Sunday. And the 
decor is "English Club." Better make reservations 

(486-1566). 

The Nickel Bar-127 W 72nd St. A beaded canopy 
and nickel peanut, gum and candy machines set 
the atmosphere at this casual discotheque. (874- 
9858) 

L'Oubllatta-2 W 55th Come and forget your troubles 

in this soul French discotheque. Dancing from 
10 p.m. The decor Is medieval and lovely, the 
music nostalgic (265-1595). 
Sirocco— 29 E 29th St. Mediterranean lounge, sup- 
per club and discotheque with Greek-Israeli folk- 
rock singer Ari San. and Greek folk dancing a 
specialty (683-9409). 



NEW YORK FAIR AND 
FESTIVAL SERVICE 

For information concerning domestic and foreign 
festivals and fairs— description, dates, locations, 
transportation, accommodations, call 684-5544. 5 
Monday to Friday. 10 a m. until 6 p.m. New York 
Magazine will be happy to answer your questions. 



Children 



A Dream Event— Theater of participation, at 2 30p m. 
for children 6 to 12 $1, $2 for adults. Manhattan 
Theater Club. 321 E 73rd (288-2500). (Closed) 

Aladdin and the Magic Lamp— Every Saturday and 
Sunday at 1:30 and 3:30 p.m. S1.50. Reservations 
a must. Courtyard Playhouse, 137a W 14th St 
(765-9540). 

Ceremonial Art— From the permanent collection of 
the Jewish Museum, exhibited in an environmental 
context encouraging the participation of children, 
six and up. SI for adults, 50e for children. Thru 7/9. 
1109 Fifth Ave (Rl 9-3770, Ext. 394). 

Children's Theater-Nathan's Downstairs, at Bdway 
and 43rd St. (594-7455). Sundays at 1 and 3. Free 
kiddie shows, marionettes, clowns, magicians, 
folk-song groups. "It's hard to hear above the 
munching. Given the uneven quality ol the enter- 
tainments, that's not always a negative factor." At 
the 601 Long Beach Rd, Oceanside, L.I. branch, 
the same, every Sat & Sun at 1 :30 (516 RO 6-2345). 



"La Foret 
is the most 
enjoyable 
supper club 
in town... 

Dancing to Peter Duchin's 
orchestra, led by his disciple, 
Jason Peters. It's also the only 
place we danced where we tuned 
in to the 'contact rock' heat?^ 

— New York Magazine 

Reservations: M.Sirio TE-H-WXK) 

„,The Pierre 

5th Avenue at 61st Street. New York 
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The same at the Yonkers branch, 2290 Central Park 
Ave, Sundays, 11:30 a.m. (914 SP 9-1800). 

City Center Young People's Theater • 11 W 55th 
Saturdays at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 

Fire, Water, Stone and Air— Creative dramatics, 
music, stories, poetry, for children ages 7-11. 
admission free. Every Tue at 4 p.m. YM-YWHA, 
Lexington Ave at 92nd (427-6000). "An excellent 
story-telling program for those who attend regular- 
ly: also fine for the child who can only drop by 
once every several weeks " (Closed) 

Genii and the White Jewels-Dance fables for chil- 
dren. Sat & Sun at 2 p.m. Children S1.50; adults 
S2. Theater East. 211 E 60th (TE 8-0177). 

Gilbert and Sullivan Operettas-Thru 5/28. H.M.S. 
Pinatore. 5/31-6/4. The Pirates ol Penzance. 6/7-11, 
H M.S. Pinatore. Family matinees at 4 on Sat & 
Sun. Children half price. Adults S4 & S5. Jan Hus. 
351 E 74th (LE 5-6310). "Adult entertainment that 
seem to attract a family crowd. For good reason." 

Little Red Riding Hood-Every Saturday and Sunday 
at 3 p.m. S1.50, reservations are a must. Courtyard 
Playhouse, 137A W 14th (765-9540). "A small gem 
for the mini-theatregoer, aged 3-7. Rollicking, 
fast-paced performance loosely based on the 
original story." 

Merl-MIni Players- 2:30 p.m. Aliiwishes I. 
Tickle. $1 for children: S2. for adults. Sat at 2:30 
p.m. 11, for children; $2. for adults. The Univer- 
salis! Church Theater, 4 W 76th St. at CPW (260- 
4863). "If your taste runs to all-child casts, these 
productions cater to It." (Closed) 

Moofy Puppet-E Manh School Bldg. 233 E 18. 
Audience may play-act, play instruments and help 
design a Moofy. Ages 5 to 9. Sun 2 p.m. $1.50. 
Reservations a must. A Moofy kit to each child 
(677-6216 or GR 5-8671). 

Muse-1500 Bedford Ave. Bklyn. An exhibition of 
children's prints, live animal programs, see and 
touch, science program planetarium, Sundays 
Aurora liquid light, live animals, plus after-school 
activities at 3:30 p.m. (774-2900). "Worth a trip 
to Brooklyn." 

N.Y. Botanical Garden-Every day, 11 a.m. to 3 
p.m., free. A tropical rain forest, with exotic trees. 
A conservatory and many beautiful things to look 
and wonder at. Film every hour on the hour, Sat & 
Sun. Southern Blvd at 200th St, Bronx (933-9400). 

Prospect Park Zoo-Ftatbush Ave and Empire Blvd. 
Bklyn. Seals and lions and elephants, barrels of 
monkeys and loads of bears, all sizes and colors. 
Always free. 

Provlncetown Theater- Hansel and Gretel. musical 
for young people. Saturdays at 1 and 3 p.m. $2.50 
and $2 Provincetown. 113 MacDougal St. (228- 
0900) 

Stuff and Nonsense- A musical revue for children, 
Sundays at 2. $1.50. Downstairs at Allen's Restau- 
rant. 1271 3rd Ave, at 73rd (879-1514). 

The King's Creampuffs— "A musical romp through 
delicatessia," for children 5-12 yrs. Sats 11 & 
12:30; Suns 12:30. $1.50, The Actor's Playhouse. 
100 7th Ave (472-0468, 228-0900). 

The King's Crown and I— A contemporary musical 
fairy tale cartoon. 5/26. 27. 28. 5:30 p.m ; 5/27. 
midnight. $1 . Theatre at St. Clement's, 423 W 46th 
St (CI 6-7277). 

The Mask— Dance and mime. Salvatore Guida's per- 
formances at 2:30 Saturdays and Sundays. $1.50 
for children, $2 for adults. 125 Fifth Ave (for reser- 
vations OR 3-0291 and 533-7190). 

The Proposition Circus-Off-Broadway's improvisa- 
tional musical revue in a children's edition. Sun- 
days at 1 p.m. $1 for children. $2 for adults. 
Mercer-Wilde Cabaret. 240 Mercer St (673-3937). 
"Talented ensemble of improvisational players 
in skits, stories and songs that, in large pari, come 
off extremely well. Six or 7 is a suitable minimum 
age for enjoying this show: maximum age is 21- 
plus." 

Turnabouts-Saturdays at St. Peter's Episcopal 
Church. 336 W 20th St. 2 to 3 p.m. ages 3 to 5. 
3:30 to 4:30 p.m. age 6 to 10. $1.50. Thru May, 
Wear playclothes (YU 2-7360). 

Turtles-For ages 5-12. a story about a little girl who 
loses her pet turtles, featuring as characters a 
clown, a flower, a gnome and a butterfly. SI, Sats 
& Suns 1 p.m., The Actor's Experimental Unit, 682 
6th Ave, (JU 2-4240). 



(Comments by Claire Berman) 



What's Free?— Everything's free at N.Y. Con- 
vention and Visitors Bureau, 90 E 42nd St, 
10017. Visit or write for literature, maps, 
guides, TV tickets, baby-sitters, "two-fers," 
latest lists ("20 Free Things To Do in N.Y.C." 
and "13 New Off-Beat Sights"). Multilingual 
staff available. Open 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily and 
the telephone number is 687-1300. 



Concerts 



FRIDAY, MAY 26 



New York Philharmonic "Tonight We Dance," Phil- 
harmonic Hall. 8:30. Conductor: Andre Koste- 
lanetz: soloists: Edward Vi I lei la and Patricia 
McBride. dancers. Kodaly. Britten, Strauss, Tchai- 
kovsky, Khachaturian. 

Chicago, Carnegie Hall, 8 
Jullllard School Concert, Tully Hall, 8:30 
Bella Schumlatcher, pianist, Lincoln Center Library- 
Museum Auditorium, 6:30. 

Greenwich House Woodwind Trio, Greenwich House 
Music School, 46 Barrow, CH 2-4770, 8 (free). 
Performers: Jean Kershaw, flute: Livio Caroli. 
oboe; Lester Cantor, bassoon. 

Shirley Gruenhut, pianist, Brooklyn College, Ger- 
shwin Theater, 8 (free). 

Seven Fold Gilt, rock group, Calvary Church, Park 
at 21. GR 5-1216, midnight. 



SATURDAY, MAY 27 



New York Philharmonic "Tonight We Dance," Phil- 
harmonic Hall, 8:30. Repeating Friday's program. 
Chicago, Carnegie Hall, 8 

Emma Contestabile, pianist. Carnegie Recital Hall, 
8:30. 

George Kehler, pianist, Lincoln Center Library- 
Museum Auditorium, 2:30. 



SUNDAY, MAY 28 



Chicago, Carnegie Hall, 8. 

Jeremy Combs, pianist. Museum of the City of New 
York. Fifth at 103, 534-1672. 2 (free). Bach. Men- 
delssohn. Debussy. 

Billy Taylor, jazz-pianist. Restoration Theater. 1368 
Fulton St, 636-0918. 5:30 and 8. 

Michael Boriskln, pianist. Brooklyn Museum, 200 

Eastern Pkway. NE 8-5000, 2. 
Richard Bouchett, organist. St. Michael's Church. 

Amsterdam at 99, AC 2-2700, 4 (free). 



MONDAY, MAY 29 



Harlem Philharmonic Orchestra, Central Park Mall. 
2:30. Conductor: Karl Hampton Porter. 

Naumburg Orchestra, Central Park Mall. 7. Con- 
ductor: Abraham Kaplan; soloist: Elaine Bonazzi. 
mezzo-soprano. Arias from Rossini and Offenbach 
operas, Prokofiev's "Classical Symphony." 



TUESDAY, MAY 30 



New York Philharmonic Festival Promenade, Phil- 
harmonic Hall, 8:30. Conductor: Andre Kostelanetz; 
soloist: John Browning, piano. Rossini, Barber, 
Tchaikovsky, Ibert, Debussy, Offenbach. 

Juilliard School Chamber Music Concert, Tully Hall, 

8:30. 

Margaret Hee-Leng Tan, pianist, Lincoln Center 
Library-Museum Auditorium. 6:30. 

New York Choral Society Summer Sing, CAMI Hall. 
165 W 57. 972-0113. 7:30. Abraham Kaplan will 
conduct the Collegiate Chorale and audience par- 
ticipants in Handel's "Messiah." 

Paula Swepslon, soprano. Trinity Church, Bdway at 
Wall, 269-6640. 12:45 (free). 

Sea Song Concert, South Street Pier. Fulton and 
East River, 349-4310, 7. 



WEDNESDAY, MAY 31 



New York Philharmonic "Tonight We Dance," Phil 
harmonic Hall. 8:30. Friday's program with addi 
tional works by Donizetti, Rachmaninoff and Ponce 
performed by Lily Pons, soprano. 

Tom Jones, audible schlock, Madison Square Gar- 
den, 7:30. With Pat Henry. Rock Flowers, Jeff 
Sturges Universe 



PRIVACY 

in Paradise! 

JAMAICA, West Indies: Large 
modern house and guest house for rent 
by the day! Near Port Maria and thus 
away from the island's tourist areas! 

Recently built by millionaire pub- 
lisher at a cost of $200,000! Fabulous 
main house with two spacious cen- 
trally air-conditioned bedrooms; large 
study facing the sea; game room with 
ping pong table; dressing room; 3 
bathrooms; modern kitchen; dining 
room; ballroom-size living room; up- 
stairs patio that allows for nude sun- 
bathing; elegant terrace with breath- 
taking panoramic view of the sea. 
Contemporary furniture. Large filtered 
fresh-water swimming pool. 

Guest house has 3 air-conditioned 
bedrooms; kitchen; dining room; 2 
bathrooms; 2 verandas; change room 
for pool guests; tree shower; etc 

Eleven acres of lovely grounds with 
mountains in background. Beach privi- 
leges. Separate staff quarters. Price in- 
cludes staff of five with fine cook, 
and buder. Accommodates 10 adults. 

Now renting through Dec. 15th. 

S100 daily, noon through noon. 

To reserve for a day, a week or a 
month, phone Carole Livingston at 
(N.Y.) 212 736-1141 or (N.J.) 201 
866-0490. Or write to Rentals, The 
Stuart Place, 120 Enterprise Avenue, 
Secaucus. N. J. 07094. 



Delightfully unspoiled. . 

BfUTHERA BEACH INN I 

Miles of beautiful beach, pool, sailing, fish- 
ing, tennis and GOLF (by card) at our 18- 
hole championship course nearby. Delight- 
ful food, air conditioned, oceanfront rooms. 
Pan Am flies dally to Rock Sound from New 
York and Miami. 

See your Travel Agent or our representatives 
ROBERT REID ASSOCIATES, INC. 

Chicago - Miami - New York- London - Toronto 





. . . where you can dine and 
dance and let an evening 
slip away in moments. - 

dcCDedici 



• Classical Northern 
Italian Cuisine 

• Lou Bacotti Trio 

• Mon-Sat SPM1AM 

• Reservations 



Hist or ante 



deCDedici 

2 East 86th Street 472-1477 

NEW YORK. N Y. 
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Coptfrigritec 



$199. 
A small price to pay 
lor 8 days In Barbados. 

During Bonanza 72 
now through Dec. 15th, 1972 

PARADISE BEACH HOTEL 

Fun people, magnificent beach 
on fabulous West Coast. 8 days 
-7 nights. $157 to $199 MAP 
per person, double occupancy 

COBBLERS COVE HOTEL 

Seaside bungalow apartments. 
Lush tropic gardens. Entertain- 
ment and dining privileges at 
Paradise Beach Hotel. 8 days- 
7 nights. $155 to $169 per per- 
son, double occupancy 

Package includes: Airport 
transfer, sightseeing, choice of 
activities and a special gift. 
Budget Bonanza European 
Plan packages also available. 




CUNARD-TRAFALCAR RESORTS LTD. 

Book now through your travel agent 
or Cunaro Line, 212-661-7500. For 
brochures write Cunard, Dept. CTZ- 
529. 21 1 W. 61st St., N.Y., N.Y. 10023 




Have a 
Fit! 



Or 2 or 3. Or as many 
fittings as necessary. Our 
custom suits are made to 
look and fit as a ready- 
made never could. Qual- 
ity shows. Choose from 
the finest imported and 
domestic fabrics. Every- 
thing is hand-sewn by our 
tailors on the premises. 
We have suited the best 
dressed men, and women, 
for over 52 years. 
Prices start at $150 




The Tailor Master Inc. 

939 1st Ave. at 52nd St. 
980-3535 




Naomi Holtzman, folksinger, Lincoln Center Library- 
Museum Auditorium, 6:30. 

Cynthia Caggiano, pianist, Mannes College of Music, 
8:30 (free). Bach, Mozart, Schumann, Prokofiev, 
Chopin. 

Carol Shatter, pianist, Wurlitzer Music Store, 130 W 
42. 947-8140, 7:30 (free). 

The Seuffert Band, New York Public Library Prom- 
enade, Fifth near 40th. noon. 



THURSDAY, JUNE 1 



New York Philharmonic Featlval Promenade, Phil- 
harmonic Hall, 8:30. Repeating Tuesday's program. 

The Juilliard Orchestra, Tully Hall, 8:30. Conductor: 
Alfred Wallenstein. Brahms, Wagner. 

Wendy Eisler, flutist, Lincoln Center Library-Mu- 
seum Auditorium, 6:30. 

New York Choral Society Summer Sing, CAMI Hall, 
165 W 57, 972-0113, 7:30. Robert DeCormier con- 
ducts the New York Choral Society and audience 
participants in Mozart's "Requiem" and Vivaldi's 
"Beatus Vir" and "Credo." 

Chris Rohmann, ballads with acoustic guitar, St. 
James' Church, Madison at 71, 288-4100, 12:30. 
Sandwiches and beverages available. 

Philip Stelnhaus, organist, Trinity Church, Bdway at 
Wall, 269-6640, 12:45 (free). 



Opera 



FRIDAY, MAY 26 



Stuyvesant Community Opera and Ensemble Opera 
Company, Stuyvesant Auditorium, 345 E 15, 473- 
3485, 7:30 (free). Mozart's "Don Giovanni." 



FRIDAY-SATURDAY, MAY 28-27 



Amato Opera Theater, Verdi's "Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera." 8:15. 



FRIDAY-SUNDAY, MAY 26-28 



Light Opera ol Manhattan, Gilbert & Sullivan's 
"H.M.S. Pinafore," 5/26, 8:30; 5/27, 4 and 8:30; 
5/28, 4. 



SATURDAY, MAY 27 



Queens Opera Association, Francis Lewis H.S. Audi- 
torium, 58-20 Utopia Parkway, Flushing, FL 3-4311, 
8. Verdi's "Rigoletto" with Ableson, Ramsey, 
Santana; conductor: Dellicarri. 



WEDNESDAY, MAY 31-THURSDAY, JUNE 1 



Light Opera of Manhattan, Gilbert & Sullivan's "The 
Pirates of Penzance," 8:30. 



Dance 



NEW YORK CITY BALLET 
NEW YORK STATE THEATER 
LINCOLN CENTER 
(Thru 7/2) 



Bugaku." "Chopiniana," "Firebird." 
n the Night," "Fantasies." "Epi- 



Tchaikovsky Suite No. 



Fri, 5/26, 8, 
Sat, 5/27, 2, 

sodes," "Symphony in C. 
Sat, 5/27, 8, "Jewels." 
Sun, 5/28, 1, "Chopiniana," 

1, " "Prodigal Son." 

Sun, 5/28, 7, "Watermill," "The Goldberg Variations.' 
Tue, 5/30, 8, "Fantasies," "Concerto Barocco.' 
"Dim Lustre," "The Concert." 



Wed, 5/31, 8, 
'Episodes, 

Thur, 6/1, 8, "La Source, 
in C." 



Four Temperaments,' 

"Firebird." 



"In the Night," 
Watermill," "Symphony 



THE ROYAL BALLET 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
LINCOLN CENTER 
(Thru 6/3) 



Fri, 5/26, 8; Sat, 5/27, 2 and 8, "Sleeping Beauty." 

Mon. 5/29, 8, "The Invitation," "Thais," "Nut- 
cracker Pas De Deux," "Rite of Spring." 

Tue, 5/30, 8, "Romeo and Juliet." 

Wed, 5/31, 2 and 8, "Anastasia." 

Thur, 6/1, 8, "The Invitation," "Thais," "Nutcracker 
Pas de Deux," "Rite of Spring." 



SPRING DANCE FESTIVAL* 



Elizabeth Keen Dance Company-Fri, 5/26, 1, 
Oueens Borough Hall (rain 5/30); 3:30, Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, Fifth at 82 (rain 5/30) . . . Sat. 
5/27, noon and f:30. Coney Island Avenue, betw 
Boardwalk and Brightwater Court (rain 5/28). 

'Free performances created for areas and archi- 
tectural spaces, presented by City Center. Call 
246-8989 for additional information. 



OTHER EVENTS 



FRIDAY, MAY 26 



Joan Miller and the Chambers Arts/Dance Players, 

Manhattan Theater Club, 321 E 73, 288-2500. 8. 

Square Dancing, South Street Pier, Fulton and East 
River, 349-4310, 7:30. Participation event. 

Mary Jean Cowell and Irene Dowd, dancer/choreog- 
raphers, Columbia University, Earl Hal), 116 and 
Bdway, 280-2346, 8:30 (free). "Dances for a Large 
Room." 



FRIDAY-SATURDAY, MAY 26-27 



Dance Uptown (sponsored by Barnard College), 280- 
2079-5/26, 7.15: choreography by Rudy Perez, 
Low Library Plaza; 8: works by Sara Rudner, Doug- 
las Dunn, Hava Kohav, Judith Willis, Minor Latham 
Playhouse; 8: work by Art Bauman and Eleanor 
Gilbert, Altschul Plaza . . . 5/27, 7.-J5: choreog- 
raphy by Cliff Keuter, Barnard Lawn; 8: works by 
Toby Armour, Sandra Genter, Claudia Gitelman, 
Minor Latham Playhouse; 8: choreography by Lin 
Lerner, Altschul Plaza. (All events on the Barnard- 
Columbia campus.) 



MONDAY, MAY 29 



Charles Stanley and Carolyn Lord, dancers/choreog- 
raphers, Elgin Cinema. Eighth Ave at 19, 675- 
0935, midnight. 



TUESDAY-WEDNESDAY, MAY 30-31 



Sheila Sobel and Company, Cubiculo, 414 W 51, 
265-2138, 8. 



WEDNESDAY, MAY 31 



Sun Ock Lee, dancer, Carnegie Recital Hall, 6. 
Harkness Ballet School Trainees, Town Hall, 5:45. 



WEDNESDAY, MAY 31-THURSDAY, JUNE 1 



Tina Croll and Company, Clark Center, Eighth Ave at 
51 . 929-8772, 8. 



MUSIC DIRECTORY 

Amato Opera Theater, 319 Bowery (at 2nd St), 228-8200. 

Bel Canto-Opera, Madison Avenue Baptist Church, 30 E 31, MU 5-1377. 

Brooklyn Academy of Music, 30 Lafayette Avenue, Bklyn, 783-6700. 

Brooklyn College, Whitman Hall/Gershwin Theater, Campus Rd & Hillel Place, Bklyn, 859-1180. 
Carnegie Hall and Carnegie Recital Hall, Seventh Avenue and 57, CI 7-7459. 
City Center, 131 W 55. CI 6-8989. 

Hunter College, Playhouse, 68 betwn Park & Lex; Assembly Hall, 69 betwn Park & Lex, 535-5350. 
Light Opera ol Manhattan, Jan Hus Playhouse, 351 E 74, LE 5-6310. 

Lincoln Center, Alice Tully Hall, 1941 Broadway, 362-1911. Library-Museum, 111 Amsterdam Avenue. 
799-2200. Metropolitan Opera. Lincoln Center Plaza, 799-4420. New York State Theater, Lincoln 
Center Plaza, TR 7-4727. Philharmonic Hall, Lincoln Center Plaza. TR 4-2424. 

Manhattan School ol Music, Borden and Hubbard Auditoriums, 120 Claremont Avenue. 749-2802. 

Mannes College ol Music, 157 E 74. 737-0700. 

NYU Loeb Student Center, LaGuardla Place & Washington Square South, 598-2116. 
Oueens College, L.I. Expressway and Kissena Blvd, Flushing, 445-7676. 
Town Hall, 113 W 43. JU 2-4536. 
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Art 



MAY 26 THROUGH JUNE 1 



OPENING SOLOS 



Douglas Abdell-Graham, 1014 Madison, 535-5767. 
Bronze sculpture, 5/31-6/24. 

Pater Bradley-Emmerich, 41 E 57, PL 2-0124. 
Large-scale color-field paintings by a talented 
younger artist, 6/1-6/30. 

Laurace James-55 Mercer, 226-8513. Kinetic sculp- 
ture, 5/27-6/8. 

Ray Kass-Stone. 48 E 86. YU 8-6870. Abstract 
paintings filled with hard-edge forms, 5/27-6/17. 

Gustavo Novoa-Wally F, 17 E 57, HA 1-5390. Wild- 
life paintings, 6/1-7/1. 

Manuel Gomez Raba— Galerie Internationale, 1095 
Madison, UN 1-7877. Wood constructions, 5/30- 
6/10. 

Helen Romorlni-Panoras, 62 W 56, PL 7-2117. Fig- 
urative paintings, 5/30-6/10. 

Barry Rosenthal— Prince Street, 106 Prince, SA 2- 
3870. Paintings. 5/26-6/14. 

Abraham Walkovitz-Duncan, 825 Madison, YU 8- 
3110. "Isadora Dancing": watercolors and draw- 
ings influenced by Rodin by the early American 
modernist, 5/27-6/3. 



CONTINUING SOLOS 



Robert Adler-Poindexter, 24 E 84, 628-2844. Land- 
scape paintings, thru 6/1. 

Jeff Antln-Scarabaeus, 223 E 60, MU 8-7378. Hand- 
crafted fashions in suede, thru 5/31. 

Jean Arp-Weintraub, 992 Madison, TR 9-1195. Paint- 
ings, drawings, sculpture and graphics by the 
Swiss master, thru 6/30. 

Jack Baker-Hammer, 51 E 57, PL 8-0410. Land- 
scapes, interiors, still lifes, thru 6/3. 

John Battenberg-Krasner, 1061 Madison, RE 4-6110. 
Cast aluminum and bronze sculpture depicting 
the havoc wrought by oil spills on California 
shores, thru 5/27. 

Rosemarle Beck-Peridot/Washburn, 820 Madison. 
RH 4-8560. Narrative paintings based on the 
legend of Orpheus and Eurydice by a talented 
figure painter, thru 6/3, (closed 5/27). 

Suzanne Benton-Caravan House, 132 E 65, RH 4- 
3793. Masks and ritual sculpture, thru 6/10. 

Eugene Berman-Larcada, 23 E 67 , 249-4561. De- 
signs for Igor Stravinsky ballets "Renard," 
"Danses Concertantes," "Scenes de Ballet," 
"Pulcinella," thru 6/24. 

Ben Bianchi-Benedek. 380 W Bdway. 431-3160. 
Sculpture, thru 6/10. 

Camilla Blaffer-George Kaplan, 730 Fifth, CI 6- 
3416. Surrealistic oils and watercolors, thru 5/31. 

Buck Buchanan-Pousa, 64 E 55, 752-6510. Paintings 
related to ecological subjects, thru 6/5. 

Charles Burchfield-Raydon, 1091 Madison, 288- 
3555. Doodles and drawings from the artist's 
world of fantasy, thru 6/30. 

Alexander Calder-Hutton, 967 Madison, 249-9700. 
Aubusson tapestries, thru 5/31. 

Stuart Daly-Panoras. 62 W 56, PL 7-2117. Abstract 
paintings, thru 5/27. 

Brad Davls-98 Greene Street Loft, 966-7673. Works 
by a talented young painter of symbolic images 
with an ironic twist, thru 6/3. 

Zlta Davlsson— Bergdorf Goodman, 745 Fifth, 4th 
fl. PL 3-7300. Family portraits, thru 5/27. 

Virginia Dehn-Caravan House. 132 E 65, RH 4-4793. 
Paintings resembling mosaics, thru 6/10. 

Ronaldo de Juan-Adam, 21 E 73. BU 8-0564. Paint- 
ings, thru 6/3. 

James De Martls-Artemis East, 166 Lexington, 
532-1540. Paintings, thru 6/3. 

Jose De Rivera— Borgenlcht, 1018 Madison, LE 5- 
8040. Elegant abstract chrome sculpture by a 
master craftsman, thru 6/3. 

Luclle Driskell— Environment, 205 E 60, MU 8-5880. 
Marble and bronze sculpture, thru 6/3. 

Kenneth R. Duss-Franis, 432 W Bdway, 431-8255. 
Paintings, thru 6/16. 

Jane Eakln-Myers, 50 W 57, 246-2717. Abstract 
paintings, thru 6/10. 

Philip Evergood-Kennedy, 20 E 56, 758-3850. Paint- 
ings and drawings by a representational artist who 
had a great following in the forties, thru 6/2. 



Lyonel Felnlnger- Sabarsky, 987 Madison, 628-6281. 
Drawings and watercolors, thru 6/30. 

Herbert Ferber— Hammarskiold Plaza Sculpture Gar- 
den, 866 Second, 661-0033. Steel and copper 
sculpture, thru 7/31. 

John Fernie-Palley, 93 Prince, 226-3700. Con- 
structions and photographs, thru 5/27. 

Gertrude Flske-Schoelkopf, 825 Madison, TR 9- 
4639. Paintings, thru 6/1. 

Chung-Ray Fong-Nordness, 236/238 E 75, 988-4410. 
Paintings by a member of the Fifth Moon Group 
of Taiwan, thru 6/1. 

Gloria Furman-Gallery 91, Heights Hill Artists Co- 
operative. 91 Atlantic Ave. Bklyn, UL 5-2214. 
Paintings and collages, thru 5/26. 

Suzi Gabllk-Dintenfass, 18 E 67, RH 4-1580. Dense- 
ly-packed surrealistic collages incorporating pho- 
tomontage, and using intense personal imagery, 
thru 5/26. 

Uoyd S. Gllmour, Jr.— Van Der Straeten. 981 
Madison, 988-0617. Impressionistic paintings, thru 
6/10. 

Juan Gonzales-Stone, 48 E 86. YU 8-6870. Paint- 
ings, thru 5/26. 

Marilyn Fleming Greenberg-Kuhlik, 23 E 67, 879- 
1072. Figurative paintings, thru 6/10. 

Lee Guilliatt— Judson, 239 Thompson. GR 5-9142. 
Paintings and drawings, 5/26-5/28, 6/2-6/4. 

Allan Hacklln-LoGiudice, 59 Wooster, 966-0149. 
Paintings, thru 6/7. 

Barbara Haeger-121 Prince. 475-7303. Aluminum 
sculpture representing the artist's impressions 
of New York, thru 5/27. 

Charles Hinman-Lubln House, 11 E 61, 832-8000, 

Paintings, thru 6/16. 
David Hockney-Emmerich, 41 E 57. PL 2-0124 

Charming, representational paintings and drawings 

with odd surrealist overtones by a leading English 

Pop artist, thru 5/31. 
Winslow Homer-Wildenstein, 19 E 64, TR 9-0500. 

Drawings and paintings by the leading American 

19th-century painter of genre and nature scenes, 

thru 6/3. 

Vlaicu loneseu-Van der Straeten, 981 Madison, 
988-0617. Paintings and graphics by the Rumanian 
artist, thru 6/3. 

Ward Jaekson-Graham, 1014 Madison, 535-5566. 
Drawings, 1966-72, thru 5/27. 

Ben Kamihira— Forum, 1018 Madison, LE 5-6080. 
Paintings, thru 5/26. 

John Kearney-ACA, 25 E 73, 628-2440. "Alphabet 
Zoo": animals made out of automobile bumpers, 
thru 6/3. 

Elena Kepalas-Phoenix, 939 Madison, RH 4-5166. 
Abstract aluminum sculpture, thru 5/27. 

George Koras-Pan-Hellenic Society, 119 W 57, 
765-2300. Bronze sculpture, thru 6/18. 

Barbara Krohn-Wilburt, 194 Third, GR 5-2710. 
Ceramics and clay collages, thru 5/31. 

Dobrlla Kukavcic - Galerie Internationale, 1095 Madi- 
son. UN 1-7877. Paintings, thru 5/27.' 

Les Lalannes-lolas, 15 E 55, PL 5-6914. Sculpture, 
thru 5/27. 

Daniel Lang-French & Company, 980 Madison, 535- 
3330. Moody, evocative landscapes by a sensitive 
intimist painter, thru 6/13. 

Morris Lapldus-Wiener, 963 Madison, 249-2100. 
Paintings by an architect, thru 6/3. 

Le Corbusier-Bonino, 7 W 57, PL 2-9556. Graphics, 
thru 6/10. 

Vilu Lincoln-Rose. 340 E 52. 759-8173. Wall hang- 
ings, thru 5/31. 

John Manning— Graham. 1014 Madison, LE 5-5767. 
Stark paintings of barns, silos and farm land- 
scapes, thru 5/27. 

Giacomo Manzu-Rosenberg, 20 E 79, RH 4-2340. 

Bronze sculpture, thru 5/26. 

Dorothy Mayhall-Sachs. 29 W 57, 421-8686. Painted 
wood sculpture, thru 6/3. 

Paul Maze-Acquavella, 18 E 79, 734-6300. Pastels 
and watercolors of flowers, horseraclng, interiors, 
and scenes of France, England and Spain, thru 
5/31. 

Albert Miglio-Kretschmer. 134 E 74. 628-2402. 
Metallic and enamel paintings, thru 6/10. 

Eleanors Mikus-O.K. Harris, 469 W Bdway, 777- 
6868. Paintings, thru 5/27. 

Shulamlth Miller- Herzl Institute, 515 Park, PL 2- 
0600. Paintings of orthodox Jews, patriarchs and 
prophets, thru 5/28. 




LOOK WHAT 
CHESTER WEINBERG 
JUST SENT US 

THE JACKET 
It's the pipperoo that begins any 
beguiling beguine in the deepest 
color added ranch mink 

THE LABEL 

It makes the next topic seem 

almost insignificant. 

THE PRICE^ 

$1 ,000. And you can charge it on 
any major credit card. 

f itf products labeled to show country ot origin ol imported lurs 



PENN EIETW AVENUE EURS 

400 Fifth Avenue 
Between 36th and 37th • Phone (212) LA 4-9221 
Open: Monday to 7. Thursday to 8, 
Daily and Saturday to 6 



THE MOST APPEALING 
HOTEL IN THE CARIBBEAN.. 
ST. MAARTEN'S 
LITTLE BAY. 

Nestled beneath an ancient fort on 
one of the world's loveliest, intimate 
beaches, Little Bay Beach Hotel 
affords you complete seclusion. Yet, 
it's convenient to many St. Maarten 
attractions. On the premises, seven 
freeport shops offer fabulous buys. 

Every room is air-conditioned, and 
has a breathtaking sea view. And 
Little Bay's superb blend of island 
and Dutch cuisine, coupled with 
typical Dutch efficiency and hospi- 
tality cause many guests to return 
again and again. 

Direct flights from New York and 
San Juan. Little Bay's easy to get to— 
so hard to leave. 

See your travel agent or contact: 
ROBERT REID ASSOCIATES, INC., 
International Representatives, 
1270 Ave. of the Americas, New York 
10020. (212) 757-2444. Offices 
In Chicago, Miami, Toronto, 
London, England. 
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How to 
tell a 
cabbie 
where to 
get off: 



La Fonda 
del Sol 




Open very late. 
Big portions. 
After-theater it's the 
liveliest supper spot in town. 
La Fonda del Sol 
120 West 51st Street 
PL 7-8800 



BRASSERIE 



"The whole world 
comes to the Brasserie." 
Open 24 heures a day. 
100 East 53rd Street 
PL 1-4840 



"Solid drink and good food. 
That's my theory." 
Charley O's 
Rockefeller Center 
33 West 48th Street 
JU 2-7141 

Mamma 
Leone's 

"Cook good Italian food 
and give people their money's worth. 
They'll come." 
Mamma Leone's 
239 West 48th Street 
JU 6-5151 




The new restaurant 
for casual Americans. 
Big, brash, bursting with color. 
The Ground Floor Cafe 
51 West 52nd Street, CBS Building' 
751-5152 



ALL BV RESTAURANT ASSOCIATES. NA 



iTUHALL' 



Susan Mlnaky— Minsky, 105-21 Metropolitan Ave, 
Forest Hills. 544-3282. Paintings, books and 
assemblage, thru 5/28. 

Joan Mitchell-Jackson, 32 E 69, YU 8-1800. 
Paintings by an important second-generation 
Abstract Expressionist who works in Paris, thru 
6/3. 

Isamu Noguchl— Cordier & Ekstrom, 980 Madison, 
YU 8-8857. "Strange Birds": works by a leading 
abstract sculptor working in Brancusi's tradition of 
highly polished materials and refined simplified 
forms, thru 6/17. 

Noriko-Ritchie, 250 E 68, 628-5942. Paintings, thru 
6/17. 

Rafael Palacios-Galeria Oiler, Center for Puerto 

Rican Cultural Relations, 432 Third, 879-4822. 

Paintings by the Puerto Rican artist, thru 6/10. 
Dorothy Mason Pierce- Pen and Brush Club, 16 E 

10, GR 5-3669. Impressionistic paintings, thru 

5/29. 

Conway Piaraon-Falrtree, 924 Madison, 861-4942. 
Ceramics: "106 Variations on the Chicken Fat 
Pot," thru 5/27. 

Mario Plkua-Odyssey House, 115 E 57, 832-7144. 
Paintings and wood sculpture by the Argentinian 
artist, thru 5/31. 

Clayton Pond-Jackson, 32 E 69, YU 8-1800. Abstract 
paintings, thru 6/16. 

Jaan PuHorcat-Sonnabend, 924 Madison, 628-2021. 
Silver articles made in the 20s and 30s— tableware, 
tea services, bowls, etc., thru 6/15. 

Joseph Repp-Gallery 10, 138 W 10, 989-9138. 
Paintings, thru 6/2. 

Odilon Redon-Kerr, 49 E 82, 628-1340. Major litho- 
graphs by the 19th-century romantic decadent, one 
of the great masters of lithography, thru 6/9. 

Eatalla Ralnar-Roko, 90 E 10, GR 3-0760. Abstract 
paintings, thru 5/27. 

Slg Renneli-O.K. Harris, 469 W Bdway, 777-6868. 
Sculpture, thru 5/27, 

Milton Raanlck— Hutchinson, 127 Greene, 254- 
4430. A well-known second generation Abstract 
Expressionist shows abstract paintings after a 
long absence from the scene, thru 5/31. 

Ruth Rooaavalt-Dorsky, 111 Fourth, 473-0887. Fig- 
urative paintings, thru 6/10. 

Herman Roaa-Zabriskie, 29 W 57, 832-9034. City- 
scapes of Lisbon, Albuquerque and New York, 
thru 5/27. 

Edward Ruacha-Multiples, 927 Madison, 249- 
3250. "Insects": amusing deadpan Surrealism by 
a leading California painter, thru 5/31. 

Kenneth Schnall- Washington Irving. 126 E 16, 982- 
3950. Figurative paintings and drawings, thru 5/30. 

Schotier-denise rend, 6 W 57, 765-1330. Complex, 
highly evolved, technologically sophisticated 
sculpture by a leading European kinetic artist, 
thru 6/30. 

Antonio Segul-Lefebre, 47 E 77, RH 4-3384. 

"Stylistic Exercises in Boating," drawings and 

paintings, thru 5/27. 
Armando Sandln-lramar, 125 E 81, 988-5460. Oils 

and gouaches by the Brazilian artist, thru 6/9. 
Julia Shaw-Pratt Institute, Higgins Hall, rm 107, 

Lafayette Ave and St. James Place, Bklyn, 834- 

1614. Small monoprints, thru 5/27. 
Robert Slevart-Green Mountain, 135 Greene, 674- 

2390. Landscape paintings of Vermont and Staten 

Island, thru 6/5. 
Sylvia Slelgh-Lerner-Misrachi, 789 Madison, 861- 

9010. Paintings of interiors, individuals and 

groups, thru 5/27. 
Fannie Lou Spelca-Kennedy. 20 E 56, 758-3850. 

Primitive paintings, thru 5/31. 
Frank Stella-Images, 737-9655 (by appt only). 

Prints by the well-known geometric abstractionist, 

thru 5/31. 

Frederic Thurai-Paley & Lowe, 59 Wooster, 966- 
5607. Paintings, thru 5/31. 

Cristobal Toral-Staempfli, 47 E 77, 535-1919. 
Haunting realist paintings by a young Spanish 
painter, thru 6/3. 

Richard Van Buren-Cooper, 96 Prince, 925-1627. 
Floor and wall pieces made of pour-cast poly- 
ester, resin and other materials, thru 6/1. 

Eateban Vicente-Emmerich, 420 W Bdway, 431- 
4550. Abstract Expressionist paintings by a veteran 
member of the New York School, thru 5/31. 

Vo-Dlnh-Suzukl, 797 Madison, 249-5244. Oils, col- 
lages, watercolors and woodcuts by the Viet- 
namese artist, thru 5/31. 

Paul von Ringelhelm-O.K. Harris, 469 W Bdway. 
777-6868. Sculpture, thru 5/27. 

Max Waber-Oanenberg, 1020 Madison, 249-7050. 
Drawings, thru 5/27. 



Harriett Wyman-Dorsky, 111 Fourth Ave, 473-0887. 

Tapestries and wall hanging, thru 5/27. 
Tino Zago-Spectrum, 464 W Bdway, 533-3427. Large 

"process" abstractions, thru 6/1. 



OPENING GROUP SHOWS 



Benaon-Montauk Highway, Bridgehampton, L.I.. 
(516) 537-0598. 18th-century Nepalese Tonkas and 
Indian miniatures: early American graphic quilts; 
sculpture by George Mittendorf; ceramic and wood 
sculpture by Alexandra Dam; jewelry and small 
sculpture by Ann Gresser Sperry, 5/27-6/13. 

de Nagy-29 W 57, 421-3780. Interesting group show 
of works on paper by John Altoon, Walter Darby 
Bannard, Ken Bowman, Stanley Boxer, Rose- 
marie Castoro, Ray Ciarrochi, Robert Goodnough, 
Jacqueline Gourevitch, Ian Hornak, Oarryl Hughto, 
Joyce Kozloff, Stephen Mueller, Geoffrey Norfolk, 
5/27-6/24. 

Dlntenfaia-18 E 67, RH 4-1580. Works by Birmelin, 
Blaustein, Bloom, Broderson, Dickerson, Dove, 
Frasconi, Friedensohn, Flelschner, Gablik, Good- 
man, Gwathmey, Katzman, King, Lawrence, Mark- 
man, Mazur, Oiiveira, Parker, Pease, Raymo, 
Saunders, Suttman, Tovish, Williams, 5/30-6/30. 

Gallery 91-91 Atlantic Ave, Bklyn, UL 5-2214. Sculp- 
ture by Sufi: paintings by Anderson, Cone, Furman, 
Williams, deLaurot, Wing, Levin, Miller, Wilson, 
5/26-6/8. 

Gimbals East Gallery-Lexington at 86, 11th fl, 348- 
2300. Works by Warhol, Jentling, Baskervllle, 
Liberman, Lichtenstein, Tchelitchew, Oldenburg, 
Rauschenburg, Stella, Motherwell, Frankenthaler. 
Kelly, and others. 20% of proceeds will go to the 
Lenox HIM Neighborhood Association, 6/1-6/8 
(closed 6/4). 

Grand Central-40 Vanderbilt, TN 7-3344. Oils and 
watercolors by Chen Chi, Mae Bertoni, Henry 
Gasser, John Pike, Col. Charles S. Marek, 6/1-6/30. 

lmagea-737-9655 (by appt only). Signed and num- 
bered graphics by Stella. Kelly, Olitski, Christen- 
sen, Albers, and others, 6/1-9/4. 

In Callar-83-15 170th St, Jamaica, JA 3-4357. "Ani- 
mals and Birds": sculpture by Tomaszewski, Sta- 
chura, Larabee. Hortens, Trojan, 6/1-6/30. 

KoHler-3 E 65, RE 4-3491. Paintings by Larry 
Oskin, Ron Rigli, Neil Tarasoff, Dorothy Meyers, 
Allen Scott, 5/28-6/10. 

LoGludice-59 Wooster. 966-0149. Paintings by Bill 
Alpert, Carl Gliko, Saito, Edvins Strautmanis, 5/27- 
6/17. 

Mlnsky-105-21 Metropolitan Ave, Forest Hills, 544- 
3282. Joan Orlowski and Roy Newell: drawings, 
5/30-6/24. 

Phoanlx-939 Madison. RH 4-5166. Figurative draw- 
ings by Frank Bernarducci: abstract paintings by 
Pierre Jacquemon and Helen Thomas. 5/30-6/17. 

Rubln-49 W 57, 758-5511. Colorful abstract paint- 
ings by Stella, Noland, Poons, Louis, Olitski, Caro, 
Bannard, Sander, Arman, Scott, Holland. Dzubas, 
5/27-6/28. Rubin Graphics-new works by Stella, 
Olitski, Bannard, 5/27-6/28. Four films on art and 
artists will be shown in the gallery 3 times daily 
(11:30, 12:30 and 1) 5/30-6/3. 

Weber-420 W Bdway, 966-6115. Interesting group 
show of leading minimal and conceptual artists 
including Carl Andre, Charles Ross, Sol Lewitt, 
Dan Flavin, Kenneth Snelson, Fred Sandback, 
Robert Ryman, Dale Henry, Mario Merz, Richard 
Long, Robert Smithson, 5/27-7/29. 

Zabriskle-29 W 57, 832-9034. "Geometric Abstrac- 
tion of the 1930's": very important historical sur- 
vey of the sources of American abstract art- 
works by Albers, Bolotowsky, Biederman, Kelpe, 
Glarner, Shaw, Morris, Ferren, Xceron, Gallatin, 
Diller, Slobodkina, Vytacil, 6/1-7/14. 



CONTINUING GROUP SHOWS 



Aardvark-412 W Bdway, 431-3180. Works by 60 

craftsmen, thru 6/9. 
Acta of Art-15 Charles, 989-8335. Works by Ann 

Tanksley, James Denmark and Frank Wimberley, 

thru 6/13. 

African Tribal Arts-84 E 10, 982-4556. Bobo masks 
from Upper Volta, thru 6/3. 

B. Altaian-Fifth and 34th, 279-0793. North American 
Indian crafts gathered from 43 tribes: baskets, 
pottery, beadwork, masks, quilts, drums, carvings, 
toys, headdresses, thru 6/17. 

American Indian Art* Center-1051 Third, UN 1- 
2630. Jewelry of silver, ivory, shells and precious 
ores; pottery, rugs, and other home decor of sand, 
clay, grasses and natural wool, by American 
Indians, thru 6/15. 

Antho»-24 E 22. 673-9067. Paintings by Ruth Bleg- 
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Copyrighted material 



elson: sculpture by Carl Travaglia; pottery by 
Chuck Huffman, thru 5/31. 

Art Wagon-463 W 261 . 549-7800. Posters by Picasso, 
Calder, Miro: graphics and oils by Kipness, Genis, 
Oogancay, Moti, and others, thru 9/4. 

Associated American Artliti-663 Fifth, PL 5-4211. 
Graphics by Nancy Gray, Richard Haas, David 
Itchkawich, Hugh Kepets. Mayumi Nathan, Jurgen 
Peters. Valton Tyler, thru 6/2. 

Center for Inter-American Relatione-680 Park, 
249-8950. Latin American art in New York collec- 
tions, selected by Monroe Wheeler, thru 7/31. 

Ernet/Reiko Studios-400 E 82, 628-3817. Japanese 
bronzes, wood carvings, Ukiyo-e paintings, prints, 
porcelain, stone sculpture, silver as well as Reiko 
designs, thru 5/29. 

Feigen-27 E 79, 623-0700. "Bedford Collects: 
The Taste of a Community": works collected 
over the years by members of the rural commu- 
nity 41 miles north of NYC— includes works by 
Witz, dIPaoli, Pratt, Delacroix, Cezanne, Rous- 
seau, Matisse, Munch, Albers, O'Keeffe, and 
others, thru 6/10. 

Fonim-1018 Madison. LE 5-6080. Paintings by Tony 
Canger, Blossom Folb, Stanley Friedman, Frances 
Gillespie, Marjorie Portnow. thru 5/31. 

Frumkln-41 E 57, PL 3-0133. Graphics by William 
Wiley and Peter Saul: paintings by Wi Hard Mid- 
gette, James McGarrell, Maryan, H. C. Wester- 
mann; drawings by Jack Beal and Philip Pearl- 
stein, thru 6/10. 

Gallerle 64-Central Presbyterian Church, Park at 
64, TE 8-0808. Paintings by Ellen de'Pazzi and 
Marcos Blahove: sculpture by John Terken, thru 
6/11. 

Gallery 84-1046 Madison, 628-4920. Non-figurative 
works by Bascom, Bauer. Becker. Carmel. Fine, 
Fisher, Gebhardt, Goodwin, McEvoy, Morrell, 
Provder, Rosen. Thatcher, Wagner, Werner, Wolff, 
thru 6/3. 

Olaaa-315 Central Park West (8W), SU 7-4704 (by 
appt). Drawings by Benny Andrews, Mimi Gross, 
Selma Gubin, Claude Marks, Raphael Soyer, Edith 
Teitelbaum, Max Weber; sculpture by Hana Geber 
and Dorothy Robbins, thru 6/1. 

Golden Uon-1310 Madison, 831-4737. Graphics by 
Marini, Miro, Dali, Jansem, Dalauney, Clave and 
others, thru 6/15. 

Goldoweky— 1076 Madison, LE 5-5571. Paintings by 
Bannard, Christensen, Diller, Wofford, Noland, thru 
6/17. 

Greenwich Home Pottery-16 Jones, 242-4106. 
Bertha Goodman: sculptural pots for indoor and 
outdoor gardens, thru 6/3. Planters, birdhouses, 
lanterns, vases, windchimes, etc. thru 6/3. 

Hudson Gulld-441 W 26, 524-6700. Landscape paint- 
ings by Bilander, Carter, Dehn, Faust, Fried, Gio- 
vanni, Heiloms, Holding, Mandel, Marder, Matakos, 
Mendelson, Reisman, Richter, Shoulberg, Smith, 
Steed, thru 6/2. 

Hundred Acrea-456 W Bdway, 533-2250. "Objec- 
tive Drawings" by Love, Ramanauskas, Stewart, 
Hoffman, Hammarberg & Blomquist; sculpture by 
Jose Puig. thru 5/27. 

In Cellar-83-15 170th, Jamaica, Queens, JA 3- 
4357. Contemporary tapestries; watercolors by 
Laura Loth, thru 5/31. 

Janis-6 W 57, 489-9880. "Los Angeles , 72": works 
by twelve young L.A. artists whose work has never 
before been shown in the East. They are Arnoldi, 
Barth, Deutsch, Grleger, Hogan, Jackson, Kar- 
wellis, McCollum, McCoy, Stoerchle, Wegman, 
Wdl, thru 6/3. 

Komblee-58 E 79, 861-4245. Paintings by Janet 
Fish, Rackstraw Downes and Larry Zox; sculpture 
by Mon Levinson and Fausto Melotti, thru 6/23. 

La Boetie-1042 Madison. 535-4865. "Art and Design 
from Vienna. 1900-1930": works by Josef Hoff- 
mann. Kolo Moser, Michael Powolny, Egon Schlele, 
Oskar Kokoschka, and others, thru 6/30. 

Lehman College-2 Van Cortlandt Ave East, Bronx, 
960-8211. Paintings, sculpture, photography, draw- 
ings and ceramics by graduating art students, thru 
7/1. 

Lever House-Park at 54, MU 8-6000. Art by New 
York City public school children, ranging in age 
from 5-18 years, thru 6/5. 

Mann-1226 Third, 737-1195. The new Salvador Dali 
Suite of aquatints based on Shakespearean 
plays, thru 6/30. African Tribal Art, thru 7/31. 
Graphics by Appel, Picasso, Hundertwasser, Cha- 
gall, thru 7/3. 

Mldtown 11 E 57, PL 8-1900. Paintings of flowers 
by Waldo Peirce, Roy Moyer, Emlen Etting, Jul- 
ien Binford, Robert Vlckrey, Maurice Freedman, 
William Palmer and Hans Moller, thru 6/3. 

Modern Master Tapestries- 1 1 E 57, 838-0412. 
Sheila Hicks collection of wall hangings: tapestries 



An apology for advertising Plymouth Gin. 



Plymouth Drinkers, forgive us 
For years you had Plymouth to 
yourself. It was like Acapulco 
before the crowds. 

Now, the time has come 
to acquaint more Ameri 
cans with our English Gin. 

But rest as- 
sured everything 
else will remain 




*XTRA D rY . 



unchanged. The monk on our 
label. Our Refectory, where 
the Mayflower Pilgrims met. 
And our prized ingredients. 

Finally, our price will remain 
j mildly extravagant. 

Theworld may be watch- 
ing, but they won't 
all be drinking. 



Ion C Goombi. Chairman 
Coa«#«4Co (WymoMihlHd 




ft Plymouth Gin 
• goes public. 



100% Grain Neutral Spirits. Schenley Imports Co.. N.Y.. N.Y. 



START PLANNING 
YOUR FESTIVAL HOPPING 

THIS SUMMER WITH 
NEWPORT JAZZ FESTIVAL- 
NEW YORK 

Or Indiana State Fair, Amsterdam Summer Festival, Tanglewood, 
Zurich, or the Shakespeare Festival in Central Park. Since there 
are so many, NEW YORK Magazine is offering its readers a Fairs 
and Festival Information Service. 

For your enjoyment and information we have compiled material 
on both domestic and international fairs. 

Call 684-5545 or 684-5544 Monday thru Friday from 10AM- 
6 PM, and we will be happy to give you the description and dates 
of Fairs and Festivals and answer any and all questions. 
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by Picasso, Miro, Leger, Warhol, Avery, Trova, 
Indiana. Stella and other French and American 
artists, thru 6/30. 

New York Bank lor Savings-Sixth Ave at 49, 473- 
5656. Sculpture by James Caudle, Harriet FeBland, 
Esther Fuhrman, Ruth Kobler Dyer, Salvatore 
Maida. John Marshall, Paula Meizner and Joseph 
Parker, thru 6/9. Lexington and 46th St Branch— 
arts and crafts made by senior citizen members of 
the William Hodson Community Center, thru 6/13. 

Odyssey House-115 E 57, 832-7144. Works by Cas- 
ter, Mooney. Ledesma, Zehner, Mills, Resnick, 
Sundberg, and others, thru 5/31. 

141 Prince Streat-249-0148. Sculpture by Roberta 
Allen, Carol Alonge. Albert Hamowy, Arden Scott: 
paintings by Susan Elias, Elizabet Ginsberg, 
Gerald Johnson, Victor Kotowitz, Howardina Pin- 
dell, Johan Sellenraad; photographs by Carl Mer- 
kin, Amy Stromsten, Anne Tucker; drawings by 
Sandra Balboza. thru 5/27. 

Pace Editions-32 E 57, HA 1-3292. Graphics by 
Edgar Buonagurio, Emma Crawford, Burhan 
Dogancay, Nancy Gray, H. N. Han, Robert Huff, 
Mohammed Khalil, Margery Myerson, Elfi Schu- 
selka, Renato Severino, Isabella Siegal, Anthony 
Sorce, Andrew Stasik, thru 5/31. Graphics by 
Krushenick, Lukin, Nevelson, Trova, Youngerman, 
thru 8/19. 

Pace Qallery-32 E 57, HA 1-3292. Alfred Jensen: 
mystical, visionary, abstract paintings; works by 
Larry Bell, Louise Nevelson, Robert Irwin, Ernest 
Trova and Jack Youngerman, thru 6/7. 

Par«ona-24 W 57, CI 7-7480. Mark Lancaster: paint- 
ings; Thomas George: Norway drawings, thru 6/10. 

Poster Originals- 16 E 78 and 386 W Bdway, 861- 
0422. Billboards from museums in Europe, thru 
5/31. 

Pratt Inetltute-DeKalb Ave and Hall St, Bklyn. 
622-2200. Sculpture, ceramics and jewelry by Pratt 
undergraduate students, thru 6/2 . . . Pratt Man- 
hattan Center. 46 Park, 689-5722: Selected paint- 
ings by Pratt B.F.A. candidates, thru 5/30 . . . 
Pratt Graphics Center, 831 Bdway. OR 4-0603: 
Graphics by artists participating in workshops and 
courses at the Center, thru 6/14. 

Renkow-108 E 78, 861-1615. Jewelry by R. and F. 
Kulicke, Stark, Copley, Sproule, De La Cueva, 
English, Barker-Mill, Chase-Riboud; paintings by 
Carmen Cicero, thru 9/4. 

Schaefer-41 E 57, PL 5-3330. Works by Adams, Aiko, 
Armitage, Barnet, Ben-Zion, Chillida, Chlrino, Farr, 
Frost. Fuller, Hartley, Heron, Kantor, Marsicano, 
Masurovsky, Maurer, Perilli, Stahly, Subirachs, 
Visser, Wade, thru 6/9. 

Sculpture Center-167 E 69, RE 7-9870. Sculpture 
by Henry di Spirito and Helene Proteau, thru 5/27. 

Shepherd-21 E 84, UN 1-4050. Paintings, drawings 
and watercolors by Barbizon artists, thru 6/10. 

Stevens 993 Second. 838-2546. Batiks by Rita 
Genet; woodcuts by Hope Meryman, thru 5/31. 

Store Front Muieum-1 62-02 Liberty Ave, Jamaica. 
Queens, 523-5199. Drawings, paintings and handi- 
crafts created by black youth from Southeast 
Queens, thru 6/14. 

Wally F-17 E 57, HA 1-5390. Raoul Dufy and Jean 
Dufy: oils, watercolors, gouaches, drawings, thru 
6/17. Bernard Buffet: views of Paris and France's 
chateau country, thru 5/27; Alexander Calder: 
gouaches, thru 6/3; Fernand Leger: gouaches from 
the artist's late period (1945-1955), thru 6/10. 

Waverly-103 Waverly PI, GR 7-6710. Paintings by 
Lynda Engstrom and Walter Kendra; papier mache 
sculpture by Trudy Feiss, thru 6/12. 

We«tbeth-155 Bank, 929-1548. Works by Cicely 
Aikman, Julian and Shan de Miskey, Cliff Joseph, 
Mashika Kimura. John Manship, Jeanne Milnes, 
Michael Park and Marilyn Weber, thru 5/28. 

Willard-29 E 72, RH 4-2925. Works by Morris 
Graves, Richard Lippold, Mark Tobey; 18th- 
century Japanese screens, thru 5/27. 

Zlerler-956 Madison. 879-6212. Works by Camacho, 
Danby. Greene, Hopkins. Loving, thru 6/23. 



Photography 



Camera Club 36 E 60. 838-9710. Member's Show 
representing the work of professional and ama- 
teur photographers, thru 6/9. 

Expoture-214 E 10, YU 2-1190. Lynn Zelevansky, 
thru 6/11. 

Floating Foundation of Photography-West 79th 
Street Boat Basin. 724-7754. "Phantoms of the 
Camera": spirit photography and energy emana- 
tions, thru 6/4. 

Gallery ol the People et Studio X-14 W 45, 684- 
7163. Group show by participants in various pho- 
tography classes and groups in the city, thru 6/30. 



lmage-565 Fifth, TN 7-4747. Joan Dufault, thru 5/31 . 
Lexington Labs-17 W 45, 757-9020. Martin Fishman, 
thru 6/2. 

Light— 1018 Madison, 861-1648. Dea Nettles: "Heart 
Attacks and Photo Fantasies." thru 6/17. 

Midtown VM-YWHA-344 E 14, 674-7200. Bernice 
Abbott, thru 6/7. 

Modernage Discovery— 31 9 E 44, LE 2-4050; Allen 
Seiden, thru 5/31. 6 W 48, LT 1-5000: Miroslav 
Bilek: nudes and abstractions from Czechoslo- 
vakia, thru 5/31 . 18 Vesey, 227-4767: Joseph Szabo 
and Anne B. Relnstein, thru 5/31. 

Motal Custom Darkrooms— 1 8 W 45, 757-7874. 
"Flowers." by Pat Tarsia, thru 7/31. 

Noikrug-224 E 68, BU 8-7741. "Rated X": erotic 
photographs by Alpert, Bilak, Burton, Dembling, 
Dunn, Freedman, Gardiner, Guerra, Heyman, Howe, 
Hunt, Pfeffer, Price, Ries, Robinson, Semak, Skol- 
nick, Werden, thru 6/25. 

Nikon Houae-437 Madison. 486-1428. Maury Eng- 
ender, thru 6/20. 

Ralli Lab-21 W 46, 757-5465. Arthur Tress: "Day- 
mares" photographs of childrens' dreams, thru 
6/23. 

SoHo-143 Prince, no tel. Steve Rose, Catherine 
Ursillo, Jason Laure and gallery photographers, 
thru 5/31. 

Underground-134 Filth, 741-2992. Charles Berger, 
thru 5/31. 

Wllliams-214 E 50, 832-8575, Carol Ginandes: semi- 
nudes, nature abstractions, Chilean subjects, thru 
6/30. 

Witkln-243 E 60, 355-1461. Judy Dater, thru 6/18. 
Gravures by Steiglitz, Steichen, Coburn, Hill, 
Strand and others, thru 6/18. 



Museums 



American Muaeum ol Natural Hlstory-CPW at 79th 

873-1300. Mon-Sat 10-5, Sun & Hols 1-5. Wed, 
5/31, 1:45-3:45 p.m.— Golden Age Day: admission 
fee will be waived for senior citizens who may 
view special exhibits, participate in various acti- 
vities, view a documentary film on a 1000-mile 
camel journey and have refreshments. Colorful 
Scallops. Scampering Butterflies ol the Sea: 
shells of 300 species of scallops, thru 9/30. Whit- 
ney Memorial Hall ol Pacilic Bird Lite: permanent 
exhibit of birds ol many species from the South 
Pacific. Environmental Inlormation Center: open 
Sats from 10 a.m. -4:30 p.m.. the center offers 
information about modern society's abuse of the 
natural environment— brochures, booklets and 
posters are available without charge. Great Cull 
Island— A Natural Laboratory: exhibit depicting 
damage done to nesting birds by environmental 
pollution, indef. And Then There Were None: slide- 
showings accompanied by music, animal sounds 
and narration depicting endangered animal spe- 
cies, indef. Exhibit ol the Month: "The Giant Afri- 
can Snail Invades Florida," thru 5/31. 

American Numismatic Society Museum-Bdway be- 
tween 155th and 156th, AU 6-3030. Tue-Sat 9-5, 
Sun 1-4. Coins of the world from the inception of 
coinage to modern days. 

Asia Houae Gallory-112 E 64, PL 1-4210. Mon-Fri 
1-5, Sat 11-5, Sun 1-5. 19th- and 20th-century flat- 
woven carpets from Persia, Turkey, the Caucasus 
and the Balkans, thru 6/11. 

Bronx Museum— Grand Concourse at 161, 681-6000. 
Mon-Fri, 10-4:30. Containers: planned and ex- 
ecuted by 10 high-school students, the exhibit is 
concerned with all kinds ol containers, Irom col- 
fins to household bottles, thru 6/23. 

Brooklyn Museum-200 Eastern Parkway, NE 8-5000 
Wed-Sat 10-5. Sun 11-5, Holidays 1-5, closed Mon 
and Tue. 797J Fence Art Show Winners will be 
shown in the Community Gallery, thru 6/18. New 
Costume Galleries: outstanding fashions of the 
past and present, indef. flebecca Findhal: paint- 
ings by a student of the Museum art school, thru 
5/31. Gallery ol Middle Eastern Art: rugs, tiles, 
ceramics, textiles, costumes, indef. 

Clolitere-Ft. Tryon Park. 923-3700. Tue-Sat 10-5, 
Sun 1-5. Stained glass Irom the 1 2th- 1 7th centu- 
ries, Including Austrian, French, English, Swiss, 
Flemish and German glass painting, thru 6/30. 

El Muteo del Barrio-Community School, District 
Four, 206 E 116, 348-0777. Mon, Tue, Thur, 10-5; 
Wed. 10-7. Fri 10-2 "El Arte de la Aguja" (needle- 
work): crochetted, knitted and embroidered articles 
as well as other handicrafts in the Taino tradition, 
thru 6/9. 

Finch College Museum ol Art-62-64 E 78. BU 8 

8450. Tue-Sun 1-5; closed Mon. Posters by modern 
American artists, thru 6/15. Prints Irom Hollanders 
Workshop: works by Alechinsky, Cage, D'Arcan- 
gelo, de Kooning, Dine. Francis. Guston, Kelly, 
Lichtenstein. Lindner, Lipschitz, Long, Maryan. 
Mikus. Morris, Motherwell, Munakata, Nevelson, 



Budget 
brings the 
V car to 
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Buick Opel 

Late model Opels and other cars as 
low as $5 a day, plus mileage charges 
and gas. (British Isles and Germany 
slightly higher.) Mileage charges 
vary in each country. 

Rate in effect until September 30, 
1972. 

For reservations and rates on the 
specific countries you plan to visit, 
call our Computa-Rez number 
toll-free: 

800-228-9650 
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Nice, Pearson, Rosenquist, R. Soyer, Steinberg, 
Takal.Ting.Tworkov, Vlncente, Waldman, thru 6/15. 

Frick Collectlon-1 E 70. 288-0700. Tue-Sat 10-6: 
Sun 1-6. Hours starting 6/1: Thur, Fri, Sat, 10-6; 
Sun. Wed, 1-6. 

Goethe Houm-1014 Filth, 744-8310. Mon, Fri, Sat 
9:30. Tue. Wed, Thur. 1-8:30. Peter Ackermann: 
etchings by the German artist, thru 6/24. 

Guggenheim Muieutn-1071 Filth. EN 9-5110. Wed 
Sat 10-6. Tue til 9 (open tree to the public, 
Tue 6-9), Sun 12-6. Vasily Kandinsky: oils, water- 
colors and prints by the founder of Abstract Ex- 
pressionism, from the Museum collection, thru 
9/5. Recent Acquisitions: works by Ossorio, Mas- 
troianni, Lichtenstein, G. Davis. Klee. Dubuflet, 
Kelly, Samaras, Vasarely, J. Ernst, Matta, Rau- 
schenberg, Pacheco, Salemme. Kolar, McCracken. 
Holland, thru 8/27. Thannhauser Collection: Im- 
pressionist paintings, drawings, watercolors, and 
sculpture dating from 1863-1960, indef. Classics 
in the Collection: works by Bonnard, Matisse, 
Degas, Modigliani, Rousseau, Seurat, Leger, Cez- 
anne, Braque and others, thru 9/3. 

Hlepanlc Society of America- Bdway at 155th, 926- 
2234. Tue-Sat 10-4:30, Sun 2-5, closed Mon. Paint- 
ings by El Greco. Velazquez, Goya. Sotolla, Span- 
ish sculpture, furniture, textiles, metalwork, etc. 
"The Generation ol '98": portraits and manu- 
scripts ol and by Spanish writers. 

Hudson River Muteum-51 1 Warburlon Ave. Yorkers. 
(914) YO 3-4550. Tue-Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5. Wed eve 
7-10. closed Mon. Participation Project by Nel- 
son Howe: forms and shapes of different textures 
to be touched and handled by visitors, thru 6/25. 
20th Century Sculpture in Westchester Irom Private 
Collections: works by Lipschitz. Moore, Picasso, 
Calder. Renoir, Rodin, Baskin, Chamberlain, Giac- 
ometti, Hepworth, Marini and others, thru 6/25. 
Myril Adler: graphics and paintings, thru 6/25. In 
the Andrus Planetarium: "Kingdom of the Sky," 
program on the mythology of the stars and con- 
stellations, thru 6/4. 

Japan Houaa Qallery-333 E 47, 832-1155. Mon-Frl 

I- 5, Sat 11-5, Sun and holidays, 1-5. 

Jewish Mutoum-1109 Filth, Rl 9-3770. Mon-Thur 
12-5, Fri 11-3, Sun 11-6, closed Sat. Erich Lessing: 
photographic reconstructions of Biblical history, 
thru 7/9. Look/Listen/Touch: the Museum's Ju- 
daica collection is exhibited in a way which invites 
children to experience and learn about Jewish art, 
custom and ritual, thru 7/9. 

Metropolitan Mueeum of Art-Fifth and 82nd. 
TR 9-5500. Tua & Fri 10-9. Wed. Thur. Set. 10-5. 
Sun & Holidays 11-5. closed Mon. Holiday Mon 

II- 5. Arf and Landscape ol Italy. Too Late to be 
Saved? photo murals illustrating the etlects of 
uncontrolled process of industrialization on the 
environment of Italy, thru 7/4. Baltimore Federal 
Furniture: concentrates on carved and inlaid 
furniture created between 1788 and 1820, thru 9/5. 
Rarities in Early American Silver, thru 9/5. Per- 
sian miniatures from Shah Tahmasp's Shah-nameh 
of 1528, thru 7/4. Edward Weston: 35 signed origi- 
nal prints by the well-known photographer, thru 
6/7. Untailored Garments: Mexican ponchos, In- 
dian saris, Navajo blankets, paisley shawls, etc., 
thru 7/2. Sculpture ol Oceania, thru 9/5. In the 
Junior Museum— Prints and poems by Japanese 
children, thru 5/29. 

Muaa-1530 Bedford Ave. Bklyn. 744-2900. Mon-Sat 
10-5, Sun 1-5. Un-Everyday Finery: special occa- 
sion clothing from around the world, thru 5/31. 
Artwork by students from Boys High School, thru 
5/31. Steve Mayo: paintings, thru 5/31. 

Museum ol American Folk Art-49 W 53. LT 1-2474 
Tue-Sun 10:30-5:30. "The Fabric ol the State: 
New York handweaving and needlework from the 
18th-century to the present, including quilts, cos- 
tumes, rugs, samplers, etc., thru 7/7. 

Museum ol Contemporary Crafts 29 W S3. CI 6 6840 
Mon-Sat 11-6. Sun 1-6. Fabric Vibrations: tie and 
fold-dyed hangings, environments and apparel; 
Jackson and Ellamarie Woolley: works in plastics 
and enamels; John Prip: metal objects, thru 5/26. 

Museum ol Modern Art- 11 W 53. 956-7070. Mon, 
Tue, Wed, Fri. Sat 11-6, Thur 11-9, Sun 12-6 
Italy: The New Domestic Landscape— current de- 
sign developments in Italy including more than 
150 objects for household use and 12 environ- 
ments commissioned by the Museum by such de- 
signers as Colombo. Vignelli, Zanuso, Sapper, 
Mazza. Pesce, and many more, 5/26-9/11. Bar- 
bara Morgan: retrospective covering more than 
30 years of photography, including her work in 
photomontage and studies of Martha Graham and 
the dance, thru 5/30. Emmanuel Pereire: paint- 
ings, thru 5/28. Tadanori Yokoo: graphics, thru 
5/31. California Prints: works by 20 artists in- 



Vitamins. What each 
does, and does not do. 
Which you need, what 
amount, and how best to 
get them. Whether 
Vitamin C really cures 
the common cold 
Starting Mondav. May 29, 
WCBS-TV News 



Science Editor Earl 
Ubell dishes out facts 
about vitamins well 
worth digesting. 
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"Will entertain thousands of 
curious readers." 

—Publishers Weekly 

32 pages of illustrations. $1 0.00 
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eluding Ruscha, Celmlns. Moon, Goode, Beng- 
ston and others, thru 5/29. Drawn in America: 
Drawings and watercolors including works by 
Hopper, Burchfield, Pollock, Rothko and others, 
thru 5/29. 

Museum ol Primitive Art- 15 W 54. CI 6-9493. Wed- 
Frl 11-5, Sat 12-5, Sun 1-5. closed Mon, Tue. 

Museum ol lh« American Indlan-Bdway at 155. 
AU 3-2420. Tue-Sun 1-5, closed Mon. American 
Indian musical instruments, accompanied by tape 
recordings, thru 9/30. 

Museum ol the City ol Now York-Fifth at 103rd. IE 
4-1672. Tue-Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5, closed Mon. 
Unburied Treasure: portraits, costume and scene 
designs, set models, and personal memorabilia of 
Helen Hayes. Cole Porter. Mary Martin, George 
Gershwin, Emma Eames, and others, thru 9/30. 
Cityrama: multi-media, audiovisual exhibition uti- 
lizing authentic 3-dimensional objects to trace the 
history of New York from 1524 to the present, 
indef. Where Have All the Orphans Gone? rare 
photographs, letters, awards, trophys, original 
handwritten admission books and two unpublished 
autobiographies, assembled by the Jewish Child 
Care Association, thru 9/4. A Paradise ol Dolls: 
200 rare dolls from the Museum's collection, plus 
choice dolls from the National Doll and Hobby 
Club, thru 6/11. 

Museum ol the Performing Arte— Lincoln Center, 111 
Amsterdam, 799-2200. Mon-Fri 10-9, Sat 10-6. 
Closed Sun. Yasuhide Kobashi: "The Dance 
Similies and Metaphor." sculpture, thru 6/31. 
Italian Opera Posters: 1885-1931, thru 6/30. 7he 
Vaudevillians ol Times Square: photographs and 
taped interviews, thru 6/3 

Now York Cultural Cantor— 2 Columbus Circle, 581- 
2311. Tue-Sun. 11-8, closed Mon. Treasures ol 
Persian Art Alter Islam: 2500 examples of cer- 
amics, metalwork, painting, lacquerware and other 
rare objects, spanning the 8th-19th centuries, from 
the Mahboubian Collection, thru 6/25, Jack B. 
Yeats: works by the early 20th-century Irish land- 
scape and genre painter, thru 6/18. 

New-York Historical Socloty-170 CPW at 77th. 
873-3400. Sun, Tue-Frl 1-5, Sat 10-5, closed Mon. 
Glass Paperweights: tare examples from Massa- 
chusetts, New York and New Jersey as well as 
French pieces from Baccarat, Clichy and St. Louis. 
John Rogers' Household Gods: sculpture by the 
American artist. Maps of historical importance 
from the Society's collection, thru 5/31. 

New York Public Library-Fifth at 42, 799-2200. 
Mon-Sat 10-6, closed Sun. 1922: A Vintage Year- 
books and manuscripts, including the working 
drafts of T. S. Eliot's The Waste Land, thru 9/30 
(closed Sat). Bloomingdale Branch, 150 W 100. 
790-6392— Leah Boretz: sculpture, paintings, gra- 
phics and woodcuts by the Russian-born artist, 
thru 5/31 . Inwood Branch, 4790 Bdway, 790-6392- 
Portraits of animals by Richard Reeves, thru 5/31. 

Studio Museum-2033 Fifth, 427-5959. Mon, Wed 
10-9; Tue, Thurs, Fri 10-6; Sat, Sun, 1-6. Skunder 
Boghossian: paintings by the Ethiopian artist, 
thru 6/25. LeRoy Clarke: paintings, drawings and 
poems concerned with the essence of the black 
experience, by the Trinidadian artist, thru 6/4. 

Whitney Muaeum-945 Madison. 249-4100. Daily 11- 
6, Tue. 11-10. Sun and holidays 12-6. Work Irom 
the Museum's Art Resources Center: paintings 
and sculpture by students in the college and 
youth programs. 5/31-6/25. Jose de Rivera: works 
spanning 40 years by the American sculptor who 
uses industrial metals, stainless steel, copper 
and aluminum to create constructions comple- 
mented by light and movement, thru 6/8. Alma W. 
Thomas: earth and space paintings by the 77-year- 
old black artist from Washington. DC, thru 5/29. 
Alexander Calder: "The Circus"— toy animals, 
figures, engineered apparatuses etc. made be- 
tween 1926 and 1931. augmented by sculpture, 
drawings and a film, thru 6/11. James Rosenquist: 
paintings, sculpture and environmental works by 
a leading contemporary American artist, thru 5/29. 



Sports 



BASEBALL 

Yankeea vs. Detroit — Fri . 5/26, 7:30; Sat, 5/27, Sun, 

5/28, 2; Mon, 5/29. 1. (YS) 
Mela vs. Philadelphia-Tue, 5/30, Wed, 5/31, Thur, 

6/1, 8:05. (SS) 

HARNESS RACING 



5/25-7/22. Roosevelt Raceway, nightly except 
Sunday. Post time 8 p.m. Daily Double closes 
8 p.m. Exactas on the 3rd. 5th, 7th, and 9th 
races. Superfecta on the 8th race. 



THOROUGHBRED RACING 



Thru 6/17, Belmont Park Racetrack, daily except 
Sunday. Post time 1:30 p.m. Daily Double on the 
1st and 2nd races. Exactas on the 4th, 6th and 
8th races. (Sat. 5/27, $75,000 The Mother Goose; 
Mon, 5/29, $100,000 Metropolitan Handicap; Wed, 
5/31, $50,000 The Withers.) 



SPORTS DIRECTORY 

Belmont Park Racetrack, Hempstead Turnpike, 

Elmont, L.I.. 641-4700. 
Madlaon Square Garden, Pennsylvania Plaza, 7th 

Avenue. 31st 10 33rd Streets. 564-4400. (MSG) 
Nassau Coliseum, Mitchell Field Complex, 

Hempstead Turnpike, Uniondale. L.I., (516) 

294-6400. (NC) 
Roosevelt Raceway, off Meadowbrook Parkway. 

Westbury. L.I., (516) 746-6000. 
Shea Stadium, Roosevelt Ave at 126th Street, 

Flushing, 672-2000. 
Yankee Stadium, River Ave at 161st St, Bronx, 

CY 3-4300. 



Sales and Bargains 



There is a sale going on daily in New York, often on 
items that were overpriced in the first place. Our 
definition of a sale is a minimum 30 per cent mark- 
down on standard-priced brand-named goods, less 
in rare cases. Unmarked items that sell for less 
than brand-name lookalikes, or goods sold in 
discount houses or manufacturers outlets, will oc- 
casionally appear in this column as bargains. 
If you have any suggestions for Sales and Bar- 
gains write to Prudence Brown, c/o New York Mag- 
azine, 207 E 32, N.Y., N Y. 10016. Do not phone. 

Children's Clolhes- Everything 25 to 50 per cent 
off. Examples: Toddler 2 to size 8 dresses made 
by Piccoline, Kate Greenaway, Polly Flinders, 
Martha's Miniatures and Madeleine Wolcott (reg- 
ularly $5 to $28, now $2.50 to $14). Toddler 2 to 
size 7 pants made by Corn Cobbers, Penny Poc- 
kets and Little Imp ($4 to $13, now $2 to $6.50). 
Toddler 2 to size 10 Carltona shirts ($3.50 to 
$4.25. now $2 to $2.50). Nathan Krauskopf baby 
sleepers, 1- and 2-piece. cotton and velour in 
yellow, pink or light blue, sizes small, medium, 
large or extra large ($8 to $14.50, now $4 to 
$7 25) at Pinch Penny Pick-A-Pocket, 90 East 
End at 84, 861-2218. The clearance sale ends 
6/30, by which time Pinch Penny will have moved 
its non-sale merchandise into its new location at 
1242 Madison near 89. 

Convertible Sofaa— About 50 styles ranging from 
chair bed to king size when unfolded. Example: 
Custom Tuxedo, loose pillow back, 100 per cent 
Dacron fiber pillows, about 90" long which con- 
verts to a double or queen size bed in all colors- 
velvet, prints. Haitian cottons, corduroy, etc. (reg- 
ularly $579, now $498). Also six other models wilt 
be on sale at 25 per cent off. All sofas are custom 
made for you in about 10 working days at Flaks 
Custom Convertibles, 51 E 34, OR 9-2322. Sale 
ends 6/3. 

Jewelry-Some items sold below department store 
prices. Examples: pierced earrings made by Gamier 
and imported from France, 18 kt. gold, kissing rams 
design (regularly $90 at Fifth Avenue department 
stores, here $30). Also a variety of 18 kt. gold 
chains made by Balestra or Gori and Zucci, im- 
ported from Italy, different lengths and designs 
($120 to $600 each at department stores, here $60 
to $300). Gold rings, 14 kt. with diamond insets 
($250 to $420 at some department stores, here 
$125 to $210) at Norman W. Blum, 99 Canal near 
Allen, CA 6-0207. 

Needlepoint Designa— Art Nouveau handpainted 
original posters, also oriental and traditional de- 
signs, about 2' by 3' (regularly $150 to $1,000, 
depending on the pattern, now $105 to $700). All 
prices include yarn and needles, but not finishing. 
Pillow designs— Art Nouveau (ladies heads) or 
oriental (geometric, lettering or traditional flowers 
or butterflies. $25 to $80 depending on the 
pattern, now $17.50 to $56), at Titillations, 211 
E 60. PL 5-9161. Sale. 6/1 to 6/30. 

Pepper Grinders- Marlux pepper grinder. Vh" high, 
barrel-shaped (regularly $1.98, now $1). Also 
Spatzle machines, Hungarian dumpling makers, 
all you need is the dough ($5.98, now $4.98) and 
imported Hungarian jams in 1 lb. jars— quince, 
raspberry, plum or apricot (89 cents, now 49 cents) 
at H. Roth & Son, 1577 First at 82. 734-1111 or 
968 Second at 51. 593-3140. Sale ends 6/5. 

Records-Old and current classical, rock, folk and 
jazz albums bought at auctions, stores and from 
manufacturers in bulk then resold for $2 (old) 



and $3 (current). Two- and three-record albums 
are more expensive. The Concert lor Bangla Desh, 
for instance, which sold for $10.50 at discount 
record stores, sold for $8.50 here. Selection is 
huge— 40,000 to 60.000 records at any given time— 
and turnover is rapid. Albums aren't categorized, 
so be prepared to search (good for browsers) at 
Eight Avenue Record Shop, 137 Eighth near 17, 
675-1311. 

Trees and Shrubs-Fruit trees, bearing age, 10' to 
12', pear, apple or cherry (regularly $27.50, now 
$17 50). Fruit trees, two years 'til they bear, 
plum, peach, pear, apricot, nectarine or prune 
($15.95, now $10.95). Also flowering shrubs, 7' to 
8' tall ($19.95. now $12.95) at Farm & Garden 
Nursery. 116 Reade St. near W Bdway, RE 2-0168. 
Sale ends 6/30. 

Women's Clothes-Ladies' slacks sold below de- 
partment store prices. For example, snug-fitting 
hip-huggers with very Haired legs to give skirt 
effect, in all colors, junior sizes (regularly $16 to 
$18 in department stores, here $13 and $14). These 
pants come with a felt belt with a large bird- 
shaped silver buckle; made of a rayon, nylon, 
acetate blend, they resemble light linen. There Is 
also a wide range of women's shirts and tops 
($9 to $16 in department stores, here $6 to $13) at 
Emotional Outlet, 91 Seventh Ave at 16, 989-9348. 

Reader Tip— Oster |uice extractor, Model 357, all 
stainless steel, electric, holds 1 qt. of juice, 
110/120 volts, 50/60 cycles, 500 watts and 4.5 
amps ($47.95) at Vitamin-Quota, 14 E 38, 685- 
7026. Vitamin-Quota also sells discounted vita- 
mins. Examples: Rose Hips, 1,000 milligrams, 
$3.75 for a hundred and Natural E, 500 units, 
$5.95 for a hundred. 



Miscellaneous 



Antiques, etc.-Anligues Pair. York Ave and 90th St. 
661-0900. Sun, 5/28, adm. $1.25 adults, proceeds 
go to United Cerebral Palsy of NYC . . . New York 
Flea Market (antique dealers, artists, artisans), 
Sixth Ave and 25th St, 233-6010, each Sunday thru 
6/25 from noon-7 p.m., adm. $1 . . . The Market 
Place (antique flea market). SW corner 42nd St and 
11th Ave, free parking, 431-4343, every Sunday thru 
10/29. 11 a.m. -sundown, adm. $1.50. 

Art Toura— The Union Church ol Pocantico Hills, 
Tarrytown, Edward Giobbi's Studio, Katonah, Aid- 
rich Museum ol Contemporary Art, Ridgefield, 
Conn, Fri. 6/2, 9 a.m. -6 p.m., $30 . . . The New 
Britain Museum, New Britain, Conn and Hillstead 
Museum, Farmington, Conn, Wed. 5/31, 8:15 a.m.- 
6:30 p.m., $30 . . . Williams Art Museum, Sterling 
and Francine Clark Art Institute, Williamstown, 
Mass, Fri, 5/26, 8 a.m. -8 p.m., $35. Call or write 
Gallery Passport Ltd., 220 Fifth, New York, N.Y. 
10001, MU 6-2244. 

Bicycle Jamborea-On Sun, 5/28, 1 0.000 bicycle 
enthusiasts are expected to ride in a 200-mile. 
24-hour marathon starting at Fifth Ave and 72nd 
Street at noon and continuing along a prescribed 
5-mile course in Central Park . . . Sat, 5/27, 11 
a.m. Bike-ln with celebrities riding unusual bikes; 
from 2-4 p.m. stock bike rally for children 15 
years and under, and from noon-5 p.m. sweep- 
stakes drawings with 25 bicycles as prizes. 
Sponsored by Pepsi-Cola, call TU 6-4446 for addi- 
tional information. 

Brooklyn Waterfront Featlval-On Mon, 5/29 from 
10 a.m. to sunset, the Ad Hoc Committee to Save 
the Waterfront and the Pratt Institute for Commun- 
ity and Environmental Development will sponsor a 
fair with food, music, crafts, health services, dance 
theater, environmental games and tools, exhibits, 
and information for environmental action, as well 
as tours through the "Clearwrter" sloop, an ecol- 
ogy ship, at Pier 6, Columbia Street and Atlantic 
Avenue, Bklyn, 852-7260. 

Free Events In NYC Information Number-To learn 

about free programs in parks, museums, libraries 
and streets throughout the five boroughs, both In- 
doors and outdoors, call 472-1003, weekdays 9-5; 
weekends and holidays, 10-5. 
Rlngllng Bros, and Barnum & Ballay Clrcua— The 
Greatest Show on Earth will perform daily at 
Madison Square Garden, thru 5/29, 564-4400. 

Vaudevilllan Revue- "The Big Show of 1936" star- 
ring such oldies as Sally Rand, Virginia O'Brien, 
Jackie Coogan, the Ink Spots, and Vince Bamett 
will fill Madison Square Garden's Felt Forum with 
nostalgia from 5/30-6/4 (see Best Bets, pq 64). 

Wonderful World ol Horses-Featuring the Royal 
Lipizzan Stallions, the show will have perform- 
ances on Fri. 5/26. 8; Sat. 5/27, 2:30 and 8; 
and Sun, 5/28, 230, at the Nassau Coliseum, 
Uniondale, L.I. (516) 794-9100 
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HIS KIND OF KNIT gj 




ARROW 
KNOWS HIS STYLE 

and does dress shirts for 
summer, with the comfort 
only Dacron® polyester 
and cotton can offer. 
Washable knits that move 
with him and stay in 
shape. Give him the splatter 
print or the stripes in 
burgundy, brown or blue 
on white, $13 each. Mail 
and phone. The 59 Shop 
for Men, Lower Level, 
New York and all stores. 

Bloomingdale's, Lexington at 59th, N.Y. 10022, EL 5-5900. Bergen, Fresh Meadows, New Rochelle, Short Hills, Stamford. 
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This is Ocho Rios 
"boonoonoonoos": 
a feast on the beach, 
tea in a garden, 
folk singing and dancing, 
and go fly a kite. 

In Jamaican-ese, "boonoonoo- 
noos" means "fun'.' 

In Ocho Rios, "boonoonoonoos" 
means happenings that are fun. 

Every week. 

Every Tuesday at 4, "boonoonoo- 
noos" is high tea on a hilltop in 
Shaw Park's lyrical gardens. 

Cakes, crumpets. And sweet 
band music. (And maybe a teatime 
two-step.) And models swishing 
about. And flowers, birds and a 
banyan tree as big as a house. 

And People to Meet. 

Thursday nights it's a party on 
the beach at the bottom of Dunn's 
River. Rum, calypso. 

Bare feet. And dancing on white 
sands. And supping on lobster and 
suckling pig. 

Come early. Climb the falls. 

Saturdays come to a kite fete on 
a big velvety field under a blue sky. 
(Other kids have spelling bees, we 
have kite flies.) 

Fly. Feel like a kid. Then stay 
for a polo match and "chat'.' 

And "real" Jamaica. 

Sunday nights see us dance (Na- 
tional Company) or sing (Folk 
Singers) our "own thing"— not 
African, not American, but joyous- 
ly "Jamaican!' 

And a spectacle. 

That's Ocho Rios "boonoonoo- 
noos!' 

Ahead: Kingston "gwans" (goin's 
ons), Montego Bay "bruckins" (so- 
cial gatherings), Port Antonio "ka- 
ranapo" (calm and quiet). 

To come for our fun (and for our 
foreignness), see a travel agent or 
Jamaica Tourist Board in New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Miami, San Fran- 
cisco, Washington, D.C., Los 
Angeles, Toronto, Montreal. 

© 1972 JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD. 
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What makes her the 
singer's singer 
makes us the 
Scotch drinker's Scotch. 
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MACK & WHITE I 

BUCHANAN *S 
■UNDID SCOTCH WHIS** 




Black & White. 
The Scotch drinker's Scotch. 

In 188 countries around the world, Black & White is the Scotch drinker's Scotch. 
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Welcome, Class of 72, 
To the Female Job Ghetto 



By Caroline Bird 



" . . In spite of all the publicity, women workers as a class are 
measurably worse off today than they were in the 1950s . . ." 



Something new and very nice is 
happening to New York traffic: more 
cabs are being driven by women. 
Although women are, and have every 
right to be, as stupid, incompetent, 
and nasty as men, the women cabbies 
are not only safer (women have fewer 
accidents per mile driven than men) , 
but they are more courteous, less com- 
petitive for road space, and, best of 
all, more silent. One reason for the 
silence may be that all of them are 
sick and tired of being asked whether 
they are "members" of the women's 
liberation movement. 

"The only reason I'm driving a cab 
is because it's the best money I can 
make," a slight 21-year-old volunteered 
while holding her own against the big 
trucks in the garment center. Unlike 
most taxi drivers, she didn't give me 
an argument when I asked if she could 
wait while I put my suitcase in a lock- 
box at Penn Station. She just pulled 
off to the side and stayed with my son 
while I darted out. I gave her a dollar 
tip and told her about the designer 
of pilot-training devices who thought 
women were better judges of distances 
and responded faster to visual stimuli 
than men and would therefore make 
better pilots. 

Women cabbies are refreshing by 
comparison with the kind of man who 
winds up driving a cab, and the way 
the job market is going in New York, 
there are going to be more of them. 
Before the summer is out, some of this 
June's sweet girl graduates may find 
themselves risking their "femininity" for 
the pay that goes with a man's job. 

What's happening is that the bright- 
est and best women are reassessing 
the price of "femininity" and finding it 
too high. They aren't getting married 
first chance they get and having babies 
as a matter of course. They aren't con- 
tent with the Mickey Mouse jobs that 
used to be listed in the Help Wanted — 
Female columns, at least not for more 



than six months after graduation. 

Male-chauvinist-pig-type men to the 
contrary notwithstanding, this disturb- 
ing behavior in the nubile female is 
not a temporary annoyance that will 
pass when the women's liberation 
movement goes the way of the Hula- 
Hoop. On the contrary. As any good 
behaviorist will confirm, it's the other 
way around: the new demography 
came first and the rationale followed. 

"There's no question about it," says 
Jane Gould, head of Barnard's Office 
of Placement and Career Planning. 
"There are more girls now who are 
career-oriented than ever before. They 
want substantive jobs. They're turning 
down the secretarial job that might 
lead to something else." When a good 
job doesn't turn up in a student's major 
field of interest — say psychology, which 
offers little to B.A.s — she's more likely 
than formerly to go on to graduate 
school. This is true not only at Barnard 
and others of the elite Seven Sisters 
colleges, but at big state universities 
such as Wisconsin. The prospect of 
working for a living has always been 
a cold shower for college seniors. This 
year the reality gap between expecta- 
tions and opportunities is wider on 
both sides. Not only are good entry 
jobs fewer in this no-growth economy, 
but there's more competition for them. 
Employers may be hiring more wom- 
en this year, but more women are grad- 
uating into the job market. 

Press reports encourage June gradu- 
ates to think that women who aspire 
to man-size responsibility never had it 
so good. And nowhere does the outlook 
for women sound cheerier than in New 
York, where 40 per cent of the jobs 
now are held by women and where 
Herbert Bienstock, regional director of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, reports 
that there are more women working 
in New York than there were ten years 
ago in spite of the fact that the city 
has lost jobs. According to his report. 



women predominate in the corporate 
headquarters of 1,060 major national 
and international companies in Man- 
hattan south of 60th Street, and in 
hospitals and medical centers. In short, 
women are gaining jobs and men are 
losing them in New York City. 

But it's a lousy job market for this 
June's graduates all the same, and it's 
especially rough for women who think 
everything is going their way. For what 
the big brush reports don't tell you is 
what all these women are doing, how 
much they are being paid for it, and 
where their jobs lead, if anywhere. In 
spite of all the publicity on the excep- 
tional women who make it, if you take 
women as a class — and unfortunately 
that's the way employers take them — 
women workers are measurably worse 
off today than they were in the 1950s, 
when the feminine mystique was un- 
challenged at work as well as at home. 

New York is the best place for a 
woman to carve out a career in publish- 
ing, the arts, or entertainment, but all 
the same, it is the biggest female job 
ghetto in the United States. Though 
less publicized, the New York female 
job ghetto works just the way a racial 
ghetto works. Like blacks, women 
come to New York hoping to better 
themselves. Once here, they wind up 
in jobs in offices where other women 
work, just as blacks wind up in the 
restaurant kitchens where other blacks 
work. Whether it's outright discrimina- 
tion on the part of employers, or only 
the line of least resistance, the econom- 
ics of restriction has the same effect. 

Blacks and women get less pay than 
white men. They have a harder time 
getting raises for superior education, 
experience, or responsibility, yet are 
more heavily penalized if their qualifi- 
cations are under par. This is the eco- 
nomics of the job ghetto. Blacks ex- 
pect it. but to college-educated women, 
the ghetto is a shock. 

June is the month when a woman 
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graduating from college discovers that 
whatever she studied in school, and 
however equally she and her male class- 
mates have been treated in class, she 
has to take a typing test to get a job. 
Northwestern University's annual sur- 
vey of starting salaries for college grad- 
uates, averaged by major field, docu- 
ments just how much less any degree is 
worth if it is held by a woman. Last 
June, male accounting majors averaged 
$845 a month; women, $793. The gap 
was $14 a month for chemistry majors, 
$30 a month for mathematics and statis- 
tics majors, $2 a month for liberal-arts 
majors. 

Frank Endicott, Director of the 
Northwestern Survey, is quick to ex- 
plain that companies do not offer wom- 
en less money for the same job, but 
different jobs that happen to pay less. 
Occasionally, of course, a big company 
will get caught flat-footed in violation 
of the Federal Equal Pay Law. This 
spring, for instance, Pacific Telephone 
had to pay more than half a million 
dollars to more than 300 women "plant 
service clerks" who had been doing 
the work of male "line assigners" at up 
to $45 a week less. 

But most of the time the jobs are 
really different. A study made in 1967 
by Edward Gross, Professor of Soci- 
ology at the University of Washington, 
shows that the sex ratio of most jobs 
is more lopsided than the race ratio, 
and we probably now have more blacks 
in "white" jobs than women in "men's" 
jobs. Income differentials confirm the 
finding. The median pay of all blacks 
is closer than it was to the median pay 
of all whites, but black males still av- 
erage higher median annual earnings 
than white females. 

The outlook for this June's graduates 
— more jobs for women at about the 
same pay gap — reflects a trend that had 
been going on long before women's 
liberation raised anybody's conscious- 
ness. Between 1955 and 1970, the pro- 
portion of women working for money 
rose from a third to a half of adult 
women, and the median earnings of 
all women working dropped from 63.9 
per cent of the median of men's earn- 
ings to 59.4 per cent. Why? 

The orthodox answer has long been 
that the big increase in jobs over the 
past few decades has been in clerical 
and service jobs normally done by 
women. Demand, it was said, "pulled" 
women out of the home to the office, as 
it always has. 

But recently, the "demand-pull" theo- 
ry of the rising participation of women 



in the labor force has been challenged 
by a few women economists, some of 
whom freely admit that their conscious- 
ness has been raised. "There was no 
change in the nature of the economy 
to require such a dramatic upsurge in 
clerical employment," asserts Dr. Bar- 
bara Bergmann, Professor of Economics 
at the University of Maryland. "On the 
contrary, computerization tends to re- 
duce the demand for clerks." 

"These extra ladies," Dr. Bergmann 
says, "were absorbed through the clas- 
sic mechanism of a flexible economy 
— clerks lost ground in pay, and took 
on more low-priority work." This is, of 
course, what has happened in India 
and to some extent in Japan, where 
there is pressure to create enough jobs 
to go around for all those who want 
to work with clean hands. 

Bergmann's theory is suggestive. It 
helps to explain an apparent coinci- 
dence: most of the new jobs created in 
the past two decades have been in 
health, education, welfare, and office 
housekeeping — functions that used to go 
with being a wife or mother, just as 
toting cotton bales used to go with the 
status of being human property. Like 
the serfs who ran away to town, and 
like the Mississippi sharecroppers com- 
peting for dishwashing jobs in New 
York, the pioneer women wage earners 
are being penalized, in dollars, for their 
previous condition of servitude. 

The theory explains occupational dif- 
ferentials. Nowhere are women pena- 
lized more dramatically than when 
they do the work for which they have 
previously not been paid. Baby-sitting 
is the lowest-paid job because it is 
regarded as the sort of thing that a 
friend or relative ought to be doing, 
not for money, but because she is a 
friend or relative. The more "mascu- 
line" an occupation, on the other hand, 
the higher the pay, whether it's done 
by men or women. 

But the most striking phenomenon 
that the Bergmann theory explains is 
the survival in an office of the personal 
services housewives used to perform 
for menfolk. Men who no longer expect 
their wives to pick up their underwear 
still expect their secretaries to pick up 
their papers. Women leave their hus- 
bands to make their own breakfasts in 
order to get to offices in time to save 
the boss the trouble of slitting open his 
own mail. 

A recent spate of surveys instigated 
by women's magazines from the ultra- 
conservative Good Housekeeping to 
the avant-garde New Woman finds that 



while the great majority of women in 
Middle America don't want to be as- 
sociated with the movement's "meth- 
ods," an overwhelming majority are 
well aware that women are put down 
on the job and want to see something 
done about it. 

To see what's ahead, look at the 
sharp change in what young men and 
women in their early twenties are do- 
ing. The 1970 Census breakdowns by 
age groups are just beginning to come 
out, and they are worth closer analysis 
than the press has been giving them. 
The age bracket 20 to 24 is the one 
to watch. Traditionally — and still — that 
is where men get "set" for their careers 
and women get married and "settle 
down" to have babies. But this is 
changing. Sizable proportions of wom- 
en 20 to 24 aren't getting married and 
aren't having babies. In 1970, 36 per 
cent of these women were single, com- 
pared with only 28 per cent in 1960. 

The big news is that women 20 to 
24 are on a baby strike. There is 
simply no other word for it. Age- 
specific birth rates aren't in on a na- 
tional basis yet for 1970, but the New 
York State figures show 150.4 babies 
per thousand women 20 to 24 com- 
pared with 223.9 in 1960, and though 
the drop snowballed during the decade, 
it was falling like a hurricane barome- 
ter long before New York State liber- 
alized abortion. And it's not just pam- 
pered rich girls: uneducated poor wom- 
en are fleeing motherhood even faster 
than the privileged. According to pro- 
jections made on the basis of 1968 by 
the Washington Center for Metropoli- 
tan Studies, we're due to hit the fer- 
tility level of zero population growth 
during this month of June 1972. 

The only reason maternity wards 
aren't closing is that there are so many 
more women of peak childbearing age 
around that there are almost as many 
babies as before. Women of child bear- 
ing age are numerous because they were 
born in the postwar baby boom to moth- 
ers who may have been making up for 
the small Depression families in which 
they were born. Even so, the retreat 
from motherhood is visible. In 1970, 
there were 51 per cent more women 
20 to 24 than there were in 1960, but 
3 million fewer children under four 
years old. 

More important than the statistics is 
the new, less salient role of babies in 
the lives of their young mothers, who 
take them along instead of staying at 
home with them, and toss them around 
instead of cradling them as if they 
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were fragile glass. The change is prob- 
ably good for the babies, who at the 
very least won't be burdened with pro- 
viding emotional justification for the 
sacrifices their mothers have made, but 
it puts the burden right back on the 
mothers. If not babies, then what? 

Marriage does not seem to be ab- 
sorbing the new young women. As an 
institution, marriage is holding up, 
but it doesn't seem to be tying wom- 
en down as much as it used to do, 
and a higher percentage of the 20-to- 
24-year-olds are living alone or in what 
the Census calls "unrelated groups." 
In spite of the frighteningly "tradition- 
al" aspirations some college placement 
officers report, few women realize 
their dreams of domesticity the first 
year out of college. The University of 
Wisconsin graduates about 1,500 wom- 
en every year, but the number of 
these who reported their occupations 
as "housewife" six months after grad- 
uation fell from 45 for the class of 
1970 to six for the class of 1971. 

What they are doing instead is no 
secret. They are out earning money or 
schooling themselves to earn money. 

In 1960, 45 per cent of women 20 
to 24 were working or looking for 
work, just about the same percentage 
of the age class as in 1950. Young wo- 
men could look at sisters five years 
older and know what to expect. But 
during the turbulent 1960s, more and 
more of these young women wanted 
to work. In 1968, 53.2 per cent were 
working; at the Census of 1970, 58 per 
cent. And these weren't just the single 
ones, either. According to a study made 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, the proportion of married women 
20 to 24 in the labor force rose from 
37 to 48 per cent. 

Even the mothers of preschool child- 
ren joined the job hunt. This is the 
time in a woman's life when she can 
contribute most at home, but between 
1960 and 1970 the proportion of moth- 
ers of children under six who were out 
working rose from 19 per cent to 30 per 
cent, and it was, of course, much higher 
for the increasing proportion of mothers 
who didn't have a resident husband to 
help support the children. 

Women are beginning to admit that 
it's not unladylike to want real money 
of their own — and about time. The 
myth that "women have all the money" 
is so soothing to men and women both 
that it is rarely subjected to statistical 
investigation. It started with early re- 
ports of The New York Stock Ex- 
change that counted slightly more wo- 
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men than men as shareholders. For a 
long time, 51 per cent of the share- 
holders were women. This statistic was 
widely circulated without adding that 
these women — many of whom held only 
a few shares of A.T.&T. — owned less 
than 20 per cent of the shares, and ex- 
ercised even less control over the buy- 
ing, selling, and voting of this stock 
than male shareholders. Last year, the 
last claim to female domination of 
stock ownership disappeared in a new 
report that shows that 50.1 per cent of 
the shareholders are men. 

The sad fact of the matter is that 
however women come by money — by 
earning it, inheriting it, or as depend- 
ents — they simply do not get as much 
money in their fists or as unequivocal 
control of it as the men in their lives. 
Women are more often named as ben- 
eficiaries in life insurance policies, but 
the Institute of Life Insurance also re- 
ports that while most life insurance 
beneficiaries are women, most of the 
dollars paid out to beneficiaries go to 
men. This is so because the lion's share 
of life insurance benefits are paid out 
in retirement programs to the people 
— predominantly males — who took the 
policies out in the first place. 

Now it's fine to say that money 
doesn't or shouldn't matter, but the 
fact is that it does and it should. His- 
torically, money is the most humane 
invention of civilization: it liberated 
slaves and serfs and let them choose not 
only the work they would do but how 
they would spend its rewards. 

Now it's the turn of women to be 
"monetized," as the economists say. 
They figure, for instance, that the 
gross national product of the United 
States would be 20 per cent higher if 
the labor of women in the house were 
counted in dollars. Sylvia Porter fig- 
ures that a stay-at-home wife works 
99.6 hours a week at skills worth a 
total, on the average, of $257.53 a 
week. Regardless of ideology, women 
themselves calculate the value of 
their "forgone earnings" in staying at 
home, and, in the absence of decent 
child-care facilities, the knowledge that 
it costs some $80,000 in lost wages for 
a mother to stay at home until her 
child is fourteen has something to do 
with the new popularity of small fam- 
ilies. 

The moral for the 1972 sweet 
girl graduate is clear: stay away 
from the female ghetto, and pioneer 
in a job that has always been done 
by men. You're more likely to get 



equal pay, and you'll be better treated 
as well. Because women are less of a 
threat when they are exceptions, wo- 
men doctors and executives encounter 
less sex hostility than the pioneer males 
on female campuses or in predominantly 
female professions such as library work 
and nursing. 

What happens come the day of real 
sex equality for everyone? The out- 
look is for quite radical change, and 
much of it is already starting. To be- 
gin with, the GNP will rise without 
commensurate improvement in living 
standards as less of the work women 
do remains unpaid. Differentials in pay 
will shift as the sex ratios of occupa- 
tions change. As more women become 
doctors, the number of physicians will 
rise and the high pay they get relative 
to other workers will decline. As more 
men become nurses, the pay and per- 
haps even the number of nurses will 
increase as the real value of this work 
is expressed in the marketplace. Em- 
ployment practices ranging from family 
leave to pension rights will have to 
be revamped. 

The economic indicators we use to 
measure how business is doing will 
have to be revamped. In the coming 
world of sex equality, for instance, it 
would be impossible for President 
Nixon to rejoice that it's only the kids 
and the women who are out of work. 
His spokesmen love to point out that 
the unemployment rate for married 
men who are heads of families is re- 
spectably low — and, according to them, 
"that's what really matters." Only re- 
cently have the complaints of women 
economists resulted in publication of 
the unacceptably high unemployment 
rates for women heads of families. 

Real sex equality on the job is going 
to be resisted. When secretaries can 
get what they are worth in substan- 
tive jobs "of their own," servants will 
disappear from offices just as they dis- 
appeared from homes, and the de- 
parture will probably occur with as 
much ill temper on both sides. When 
bosses have to do "their own" work, 
the Mickey-Mouse office work will go 
the way of Mickey-Mouse housework. 
Offices will, in short, be less pleasant 
for executives who now rule them like 
Victorian patriarchs. Like the outraged 
matrons of yore, the deserted bosses 
will mutter that the ungrateful young 
women will live to regret their depar- 
ture. Most of those who leave won't 
stop to argue the proposition. They'll 
just go. 

And they won't regret it. — 
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Solidarity Forever- 
The Unions Must Be Curbed 

By Richard Reeves 

". . .What would happen if a politician said the unions were kill- 
ing New York and he was going to do something about it?. . ." 



There are things you don't talk about 
in public — at least not if you're in gov- 
ernment or politics. One of those 
things is what the municipal unions 
are really doing to New York City. I 
remember one week not so long ago 
when two rather prominent and am- 
bitious public servants — oh hell! it 
was Howard Samuels and Matthew 
Troy; they can deny it if they want 
to — separately asked me what I 
thought would be the chances of a 
union-busting campaign by a mayoral 
candidate. What would happen if a 
politician spoke the unspeakable and 
said the unions were killing New York 
and he was going to do something 
about it before it was too late? 

I suppose he might be clobbered. 
Besides being called some kind of fas- 
cist, that candidate would be bucking 
a strong trend of personalized voting 



in America. People have always voted 
their own economic and social inter- 
ests and that tendency seems to be 
heightened right now because a lot of 
voters just don't believe that they can 
really do anything about big issues 
like war and crime. Anyway, union- 
ized public employees and their fam- 
ilies probably make up 15 per cent of 
the city's electorate — and it's a pretty 
cohesive and disciplined 15 per cent. 

Some of these things have been 
talked about, however, in a dry and 
academic little volume that was pub- 
lished last month by The American 
Assembly at Columbia University un- 
der the title Public Workers and Pub- 
lic Unions* It is not light reading; 
it's a collection of twelve essays in the 
Nytol style with titles like "Collective 
Bargaining and the Union Leader" 
and "Collective Bargaining and the 



Budget Director." But those two es- 
says — by Victor Gotbaum of District 
37 of the American Federation of 
State. County and Municipal Employ- 
ees, the union leader, and Frederick 
O'R. Hayes, who was New York's 
budget director during the first five 
years of the Lindsay administration — 
are enough to keep most of us awake 
with nightmares for years to come. 

Gotbaum's thesis is rather straight- 
forward; it's them against us, manage- 
ment vs. labor: 

"It is one thing to show workers 

'"Public Workers and Public Unions," 
edited by Sam Zagoria. Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., $2.45. The book, 
not surprisingly, has not received much 
attention except for a long comment in 
this month's newsletter of The City Club 
of New York, which brought it to my 
attention. 
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new horizons ... If you are a dove 
on the Indochina war and the worker 
is a hawk, he will forgive you. If his 
wages do not keep up with the cost 
of living, hell will have no fury like 
the worker scorned . . . The collective 
bargaining table is the union leader's 
seat of power. That is where he makes 
it or breaks it . . . The very nature 
of the bureaucracy makes for slow 
change. The people who work within 
that bureaucracy are very skeptical 
about change and precipitous change 
frightens them. This must be under- 
stood when you negotiate in the pub- 
lic service ... It is almost impossible 
to define the difference between a 
strike in the public service and a strike 
in the private sector . . . The prob- 
lems are identical [for the labor 
leader] in the private sector or the 
public sector." 

In other words, says Gotbaum, who 
represents more than 200,000 city 
bureaucrats and laborers: don't be 
misled by high-sounding social pro- 
nouncements; my survival is depend- 
ent on getting the most for my people 
and making sure that they aren't up- 
set by things a Mayor or the public 
might demand. And don't give me any 
of that crap about a police strike be- 
ing different from a walkout at Tim- 
ken Ball Bearing. 

So what does the other side say, 
the representatives of the public? Well, 
in the sanctity of academia — Hayes is 
now sitting in the Chair of Urban 
Management at The Urban Institute 
and is a lecturer at Yale — the former 
budget director says: 

"Even where the functioning of the 
city is not in jeopardy, the political 
viability and future of the Mayor may 
be seriously threatened as the 1968 
school strike amply demonstrated. The 
bias toward concessions by the city is 
enormous. The Mayor can far more 
easily weather the resulting money 
crisis than he can a major strike . . . 
The executive order establishing the 
Office of Collective Bargaining reserves 
managerial prerogatives to the city — 
but it is meaningless since any result- 
ing change in working conditions is 
either bargainable or subject to a la- 
bor grievance action . . . The basic 
point is that collective bargaining has 
sanctified and blessed the status quo 
and sometimes established new re- 
quirements on working conditions. The 
internal structure of government is be- 
coming increasingly rigidified . . . 
[There] is the increasing tendency for 
agreements negotiated and supported 



by union leadership to be rejected by 
the rank and file. The general attitude 
is apparently 'what can we lose?' 
And, in truth, they lose nothing and 
will frequently gain. But it will, in- 
evitably, make a farce of negotiation 
and lead ultimately to initial settle- 
ments that are intended, both by union 
and city leadership, to be rejected and 
subsequently modified." 

In other words, one of the brightest 
men ever to wander around City Hall 
says: the Mayor is a politician and 
it's easier for him to get re-elected by 
pleading poverty in Albany and Wash- 
ington and cutting back services than 
it is by fighting a strike. Forget all the 
Lindsay rhetoric about modernized 
bargaining procedures and improving 
productivity, that's just nonsense . . . 
city government is doomed to stay at 
least as bad as it is. In fact, it's prob- 
ably going to get worse because both 
management and labor are resigned to 
a two-step bargaining process in which 
the stakes will be raised with each 
step. 

That really isn't all Hayes has to 
say. He also points out that: Average 
city salaries increased more than 50 
per cent during the past ten years, 
while the cost of living and private- 
sector salaries were increasing by 
about 30 per cent. The cost of pen- 
sions and fringe benefits are increas- 
ing at a much higher rate, with the re- 
sult that they are now about 30 per 
cent of salaries, and trained city em- 
ployees are able to retire after 20 or 
30 years and get new jobs while they 
collect pensions undreamed of in pri- 
vate industry. Two of New York's 
two-year community colleges are al- 
ready paying higher salaries than col- 
leges hke Columbia, Princeton and 
M.I.T. Fifty-seven of the Sanitation De- 
partment's district superintendents are 
provided with chauffeurs. Mediators 
and fact-finders are attractive to both 
sides since the unions have a veto 
over their selection — and they veto 
men who haven't been generous in the 
past — and City Hall can cop out by 
saying the mediators set the price of 
union settlements. 

"One result of collective bargaining 
in New York has been to turn budget- 
ing into a kind of roulette game with 
about the same odds against winning," 
Hayes wrote. "One does not have to 
be a budget director to see that the 
new militant participation [of unions 
in municipal government] has a price. 
And the largest price is the increased 
rigidity of public systems and it is re- 



flected adversely both in productivity 
and responsiveness. The operative 
rules in an increasing proportion of the 
public sector in New York City seem 
to be approaching the liberum veto 
which immobilized the eighteenth- 
century parliaments of Poland by per- 
mitting the negative vote of a single 
participant to kill any legislation." 

Hayes, of course, can be dismissed 
as a management fink, even though 
he wasn't saying these things when he 
was part of what Mayor Lindsay likes 
to call "my management team." But 
everyone who lives here — including 
Howard Samuels and Matty Troy — 
knows how much truth there is in the 
Hayes essay. 

Public Workers and Public Unions 
tries to present solutions to the 
growing conflict of interest between 
those unions and the public. But the 
solutions are a joke — perhaps evasion 
would be a better word — like this 
statement by Hayes: "We may as well 
recognize that the problems cannot be 
resolved by decree. They will have to 
be worked out by unions and govern- 
ments. Collective bargaining has be- 
come an incremental process of social 
engineering which must be handled 
with more ingenuity, more skill, more 
sense of long-term direction, and a 
greater degree of social responsibility 
by both unions and government." 

Gotbaum answers those platitudes 
by reminding Hayes that he isn't in 
the social- responsibility business. The 
union leader, like the Mayor, is in the 
business of maintaining and expanding 
his power, getting re-elected. 

What wc really may as well recog- 
nize is that some early-twentieth-cen- 
tury reforms like Civil Service are a 
disaster. And we may as well recog- 
nize that the campaign has to begin 
to break the municipal unions, to try 
to set conditions on new public em- 
ployees — in the harshest terms, to mod- 
ify some of the workingmen's rights 
in return for some of their exaggerated 
security benefits and, it is to be hoped, 
for the heightened stature they might 
get if they really were "public ser- 
vants." 

And the natural time to do that is 
now, when there are serious move- 
ments beginning to restructure the 
city's government. The unions are ob- 
viously as much a part of that govern- 
ment as the Mayor's office and if we're 
going to talk about breaking up City 
Hall, let's talk about breaking up the 
unions too. mm 



Illustrated by Robert Grossman 
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The Hudson River: 
Then and Now 

By Elizabeth Barlow 

". . . No longer scourged by war, not yet invaded by industry, the 
Hudson after the Revolution was both bucolic and romantic . . ." 



Henry James, returning east by train 
from his pilgrimage across the Ameri- 
can continent in 1905, entered the 
Hudson Valley, which, after the raw- 
ness of the Far West, assumed, even to 
his Europeanized eyes, the aspect of 
"a ripe old civilization." "Antique Al- 
bany" seemed to wave at him like some 
rosy Dutch housewife standing at a 
gable window. The porticoed mansions 
crowning the hills overlooking the 
river had tamed the wilderness of Natty 
Bumppo into a harmony of well-groomed 
nature and architectural elegance. The 
mood of the valley then was all golden 
and gracious, but James presciently 
saw that it was doomed, its doom sym- 
bolized ironically by the very convey- 
ance which enabled one to read its 
scenery "with such splendid consist- 
ency." "One must, of course," he said, 
"choose between dispensing with the 
ugly presence and enjoying the scenery 
by the aid of the same." 

To study the river by air or automo- 
bile today puts you in a similarly incon- 
gruous position. The juice-generating 
equipment flanking the river has all but 
reversed the Jamesian view, leaving 
only scenic fragments embedded in a 
technological wasteland. A different 
view altogether from that which 
greeted the other Henry for whom the 
river is named when he began his 
exploratory trip upstream to Albany 
in 1609. Where majestic hemlocks then 
stood, now a forest of Con Ed smoke- 
stacks is growing. "The Mountaynes 
[that] looked as if some Metall or Min- 
erall were in them" to Hudson's eyes 
have been gouged and gutted, turned 
into rock quarries. The Dutch farms 
that sprang up along the water's edge 
soon after Hudson transmitted the 
news of the valley's fertility, its luxuri- 
ance of "Tobacco and Indian Wheat 
. . . Beanes . . . Grapes and Pompions," 
have been replaced by farms of oil- 
storage tanks. Nevertheless, in some- 
what abridged and fragmented form 



you can still read the legend of the 
river. Though the pages of its history 
are torn and soiled and its ecology mu- 
tilated, it is yet a fascinating document. 
Certainly there are enough relics of 
river life still in existence to keep the 
devoted history buff and ardent natu- 
ralist occupied for several weekends. 

Many of the Dutch-donated place 
names along the river — Catskill and 
Peekskill, Cortlandt and Rensselaer — 
recall the period of the patroons, mer- 
chants who obtained vast grants of 
riverfront land on the condition they 
would colonize them with 50 or more 
persons. After 1664, when the lucrative 
Hudson corridor fell into English hands, 
a freehold manorial system was insti- 
tuted. An enterprising businessman 
could, after obtaining a license to pur- 
chase from the Governor, assemble 
sufficient lands to apply for a Royal 
Patent. 

Frederick Philipse, a shrewd and en- 
terprising Dutch carpenter in New 
York, bought Adriaen Van der Donck's 
old patroonship in what is now the 
Bronx. Philipse had branched out from 
carpentry into shipping, and, as his 
wealth increased, he extended his real- 
estate acquisitions parcel by parcel un- 
til his land holdings stretched all the 
way from Spuyten Duyvil to the Croton 
River. His mill and attendant office 
and barns where the Pocantico River 
spills into the Hudson at Tarrytown 
have been reconstructed as part of 
Sleepy Hollow Restorations, the Rock- 
efeller family's contribution to river 
valley conservation. There you can see 
flax grown, then spun, and, combined 
with wool, woven into linsey-woolsey. 
A ruddy-faced miller will activate the 
powerful water wheel to set the mill- 
stones turning, and you can watch corn 
being transformed into meal. 

The growing commercial prosper- 
ity of the colonial Hudson, however, was 
checked as the river became the central 



stage for the drama of the American 
Revolution. Strategically, possession of 
the river was the primary objective of 
both sides. If the British could hold it 
they would effectively sever overland 
communications between New England 
and the Atlantic seaboard colonies. As 
an axis along which he could send 
troops either north or south, the river 
was absolutely crucial to Washington. 
It was not accidental that he set up his 
wartime headquarters in Newburgh. 
The old stone house from which he 
issued orders deploying patriot forces 
back and forth across the Hudson is 
a historic shrine, as is the clapboard 
tavern where General Anthony Wayne 
had his headquarters. 

The century following the Revolu- 
tion marked the river's golden inter- 
lude; no longer scourged by war, not 
yet invaded by industry, she presented 
a serenely smiling face that was both 
bucolic and romantic. In the first three 
decades after the war the sloop was 
the symbol of the Hudson's prosperity 
as well as her chief means of transpor- 
tation. Before the steamboat telescoped 
the speed of travel from several days 
to several hours, a journey by Hudson 
River sloop was at once a momentous 
and idyllic experience. Friends and 
well-wishers would crowd the dock 
before a departure; there would be 
tearful farewells, laying in of stores of 
food; then, hoping for good weather 
and a steady breeze, the crew would 
hoist sail and the voyage begin. In this 
period, for the first time, travelers on 
the Hudson began to assess their sur- 
roundings not simply in economic 
terms, as had the seventeenth-century 
explorers and eighteenth century visitors 
and settlers. The river valley began to be 
appreciated as something else — scenery. 
Educated travelers of the early nine- 
teenth century classified landscapes as 
"beautiful," "sublime," and "pictur- 
esque." The Hudson provided all three 
kinds of scenery. (Continued on page 47) 
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Hudson Valley Tripping 

(Spring, Summer and Fall Hours) 



East Bank 

(South to North) 
Tarrytown Vicinity 
Sunnyside 

Washington Irving's home from 1835 
to 1859. House contains his personal 
effects and 3,000-volume library; land- 
scaped grounds. 

Daily, April 1 to November 15, 10 to 

5. 

Adults $1.50, children 6 to 14, 75 
cents. 

1 mile S. of Dewey Thruway Exit 9. 
Lyndhurst 

635 South Broadway, Tarrytown 
Fabulous marble Gothic Revival man- 
sion built in the 1830s and later 
owned by Jay Gould. On 67 acres 
overlooking the Hudson, with gardens 
and park. Tours of the house $1.50. 
children 75 cents. Daily May 1-Octo- 
ber 31, 10-5. On U.S. 9, V 4 mile S. of 
Tappan Zee Bridge. 
Philipsburg Manor 

This estate was a late-17th-century and 
early- 18th-century industrial complex; 
two-story manor house (ca. 1683); re- 
stored and operating gristmill, granary. 
Same hours and fees as Sunnyside. 

2 miles N. of Dewey Thruway Exit 9, 
N. Tarrytown. 

Van Cortlandt Manor 

Revolutionary War-era Dutch-English 

manor; ferry house, kitchen. 

Same hours and fees as Sunnyside. 

9 miles N. of Dewey Thruway Exit 9, 

Croton-on-Hudson. 

Katonah 
Caramoor Estate 

Remarkable collection of works of art 
from the Middle Ages to the late 18th 
century. 

Concerts and opera in outdoor setting. 
|unc 17 to July 16; 4 Sun. concerts in 
August. 

Call for schedule: (914) 232-4206. 
On Rte. 137, off Rte. 22 bet. Bedford 
Village and Katonah. 

Brewster Area 

Hammond Museum 

Devcau Road, North Salem 
Great Hall and 6 galleries. This year's 
exhibit: "From the Far East: Religious 
Artifacts, Painting, Sculpture, Em- 
broidery." 

$1 for adults, 75 cents for children. 
Oriental Stroll Garden, lake, reflect- 
ing pool, exotic plantings. 
$1 for adults, 75 cents for children. 
May 24 to Dec. 24 Wed. thru Sun. 
11 to 5. 

5 miles SE. of Brewster off N.Y. 124. 

Garrison Area 

Boscobel 

1805 mansion and furnishings. Guided 
tours, daily (except Tues.) April thru 
December, 9:30 to 5. House tour $2; 
under 21, $1. Also "Sound and Light" 



dramatization, June 3 to Labor Day, 
Wed. and Sat. 9, $2 adults, $1 minors. 
2 miles N. of Garrison on N.Y. 9D. 

Foundry School Museum 

63 Chestnut Street, Cold Spring 
Old schoolhouse, built about 1825, 
with memorabilia, foundry. Hudson 
River lore, antiques and other exhibits. 
Wed. 9:30 to 4, or Sun. 2 to 5. Rest 
of the week, by appointment. (914) 
265-2781. 

Hyde Park Vicinity 
Roosevelt House 

Franklin D. Roosevelt's birthplace. 
Museum and FDR's library (addi- 
tional 50-cent charge). 
Open Easter to Thanksgiving, daily 9 
to 5. 

50 cents, includes Vanderbilt Mansion. 
1 mile S. of Hyde Park on U.S. 9. 
Vanderbilt Mansion 
Huge and splendid mansion built in 
1898. Contains valuable art and furni- 
ture, on 21 1 acres. 

Hours and dates same as for Roose- 
velt house. 

50 cents, includes Roosevelt house. 
1 mile N. of Hyde Park on U.S. 9. 

Rhincbeck 

Dutchess County Fair 

Horse show, harness racing, livestock 
shows, 4-H and farm machinery ex- 
hibits, variety show, horticulture ex- 
hibit, arts and crafts. 
Aug. 22 to 27. 

Fairgrounds located on Rte. 9 near 
Rhinebcck. 

Old Rhinebeck Aerodrome 

Stone Church Road 
Museum of antique airplanes (1900- 
1920). First World War planes flown 
in air shows (Sundays, 2:30). 
Sundays. mid-May to October, 2:30. 
$2, children 50 cents. 
Aerodrome open mid-May to Octo- 
ber, daily 10 to 5. 

Located about 3 miles NE. of Rhine- 
beck on U.S. 9. 

Ogden Mills and Ruth Mills Memorial 
State Park 

A 65-room, furnished French Renais- 
sance mansion (1832) , now a museum. 
Open mid-April to mid-November, 
10:30 to 4. 

Weekends and holidays 50 cents. 
Located on U.S. 9 in Staatsburg. 

Hudson Vicinity 

Shaker Museum, Chatham 

A complex of 35 galleries that include 
exhibitions of furniture, tools, farm 
equipment, costumes, etc. 
Open Mav 1 to October 31, daily 10 
to 5:30. 

$1.50, children 50 cents. 
Located on Shaker Museum Road. 
I >'2 miles west of Old Chatham. 
Olana, Hudson 

Furnishings and paintings by Fred- 
crick Edwin Church in a 35-room 



Persian Moorish house built by the 
artist in 1872, high on the bank of 
the river. 

Open mid-April to mid-September, 
Wednesday thru Sunday. 9 to 5. 
On N.Y. 9G, 3 miles S. of Hudson. 

West Bank 

(South to North) 

Stony Point 

Stony Point Battlefield Reservation 

Museum and site of Revolutionary 
War battle. 

Daily. May 1 to October 31. 9 to 5. 
2 miles N. of Stony Point off U.S. 9W. 

Newburgh 

Washington's Headquarters 

Liberty and Washington Streets 
Jonathan Hasbrouck House (1750) 
with Revolutionary War memorabilia 
and furniture of the period. 
Open Wed. to Sat., 9 to 5; Sun. 1 to 5. 
Storm King Art Center 
Old Pleasant Hill Road, Mountain- 
villc. Gardens, display sculpture ( sev- 
eral David Smiths) ; mansion has gal- 
lery of contemporary art. Open May 
to October, daily (except Mon.) 2 to 
5:30. 

New Paltz 

Huguenot Street 

Nation's oldest street, with original 
stone houses built between 1592 and 
1717. 

Kingston Area 

Senate House and Museum 

312 Fair Street, Kingston 
First New York Senate 1777. Fur- 
nished in 18th-century style. Paintings, 
Civil War exhibit, boxwood garden. 
Wed. to Sat. 9 to 5; Sun. 1 to 5. Free. 
Old Dutch Church and Cemetery 
272 Wall Street, Kingston 
Romanesque church (1862) surrounded 
by cemetery with graves dating from 
the 1600s. 

Daily 8:30 to 5. Free. 
Woodstock Artists Association 
28 Tinker Street, Woodstock 
Gallery has eight exhibitions of na- 
tionally prominent contemporary ar- 
tists each season. 
Daily except Thurs. 2 to 6. 
Weekends 11 to 4. 
Woodstock Playhouse 
lunction of N.Y. 212 and N.Y. 375 
Concerts mid-lune to Labor Day. 
Hudson Valley Repertory Theater 
performances from April to mid-June 
and early September thru November. 
Box office open 10 to 10. 
Maverick Concerts 
Maverick Road, Woodstock 
(914) 679-8257 

Chamber music concerts from the first 
Sun. in July to the first Sun. in 
September. 3 p.m. Reservations not 
necessary. 

For schedule call, or write Box 655. 
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". . .There still are the rivermen- ferrymen, bargemen, steamboat 
captains-for whom the river is a livelihood and a way of life..." 



(Continued from page 38) In 1807, John 
Lambert wrote, "This river affords some 
of the noblest landscapes and scenery 
that are to be found in any part of 
North America. Nature and art have 
both contributed to render its shores at 
once sublime and beautiful." And that 
same year a new era in the history of 
world transportation had dawned — the 
steamboat was born on the waters of the 
Hudson. Robert Fulton's smoke-belch- 
ing Clermont must have created a spec- 
tacle almost as astonishing as Henry 
Hudson's white-winged Half Moon 200 
years earlier. Sloops continued to tack 
back and forth with the Hudson's 
breezes, but the speed, reliability and 
luxury of the "floating palaces" quick- 
ly made them the preferred mode of 
travel for busy people. 

While steamboats stimulated com- 
merce, they also provided an opportu- 
nity for more and more people to re- 
spond romantically to nature on the 
Hudson. Her scenes unrolled before 
such passengers as the actress Fanny 
Kemble, who "remained on deck with- 
out my bonnet, walking to and fro, and 
enjoying the delicious wind that was 
as bracing as a showerbath." 

Unlike James Fenimore Cooper, who 
went to the backwoods for his pecu- 
liarly American consciousness-raising 
themes, Washington Irving, the Hud- 
son's first man of letters, was in reality 
a very urbane man. Echoes of Irving 
still emanate from the Catskills, which 
he peopled with comic Dutch charac- 
ters and hobgoblins, and from Tarry- 
town, his legendary Sleepy Hollow and 
the site of his beloved Sunnyside. 
Sunnyside was originally intended as 
his vacation retreat, a romantic conceit, 
"a little old-fashioned stone mansion, 
all made up of gable ends, and as full 
of angles and corners as an old cocked 
hat." He bought it from a Dutch farmer 
named Wolfert Ecker in 1835 and re- 
modeled it, incorporating such novel 
conveniences as hot and cold running 
water and whimsically embellishing it 
with a weathervane-studded, crow- 
stepped roof. He called it Wolfert 's 
Roost and turned it into a veritable 
henhouse of female relatives. 

I went to Sunnyside expecting to find 
it somewhat cutesy, a little antiseptic 
kernel of the past, all polished up, trim 
and spruce and neat. Well, yes, there 
are hostesses in full-blown crinolines, 
and swans in the pond, but I soon 
found myself, almost against my will, 
falling into the ingratiating mood of 
the place. 



Besides Irving, other writers of the 
Romantic Era identified themselves with 
the Hudsonian wilderness, none more 
closely than the poet-editor William 
Cullen Bryant. Chauvinistically, he as- 
serted — at a time when New Yorkers 
traveled abroad to admire scenery — 
that the western shore of the Hudson 
was "as worthy of a pilgrimage across 
the Atlantic as the Alps themselves." 

It was perhaps the painters even 
more than the writers, however, who 
fixed the Hudson's scenery most vividly 
in the American imagination. Bryant's 
"kindred spirit," Thomas Cole, started 
the movement to the mountains in 1825. 
Though not open to the public, Cole's 
pretty Federal-style house in the town 
of Catskill still stands. Across the Rip 
Van Winkle Bridge, almost directly 
opposite it, is Olana, the splendid, ex- 
otic, pseudo-Moorish fantasy castle of 
Cole's only pupil, Frederick E. Church. 
That Church, the son of a wealthy 
Hartford insurance man, had the means 
to travel widely is reflected both in the 
decor of Olana and in the dramatic 
far-away subjects he chose to paint. His 
sensational, reputation-establishing can- 
vas was Heart of the Andes; however, 
as John K. Howat of the Metropolitan 
Museum points out in his book on the 
Hudson River School, Church's real 
excellence as an artist can best be ap- 
preciated in "the fluently executed oil 
sketches on paper and canvas" of the 
scenery of the Hudson which are scat- 
tered throughout the beautiful copper - 
and russet-toned rooms of Olana. 

In 1860, the year following the exhi- 
bition of Heart of the Andes, Jasper 
Cropsey, another second-generation ar- 
tist of the Hudson River School, decided 
to emulate Church's success with an 
ambitiously scaled painting of a North 
American landscape subject. The result 
was Autumn on the Hudson, now in the 
National Gallery in Washington. The 
zenith of his career occurred in 1865, 
and the optimism born of a $3,500 sale 
he made on one painting that year 
prompted him to build his dream castle 
retreat-cum-studio, Aladdin, in War- 
wick, New York. But, like Church and 
other artists of the Hudson River 
School, Cropsey 's reputation went 
quickly downhill during the 1870s as 
landscape painting went out of vogue, 
and, lacking Church's independent in- 
come, he was forced to abandon Alad- 
din and move to Hastings on Hudson. 
Even in reduced circumstances he lived 
comfortably — almost elegantly — in a 
delightful Victorian Gothic "cottage" 
overlooking the river. 



The river's golden age, the age of 
Irving and Cropsey, gave way to the 
Gilded Age. To understand the differ- 
ence between gold and gilt, for a glimpse 
of vulgarity triumphant, visit the Van- 
derbilt Estate in Hyde Park. The site is 
historic, once owned by Dr. John Bard 
and later by his son, Samuel Bard, phy- 
sician to George Washington. After 
Samuel Bard's death it was acquired by 
his fellow physician, Dr. David Hosack, 
who was an avid botanist. Hosack spent 
large sums of money landscaping the 
estate with rare imported specimen 
trees, and the place was a famous show- 
piece in his day. Five years after Hosack 
died in 1835, John Jacob Astor acquired 
the property, and his heirs, the Walter 
Langdons, lived there until 1894, when 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt purchased it 
and hired McKim, Mead and White to 
build a neo-Italian Renaissance man- 
sion of mind-boggling opulence. No 
Europe-aping bit of status decor is 
missing: the Carrara marble busts, the 
hand-carved wood paneling (done by 
Swiss artisans especially imported for 
the task) , the banal genre scene paint- 
ings, presumably souvenirs of travels 
abroad. The velvets and damasks 
and marble and plaster are concocted 
into such a rich and over-wrought 
vanity confection of cream and green 
and pink and gold that it all becomes 
a bit nauseating. 

The Vanderbilt glut of grandeur 
comes toward the end of a long series 
of architectural embellishments, a large 
and gaudy rhinestone set in the Hud- 
son's necklace of villas and stately 
homes. Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury there was much debate about the 
comparative beauties of American and 
European scenery. Over and over the 
Hudson was called the American Rhine. 
Some chauvinists maintained her un- 
adorned beauty surpassed that of the 
Rhine; other native romanticists held 
that the mellow antique effects of old- 
world castles were wanting to give her 
a truly "picturesque" appearance. It 
was the old argument, so pervasive in 
nineteenth-century American thought, 
of wilderness versus civilization. Cole 
and his followers voted for the wilder- 
ness esthetic. Indeed, the national 
self-image which found articulation in 
Emerson's famous 1836 essay Nature 
made God and nature indissoluble. 
But the Bitch Goddess of Materialism, 
of Civilization and Success.had already 
entered the race, and after the Civil 
War she would nose ahead to finish a 
hands-down winner. 

Of course, the whole story of the river 
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isn't told by the travelers or the artists 
or the pre-income-tax rich. There were, 
and to some extent still are, the river- 
men — ferrymen, bargemen, tugmen, 
steamboat captains — people for whom 
the river has traditionally represented a 
livelihood and a way of life. The river's 
importance economically is a result of 
its ecology, which in turn, is a result of 
the forces of geology and climate. 

According to geologist Christopher 
Schuberth of the American Museum of 
Natural History, the lower Hudson 
was not always as straight as it is now. 
There is evidence that just north of the 
tall colonnaded cliff of the Palisades at 
Sparkill its course meandered off to the 
west, cutting a series of water gaps 
(present-day wind gaps) through the 
ridges of New Jersey until it veered 
eastward to empty in Raritan Bay. 
Eventually, however, erosion caused a 
smaller stream paralleling the Palisades 
on the east to extend its headwaters 
northward until, about ten or fifteen 
million years ago, it captured the Hud- 
son at Sparkill. 

In addition to the visible river, there is 
a wide and very deep channel extending 
1 50 miles out onto the continental shelf. 
This channel is a legacy of the time 
when glacial ice covered North Ameri- 
ca and the seas diminished as some of 
their waters were sucked into the great 
frozen shield, their retreating margins 
leaving a broad alluvial coastal plain. 
As the earth warmed up, the antique 
Hudson, which had been a river for mil- 
lions of years already, flushed out the 
meltwaters of the ice sheet across the 
sandy plain, thus carving the now invis- 
ible canyon. The replenished seas, which 
drowned the lower half of the old river 
valley and submerged the canyon, then 
began sending tidal currents like 
springtime sap flowing upstream. The 
Hudson south of present-day Troy 
is therefore not a river at all, but an 
estuary where the waters of mountain 
streams mingle with the Atlantic. 

It is the nature of estuaries to be ex- 
tremely fertile eco-systems, and the 
Hudson has been particularly bounti- 
ful and prolific. Its shores were, and in 
some places like Constitution Island 
and Piermont, still are, fringed with 
Spartina, the nutritious salt marsh grass 
which disintegrates into detritus to 
provide food for zooplankton and 
benthic (or mud bottom) organisms. 

In addition to having been a good 
feeding ground, the Hudson has served 
as an excellent breeding place, its pro- 
tected marsh coves and gently oscillat- 
ing tidal waters acting as incubators 
for the eggs laid on the spring spawn- 
ing runs of sea sturgeon, shad and 
striped bass. Estuaries are also the nat- 
ural nurseries of shell fish. Bedloe's 
(Liberty) Island at the mouth of the 
Hudson was once called Oyster Island, 



and oyster beds extended all the way 
up to Ossining. The Dutch and English 
were mollusk-lovers and ate quantities 
of Hudson River oysters and crushed 
their shells for gravel, lime and even 
wig powder. 

The Swedish naturalist Peter Kalm, 
who had come to America to catalogue 
New World flora for the great botanist 
Linnaeus, wrote in 1749: 
Some porpoises played and tumbled 
in the river . . . Every now and then 
we saw several kinds of fish leaping 
out of the water . . . The porpoises 
seldom go higher up the Hudson 
River than the salt water goes; after 
that, the sturgeons fill their place. It 
has however sometimes happened 
that porpoises have gone clear up to 
Albany . . . There is a report that a 
whale once came up river to this 
town. 

Today, dredging has destroyed all 
but a vestige of the beds of Hudson 
River oysters, and frolicking porpoises 
are a sight of the past. Bridges of sus- 
pended steel have replaced ferries, and 
now the only sloop that plies the Hud- 
son's once sail-flecked waters is the 
Clearwater, tacking from shore to shore 
with her message of river revival and 
regeneration delivered to the tune of 
Pete Seeger's banjo. The last of the 
side-wheelers, the Day Liner Alexander 
Hamilton, forever ceased to churn the 
river's waters at the end of last sum- 
mer. Refrigeration and water pollution 
have made the once-profitable ice-cut- 
ting industry obsolete. 

But the rivermen are a persistent, if 
dwindling, breed, and, for those who 
can read its tidal flux and seasonal 
rhythms, who have patience and in- 
genuity, the river will, when other parts 
of the economy fail, yet provide a liv- 
ing. To understand how this is possi- 
ble I talked to Everett Nack, a river- 
man from Claverack. He is by trade a 
carpenter who has turned a number of 
hobbies into profitable sidelines. In 
the winter he hunts and traps in the 
woods around Claverack; in the spring 
he nets shad in the river; in the fall he 
catches minnows to stock the live bait 
tanks in his basement. Besides selling 
bait to fishermen he sells goldfish to 
aquarium dealers. According to Nack, 
goldfish, in reality nothing more than 
highly colored carp, are abundant in 
the Hudson. 

The striped bass, the river's most 
prized fish along with the shad and 
sturgeon, still makes its annual spawn- 
ing run, but in 1970 Nack witnessed 
a sickening sight. He says, "During the 
month of June that year, between Castle- 
ton and Albany all the newly hatched 
fish just turned belly up and died." The 
real problem, according to Nack, is not 
the sewage. "The river is so big it can 
digest that stuff pretty well. It's the in- 



dustrial chemicals, phosphates and in- 
secticides that are ruining it." 

Still, Nack maintains. "We pretty 
much manage to live off the land." 
They always have plenty of venison 
steaks in the freezer, and Estelle Nack 
cans enough fruits and vegetables from 
their garden to last the winter; snap- 
ping turtles tracked across the shallow 
mud flats of the river's coves become 
turtle soup. 

The death of a river is not a pretty 
sight. The awesome wilderness that 
so engaged the imaginations of nine- 
teenth-century writers and painters, 
making the scenery of the Hudson the 
very metaphor for the American wil- 
derness until after the Civil War, is 
now scored and scarred by highways, 
its trackless forests incised by railroad 
tracks, its sleepy hollows filled up with 
housing developments. The inlet where 
Frederick Philipse's sloops once wended 
their way into the mouth of the Po- 
cantico Hills is now obstructed by a 
General Motors assembly plant. There 
is only one vast modern-day patroon- 
ship, Pocantico Hills, 3,500 acres of 
manicured meadows and forested ridges 
stretching from Route 9 to the Saw Mill 
River Parkway. The Gilded Age is 
gone, and the castles and manor houses 
have been turned over to tourists or 
turned into schools. Certainly Fanny 
Kemble would no longer be able to en- 
joy "the delicious wind" if she were to 
cruise too near one of the many sewer 
outfalls that empty into the river. 

To measure the loss, our loss, listen 
to Washington Irving: 
What a time of intense delight was 
that first sail through the Highlands! 
I sat on the deck as we slowly tided 
along at the foot of those stern moun- 
tains, and gazed with wonder and 
admiration at cliffs impending far 
above me, crowned with forests, with 
eagles sailing and screaming around 
them; or listened to the unseen stream 
dashing down precipices or beheld 
rock, and tree, and cloud, and sky 
reflected in the glassy stream of the 
river. And then how solemn and 
thrilling the scene as we anchored at 
night at the foot of these mountains, 
clothed with overhanging forests; and 
everything grew dark and mysterious; 
and I heard the plaintive note of the 
whipporwill from the mountainside, 
or was startled now and then by the 
sudden leap and heavy splash of the 
sturgeon. 

Yet it would be premature to write 
the obituary of the Hudson. The river it- 
self still lives, its powerful current alter- 
nating direction with the tides. Though 
dirty and despoiled, it exerts a powerful 
grip on tourists like me and on rivermen 
like Everett Nack. As long as shad run 
upstream in the spring he will probably 
be on the river setting out his nets, h 
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The Hudson River: 
Now or Never 



By Alan Rich 




A day's fishkill at Con Ed's Indian Point plant. 



". . . I am an amateur in this environment business, but one of the 
things I have found is that the river amateurs are the only people 
who are trying to get something done about its pollution . . ." 



We took off from the White Plains 
airport at about noon and headed west. 
With me in the four-seat Cessna were — 
in addition to the pilot — Betsy Barlow, 
who like me is in love with the Hudson 
River and ready at any hour to talk 
about it, and Art Glowka, whose passion 
for and dedication to the river made 
the two of us feel like outsiders. Art is 
one of the founders of the Hudson Riv- 
er Fishermen's Association, and he had 
suggested this trip because a flight low 
over the river and surrounding valley 
is the best way to spy on the rape and 
murder of the river. Passengers in jet 
planes may have a better chance of 
holding on to their lunch than I did, 
but it's difficult to spot a crime from 
five miles up. 

We hit the river just north of the 
Tappan Zee Bridge. "That's the General 
Motors plant down there," Art said. 
"They had been dumping oil and chem- 
ical wastes, untreated, into the river, 
until a couple of years ago, when the 
Justice Department brought suit under 
the Federal Refuse Act of 1899. G.M. 
was fined something like the cost of a 
new Buick. Then they built a couple of 
collecting tanks, so that it wouldn't 
look as if they were polluting the river 
directly. Now those tanks are emptied 
at midnight every night into the North 
Tarrytown sewage system." 

G.M. says these industrial wastes go 
through a two-step refining process 
which renders them no more polluting 
than domestic waste. Conservationists, 
nevertheless, claim that powerful toxins 
are still entering the river, that G.M. 
hasn't really solved its conservation 



problem at all. 

We turned north, up the river along 
the east bank, where the Penn Central 
tracks have, since the 1850s, formed a 
man-made barrier between the people 
and the river, and where there have 
been plans to strengthen that barrier 
by means of a scenic superhighway for 
trucks on riverfill beside the tracks. 
"That's Sing Sing down there," Art 
told us. "They have no effective sewage 
plant; the stuff goes into the river." 
From there it was only a couple of 
miles to Croton Point, a natural penin- 
sula where there is a small recreation 
area as well as the main dump for 
all of Westchester County. Now the 
county wants to expand the dump, both 
by riverfill and by cutting into the rec- 
reation area. The Federal Government 
has, however, brought civil proceedings 
against the county, to force abandon- 
ment of the dump — by 1977, that is. In 
the intervening time another 200 mil- 
lion gallons of sewage from the dump 
will have mingled with river water. The 
other day a horse was put to death on 
the dump by a vet as horrified picnick- 
ers watched. 

The village of Croton is just north 
of the Point, and its principal landmark 
is the Croton-Harmon yards of the Penn 
Central, the largest service area on the 
railroad's main track. "If you look down 
there, at the edge of the river," Art 
said, "you'll see their famous three-foot 
pipe for dumping oil, and you'll also 
see the slick around the mouth. Even 
though we finally got Penn Central to 
stop using the pipe, there's still some 
oil coming out. People talk about the 



day the Cuyahoga River in Cleveland 
caught fire because of all the pollu- 
tion; well, I wouldn't smoke out on the 
river within a mile of Croton-Harmon." 

At Peekskill we flew over the former 
Camp Smith, where a suit brought by 
high - school students forced the New 
York State National Guard to abandon 
a riverfill project and restore the marsh- 
land that it had been despoiling. "The 
Guard was even using bundles of con- 
servation pamphlets from Albany for 
the fill material," Art told us. "Then a 
teacher, John Sedgewick, from Lakeland 
High School in Shrub Oak, got his 
kids hopped up on conservation, and 
they complained to the U.S. Attorney, 
who brought suit. The Guard was even- 
tually forced, not only to abandon the 
project, but to restore the marshes that 
had been filled in. When they started 
clearing out the fill, you could actually 
see fish inching their way back into the 
grass right behind the bulldozer." 

The scenic attractions were coming 
thick and fast, and we kept on. Over 
the Standard Brands plant at Buchanan, 
which had been dumping raw waste 
equal to the output of a city of 300,000 
inhabitants until the Fishermen's As- 
sociation reported the company — this 
time there was a fine somewhat more 
equal to the size of the sin, $125,000. 
Up over Con Ed's Indian Point com- 
plex, which will, when completed, in- 
clude three plants that could by them- 
selves cost the Hudson most of its fish 
population. Over the Beacon Piece 
Dye and Finishing plant, which had 
been turning the river all colors except 
its own until the Fishermen's Associa- 
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". . /What constitutes the greatest danger is 
turning the river valley into Power Alley. . ." 



Indian Point: one plant working, two to come. 

tion reported the violation. This brought 
us out to the area known as the Hud- 
son Highlands, a deep gorge of great 
beauty, where striped bass come in 
from the ocean to spawn. We turned 
and started back along the west bank. 

The supreme sight here is Storm 
King Mountain, with its narrow road 
hung precipitously halfway up, a drive 
comparable in beauty to the Sorrento- 
Amalfi road or California 1 at Jenner. 
Here, too, is where Con Ed will, if it 
has its way, be blasting for a pumped- 
storage power plant, drastically reduc- 
ing the fish population before it even 
reaches Indian Point on its way to 
the sea. We could see for miles — un- 
til, just above Stony Point, we picked 
up a long white trail of smoke that 
blotted out almost everything for a 
while. "That's Orange and Rockland 
Utilities' Lovett plant," Art explained. 
"They still burn low-grade oil there. 
That one plant has kept a lot of people 
I know from moving out to those lovely 
little villages around Stony Point. Some 
days the air is like Manhattan's." 

On, then, to Haverstraw and its his- 
toric bay, where the stone-and-gravel 
boys have chopped back the Palisades 
and some of the nearby mountains. 
When you look across the mountain 
from the river, and see how it has been 
hollowed out on the south side until 
the north side looks like a false front 
in a Hollywood studio, you understand 
that the sad ending of Maxwell Ander- 
son's High Tor was no piece of idle 
fantasy. Below Haverstraw there are 
the little river villages, one of which I 
call home, and then, at the lower end 
of the Tappan Zee, that wonderful 
stretch of the Piermont salt marshes, 
where the ancient Hudson turned west- 
ward through the Sparkill Cut. Nego- 
tiations have been going on in Piermont 
to fill in the marshland for a motel. At 
the George Washington Bridge we spot- 
ted the raw sewage pipe that enters the 
river at the east end of the Bridge, visi- 
ble through the flocks of seagulls that 
congregate there to dine on God-knows- 
what. 
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The east bank of the Hudson from 
Riverdale back up to Tarrytown is a 
dismaying sight — an endless chain of 
small industries, town dumps, automo- 
bile graveyards, paint shops and fac- 
tories, each spreading its little puddle 
of stain out into the water. The biggest 
thing you see along this stretch is 
the huge, smog-hung plant of Ana- 
conda Wire and Cable at Hastings, 
where one single worker a dozen years 
ago started complaining about oil and 
copper waste going into the river. Two 
years ago, the worker, Fred A. Dan- 
back of Yonkers, quit in disgust, but 
last year the company was fined a rec- 
ord sum of $300,000. 

By three o'clock we were down again 
in White Plains. I thanked everybody, 
and went home to look at the river. 

Until I bought my own small piece of 
riverside property in southern Rock- 
land County back in 1966, I pretty 
much shared the conventional Manhat- 
tanite point of view about the river — 
that it was a handy way of keeping our 
island out of the clutches of Hoboken. 
Moving up-river made the difference. 

My real learning process, however, 
began last summer, when a fight devel- 
oped in my village over one man's at- 
tempt to fill his property out into the 
river. Times were when this sort of 
thing might have been routine in Grand 
View, where much of the village is built 
on pre- 1900 fill. Now, however, the news 
is abroad about the vital value of the 
river shallows, where the striped bass 
feed and grow, of the aquatic life that 
keeps the eco-systems in balance. And 
so, a citizen's group was formed to fight 
the riverfill — not to keep one man from 
enhancing his property in Grand View, 
but to forestall a precedent that could 
wipe out the whole riverfront for miles. 
The hearings, which I attended with 
mounting fascination, were lengthy and 
information-packed. A year later the 
permit has still not been granted, and 
the citizenry in a tiny village has been 
aroused to fight for the river. 

I am an amateur in this environment 
business, but one of the things I have 
found is that the river amateurs are the 
only people who are trying to get some- 
thing done. The Hudson River Fisher- 
men's Association is an organization of 
amateurs and a few scientists — fisher- 
men, mostly, but not all — and instead of 
getting together to discuss fly-tying, they 
have become the Nader's Raiders of the 
Hudson Valley, and most of the re- 
prieves the river has gotten over the 
past few years have been due to their 



efforts. In my own village the riverfill 
fight was organized by a psychiatrist, 
a TV producer and some housewives. 
Fred Danback at Anaconda put his job 
on the line to keep a giant company 
from polluting. A bunch of schoolkids 
and their teacher pushed the National 
Guard out of the river at Camp Smith. 

The fear that haunts us river freaks 
today is the talk about "killing the 
river." A river does more than merely 
decorate the landscape. It drains the 
land, receiving waste which it carries 
out to sea and returning fresh ma- 
terial. This process is a complicated 
one, because it involves not only the 
movement of water, but also the action 
of the living things in the water. The 
Hudson, left to its own devices, would 
provide its watershed with a sewage 
system beyond the power of man to 
duplicate. In the lower Hudson, which 
is not a river at all but an arm of the 
sea, the river sloshes back and forth with 
the tide, picking up its dubious gifts 
from the land and subjecting them to a 
vast process of purification. It circulates 
through its tributaries into marsh- and 
swamp- land, where its natural waste is 
consumed by a host of creatures rang- 
ing from microorganisms to fish. Fill in 
the marshlands, as is now happening 
in the Jersey Meadows, or in the threat- 
ened Piermont salt marshes, or at the fill 
at Camp Smith until it was stopped, and 
you deny the river part of its power 
to clean both itself and us. 

The greatest threat of the new Con 
Ed plants at Indian Point and Storm 
King is the danger to fish. That, whether 
you happen to like fish or not, is also 
going to kill the river. A river's life is 
a complex set of balances between the 
eaters and the eaten. With the fish 
gone, or even noticeably decimated, 
that balance gets out of whack, and the 
river starts to die. Pouring things into 
a river that can kill or alter one or an- 

Penn Central's "goddamn pipe" at Croton. 




other element in that series of balances 
kills the river. And so does any amount 
of filling, even of non-marshland areas, 
in areas which figure importantly in the 
life-cycle of fish, like the shallows at 
Grand View. There isn't very much 
going on along the Hudson that isn't 
contributing to its death. 

Yet, the official agencies which are 
entrusted with protecting our environ- 
ment act rarely. The future of the river 
looked bright in 1965, when Governor 
Rockefeller got from his legislature and 
the voters the first major pure-waters 
bill in the country, and at that time he 
made one of his famous promises: the 
lower Hudson would be clean enough 
for swimming by 1970 (later amended 
to 1972) . Yet, in 1970 the Hudson Riv- 
er Fishermen's Association's protests 
against various illegal polluters and 
against Con Ed's continuous fish slaugh- 
ter at Indian Point had already been sit- 
ting on a desk, unacted upon, for several 
years. Rockefeller himself probably best 
betrayed his cynicism on the pure-water 
situation in a remark in a Binghamton 
newspaper in 1969 during a hearing on 
potential fishkill due to a power plant 
on Cayuga Lake. "Don't worry, we'll 
find a way to save the fish," he said, "so 
that you sportsmen can kill them your- 
selves." Compare this with another 
Rockefeller statement, in 1964: "I am 
giving the matter of water pollution 
top priority." 

Robert Boyle lives in the woods be- 
hind Croton-on-Hudson. Boyle's book, 
The Hudson River: A Natural and 
Unnatural History, is probably the 
most eloquent love song to a river since 
Huckleberry Finn. He's a senior editor 
at Sports Illustrated, and was one of 
the co-founders (with Art Glowka, 
Dominick Pirone and Richie Garrett) of 
the Hudson River Fishermen's Associa- 
tion in 1966. 

"If you ask me what constitutes the 
greatest danger to the river," he says, 
"it's clearly turning the river valley 
into Power Alley. This can wipe out 
the Hudson, and I mean in the next 
two to five years. There are bad spots 
already. The Danskammer plant has 
wiped out life along the river bottom 
for half a mile. But this is nothing com- 
pared to Indian Point now and in the 
future, to Storm King if it is ever built, 
and to the plants at Roseton, Bowline 
Point and Tomkins Cove. 

"Let's look at Indian Point first. In- 
dian Point No. I, the first of three 
plants that will eventually be built 
there, started operation in 1963. Here's 
how it works. The plant draws in river 
water to cool its condensers, and this 
water is heated and then discharged 
back into the river. The fish are at- 
tracted by the warmer currents, get 
sucked against intake screens or other 



parts of the works and are killed in- 
stantly. I'm not talking about a few 
fish; I'm talking about a daily kill 
of thousands and thousands of fish. 
They've had to shut down repeatedly, 
just to clear out dead fish and haul 
them off to the dump. In the big 
kills of 1963 there was a pile of dead 
fish, mainly striped bass, 125 feet long, 
40 to 50 feet wide and fifteen feet high. 
Sure, the State Conservation people 
came around, but all they did was to 
collect pictures some fishermen had 
taken, and these disappeared into the 
files in Albany. Now the department 
denies any knowledge of these pictures. 
Con Ed pulls weight in Albany. 

"In 1970, the Fishermen's Associa- 
tion intervened before the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to oppose the license 
application for Indian Point No. 2, 
which is much bigger and would kill 
more fish and other river life. At long 
last we apparently have gotten them 
to recognize, at least, that the Indian 
Point nuclear complex is a significant 
hazard to the Hudson. On December 
30, 1971, the A.E.C. issued a report 
concurring with our claim that Indian 
Point, when fully constituted, would 
knock out up to 25 per cent of the nor- 
mal striped bass hatch in the Hudson 
alone. So they concur, so what? 

"We have nothing against nuclear 
power plants per se. But why in hell 
can't Con Ed use a closed-circuit cool- 
ing system instead of drawing water — 
and fish — from the Hudson around the 
clock? Power plants elsewhere do this." 

Boyle took a minute off to simmer 
down, but only a minute. "Now let's 
jump up-river to Storm King. The bat- 
tle against that proposed plant started 
in 1963, and it has been a dilly. Dick 
Ottinger was in it, and it really got him 
started in this area. The Scenic Hudson 
Preservation Conference mounted some 
heavy testimony on the visual damage 
to the area and on Con Ed's bad eco- 
nomics. John Clark, of the U.S. Sandy 
Hook marine laboratory, and I yelled 
about fish damage. So did Dom Pirone. 
Still, Con Ed has a license from the 
Federal Power Commission to build the 
plant, but we are going to make every 
legal fight we can to see that this mon- 
strous plant is never built. 

"The plant would have a huge stor- 
age reservoir up in the mountains, hold- 
ing 6 to 8 billion gallons of water and 
fish larvae pumped in from the base of 
Storm King. There isn't a screen that 
you could put over an intake pipe that 
would keep striper eggs and larvae, for 
example, out of that giant vacuum 
cleaner; you can barely see them. That 
means that the river at this point will 
be pumped practically bare of fish. 

"Back in 1965, Con Ed really started 
getting attacked in print. So they 
funded a study to determine the size 




G.M.'s new sewage tanks at Tarrytown. 



of the potential fishkill at Storm King. 
Not one fisherman — despite appeals to 
the Secretary of the Interior — was on 
that study committee. They issued the 
news that a mere 3 to 6 per cent of 
the striped bass hatch would be affected. 

"Well, of course, we smelled a rat, 
so we did some investigating on our 
own. We found that the committee 
had neglected to take one important 
aspect of the Hudson into considera- 
tion — namely, that the river is tidal. In 
other words, it would go sloshing past 
those intake pipes any number of times, 
not just once. The most conservative 
figure our scientists have been able to 
come up with sets the minimum fish- 
kill at Storm King at just about ten 
times the Con Ed figure: 30 to 60 per 
cent, not 3 to 6." 

Boyle handed me a letter, dated 
May 17, 1971, from W. Mason Law- 
rence, Deputy Commissioner of the 
New York State Department of Envi- 
ronmental Conservation. Sure enough: 
Tidal recycling of eggs and larvae 
past the [Storm King] intake was 
not included in the calculations of 
the potential effect of the plant. De- 
tailed tidal data not available for 
that section of the Hudson River. 
Therefore, the river was treated as 
if it flowed in one direction only in 
order to avoid making any more as- 
sumptions than absolutely necessary. 
This is like trying to evaluate a highway 
system on the basis of 4 a.m. traffic. 

"You see what we're up against," 
said Boyle. "As far as our organization 
is concerned, Henry Diamond and his 
New York State Department of Envi- 
ronmental Conservation are worse than 
useless in this fight. Imagine their en- 
dorsing this kind of study, which ig- 
nores the most important aspect of the 
whole thing! We are now instituting 
our own suit against the department 
for issuing a water-quality certification 
for the Storm King plant. How the hell 
can the department do this if they're 
not aware of tidal action? I testified 
at a state hearing, and when I attempted 
to point out that the river is tidal, I 
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"../Only one firm— the Hudson Wire Co. 
-agreed voluntarily to stop polluting'..." 



Anaconda's Hastings plant: oil into water. 

was told that this was hearsay on my 
part. Then I tried to introduce Mason 
Lawrence's letter, but was told that 
that was also hearsay." 

We walked outside where we could 
look across at the Penn Central yards 
and the oil pipe. Boyle sighed. "Five years 
ago an official from the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration came 
up here screaming because we had 
complained that his outfit was worth- 
less. Richie Garrett took him over to 
the railroad yards. There was this three- 
foot pipe, which was installed in 1929, 
literally spewing waste oil into the 
river. The bureaucrat was quite dis- 
turbed, or so he appeared, and went off 
to his office promising to act immedi- 
ately. Two years went by, and nothing 
happened. Then one day I was home 
sick with chicken pox, and having noth- 
ing better to do I thought I'd try to 
phone this stiff who had always been 
'unavailable.' I got him, and I told him 
he was twice worthless. Then 1 called 
the U.S. Attorney's office, where an 
assistant threatened to subpoena me for 
burning a hole in his ear. 'Go ahead,' I 
told him, because I was really over- 
joyed. 'I'd be delighted to tell a grand 
jury about that goddamn pipe.' Anyway, 
the U.S. Attorney finally went after the 
Penn Central in 1969, and the railroad 
was fined $4,000. It wasn't much, but it 
set a precedent." 

The primary ammunition for citizens' 
conservation groups like the Fisher- 
men's Association are two ancient but 
still valid laws, the New York Harbor 
Act of 1888 and the Federal Refuse Act 
of 1899, both of which stipulate fines 
against those who spill, throw or other- 
wise deposit refuse material or wastes 
of any kind into navigable waters. Both 
laws state, furthermore, that one-half of 
the fines are to be paid to the person 
or persons who supply the information 
leading to such convictions. In its six 
years, the Fishermen's Association has 
reaped several of these rewards, all 
ploughed back into further hell-raising. 

Now, however, even these ancient 
laws are in trouble. A bill that recently 



cleared the House of Representatives 
in Washington, introduced by Minne- 
sota's self-professed conservationist 
fohn Blatnik, would repeal the New 
York Harbor Act, declare a four-year 
moratorium on the Refuse Act, and 
give states the right to issue licenses 
to industrial polluters. "And who do 
you think lobbied for passage of 
this bill?" Boyle snorted. "Nelson 
Rockefeller and Henry Diamond, that's 
who . . . not in person, of course, but 
through close associates in Washington. 
Plus practically every large polluting 
industry in the whole country. That's 
why we cannot depend — for anything 
except opposition, that is — on any gov- 
ernmental agencies. We're in this fight 
on our own. And now Rockefeller has 
asked the state for yet another crippling 
bill, banning citizens' suits against utili- 
ties." 

"Most of the money goes for the 
lawyers we have to hire, and the scien- 
tists we have to consult, to keep our 
program active," Boyle explains. "But 
beyond that, many of our 750 members 
function as self-appointed river war- 
dens, the only force the Hudson can 
count on. Richie Garrett and some of 
our other members go out every so 
often, just looking for stuff to clean up. 
We were up at the Furnace Brook, a 
tributary, one day, and you wouldn't 
believe what was up there. Refrigera- 
tors, abandoned cars, tons of junk of 
any and all sizes, half into the water — 
we got the heavy stuff out with a hy- 
draulic lift that belongs to a member 
who delivers marble to cemeteries. 

"In all our activity, only one firm — the 
Hudson Wire Company in Ossining, 
which was discharging acids into the 
river — agreed voluntarily to stop pollut- 
ing when we approached them. But, 
now that we're winning more and more 
of our cases, people may begin to real- 
ize the clout we've acquired." 

Moreover, the success of the fisher- 
men's group has helped stiffen other 
citizens' and official groups in their 
own fight against pollution where and 
when it occurs. After the expressway 
down along the Westchester shore had 
been approved by one of Rocky's token 
conservation groups, the Hudson River 
Valley Commission, the Sierra Club got 
into the act, and brought the matter to 
Federal court, where the judge ruled that 
the road could not be built without con- 
sent of Congress. And now a new citi- 
zen's group near Storm King is putting 
up a good fight against the M.T.A.'s 
proposed new jetport on the site of 
Stewart Air Force Base in Newburgh. 



which would involve landfill and fur- 
ther disruption of the Storm King area. 

The fight to save the Hudson is not, 
of course, an isolated phenomenon. It 
bears directly on similar problems, and 
similar dying rivers and streams, 
throughout the country. But the New 
York State situation is especially acute, 
because it exists in direct contradiction 
to the state's highly touted pure-water 
program. The failure of the state to im- 
plement and enforce the program is evi- 
dent in many respects. While fishing has 
been banned in Lake Champlain, while 
beaches have had to be closed along 
Lake Ontario, while the drinking water 
in Albany itself turns brown, while the 
bacteria count in the Buffalo and 
Susquehanna Rivers has been found to 
have increased anywhere from 5 to 
2,000 times between 1968 and 1970— 
the state's average fine against polluters 
under the bill has been a little over 
$425. Not one polluting industry on the 
Upper Hudson has built a sewage treat- 
ment plant. Small wonder that the 
state's Health Commissioner, Hollis 
Ingraham, ruefully announced last year 
that the job just can't be done during 
our time. 

Is that the final word? Consider the 
example of the Ruhr River in Western 
Germany, the sewer for one of the 
most concentrated industrial districts 
in the world. At some times in the year, 
the volume of wastes discharged into 
the Ruhr exceeds the water volume in 
the river. Yet, people swim and fish in 
the Ruhr, sometimes even in sight of 
the factories. The reason is simply that 
the German government has gone after 
polluters, and has gone after them hard. 
They are strenuously taxed until they 
do something. Furthermore, the pro- 
gram is administered by a regional com- 
mission, which handles nothing else 
but problems on that one river. 

The citizens can begin the fight, 
and point out the obvious danger areas. 
But then it becomes the job of govern- 
ment. Administrations cynical of the 
outcome can, of course, refuse to join 
the battle — and this is what appears to 
be happening along the Hudson now. 

Many of the Hudson River Fisher- 
men believe that the river could be made 
to run crystalline during their lifetime 
— even in five to ten years — if existing 
laws were rigidly enforced. But the trag- 
edy is that all they can realistically fight 
for now is the hope that the river can, 
at least, be granted a sufficient stay of 
death so that the battle can continue 
into the generations to come. hi 
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One Tear Later: 
The Radicalization of the 
Panther 13 Jury 

By Catherine Breslin 

Friendships between jurors and Panthers may surprise the D.A., 
but they don't startle any j uror whos e life has been changed through 
the rarefied education provided by these political trials. 



They threw another champagne par- 
ty at Jerry Lefcourt's ex-Law Commune 
on May 12 — a first-anniversary-of-ac- 
quittal party for the Panther 21, a re- 
play of the champagne party they'd 
thrown last December 10 for any vet- 
erans of the trial who still wanted to 
talk out that event. A surprising num- 
ber of people came, including four de- 
fense lawyers, a couple of underground- 
press reporters, six defendants — and 
nine jurors. 

Anyone who followed that case 
through its two tedious years of press 
coverage could pick out the defendants 
at that party: the ones with the close- 
cropped hair and familiar faces. (Pins, 
posters, banners and graffiti about the 
"Panther 21" notwithstanding, their 
number had shrunk to 13 by the time 
they went to trial). He'd have no trou- 
ble picking out the jurors either. Gray- 
ing, paunchy, white-shirt-and-tied, most 
of them look as if they'd wandered 
by mistake into the peacock assortment 
of radicals. In fact, the jurors felt right 
at home. If there was any mistake, it 
happened somewhere back in District 
Attorney Frank Hogan's $2-million 
showcase trial. 

That eight-month exercise in juris- 
prudence was the longest and costliest 
in New York State history. (The gov- 
ernment witnesses cost $150,000; the 
transcript alone was 536,800.) Then 
the jurors took 90 minutes to reach a 
verdict of "not guilty" on 156 counts 
of bombing, arson, attempted murder, 
etc., which works out to something 
like $23,000 per minute of deliberation. 
Two hours later they were up in the 
Law Commune office at 640 Broadway, 
swigging the Asti Spumante from the 
bottle amid what one of them called 
"a warm goo" of hugs and tears. 

The New York press reacted as if 
I. Edgar had brought the Berrigans home 
to dinner. As it turned out, the jury- 
Panther blowout was only the first 
wave of a juridical revolution: witness 
the California judge who had just ac- 



The Courtroom Cast 

The furors 

Ingram Fox, 57, black, musician- 
composer. 

William Beiser, 42, history teacher. 
Stephen Chaberski, 28, political science 
graduate student. 

Edwin Kennebeck, 46, copy editor. 
Fred Hills, 35, textbook editor. 
Nils Rasmussen, 5/, TV fdm editor. 
Hiram Irizarry, 34, Puerto Rican, main- 
tenance man. 

Eleter Yanes, 52, black, insurance clerk. 
Benjamin Giles, 61, black, retired 
longshoreman. 

Charles Bowser, 50, black, welfare 
supervisor. 

(im Butters, 33, high-school shop teacher. 
Joseph Gary, 48, black, postal clerk. 

The Alternates * 

Murray Schneider, 45, placement inter- 
viewer. 

Joseph Rainato, 42, mechanical en- 
gineer. 

Claudette Sullivan, "thirtyish," black, 
program administrator. 
Obie Tunstad, 44, black, postal super- 
visor. 

The Panthers 

Lumumba Abdul Shakur (aka Anthony 
Coston) , 27, tenant organizer. 
Afeni Shakur (aka Alice Williams) , 
23, writer. 

Cetewayo (aka Michael Tabor), 23, 
ex-junkie working in drug rehabilitation. 
Analye Dharuba (aka Richard Moore) , 
26, artist. 

Abayama Kutara (aka Alex McKoiver), 
18, high-school student. 
Ali Bey Hassan (aka John J. Casson), 
32, artist. 

Curtis Powell, 34, biochemist. 
Clark Squire, 33, computer programmer. 
Kwando Kinshasa (aka William E. 
King Jr.) 30. transit authority booth 
worker. 

Joan Bird, 21, student nurse. 
Baba Odinga, 25, community organizer. 
Robert Collier, 33, community organizer. 
Shaba Om (aka Lee Roper) , 20, mes- 
senger. 



quitted the two surviving Soledad 
Brothers, flanked and kissed by the 
wife and mother of defendant John 
Clutchette on the front page of the 
March 28 New York Post. This kind 
of stuff may be baffling to Frank 
Hogan, but it doesn't startle any juror 
who has undergone the rarefied political 
education provided by these million- 
dollar trials. "You can't go through a 
thing like that without being affected," 
insists lawyer Gerald Lef court. "I think 
all the jurors were. I was, totally — 
all the lawyers were." 

AH juries are hand-picked. The Pan- 
ther 13 jury was just a little more 
hand-picked than most. During the six- 
week voir dire, 209 registered voters 
of New York County (Manhattan) 
were sifted before prosecution and de- 
fense agreed on twelve acceptable ju- 
rors and four alternates. Seven blacks, 
eight whites, one Puerto Rican. Four- 
teen men, two women. One Jew, two 
practicing Catholics and a lot of ex- 
whatnots, ranging from Baptist through 
Dutch Reformed. Their ages ranged from 
28 to 61; the average was 43. An appar- 
ently reasonable cross-slicing of Man- 
hattan's population, or so it must have 
appeared in D.A. Hogan's office. Ah, 
well. As chief prosecutor Joseph Phil- 
lips (presently laboring in the Washing- 
ton limbo of the House Select Commit- 
tee on Crime) put it when informed of 
the gala December reunion, "You just 
don't go out and cry over spilt milk." 

At that December party in the ram- 
bling pumpkin-yellow law offices the 
spillage was still champagne. Seven of 
the thirteen defendants and twelve of 
the sixteen jurors came. The "People's 
Wall" of telegrams congratulating the 
acquittal showed signs of wear, but the 
euphoria was good as new. Defendant 
Bob Collier had a warm hug for Jim 
Butters, Juror No. 11, and discovered 
he was working with ex-junkies at 
Phoenix House. "Far out!" Bob said, 
and talked about his own troubles set- 
ting up a new community school. 
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Recent reunion: At the May 12 first-anniversary-of-acquittal party, defendant loan Bird 
recalls the Panther trial with jurors Joseph Gary (seated) and Charles Bowser. 



Clark Squire had a question for jury 
foreman Ingram Fox: did he or did he 
not wink at Clark one morning from 
the jury box? "Yes, 1 did," Fox agreed. 

Yeah, that's what Clark had thought. 
He "went back and told Doc Powell 
and all the fellows there in jail, 'I think 
the foreman winked at me.' They said, 
'Man, you're really dreaming, he ain't 
looked at you.' All the time you been 
staring at me, staring at me like you 
was after me — I said, 'Man, that cat 
look vicious.' But when you did that 
wink I knew there's some hope." 

Ben Giles, Juror No. 9, got the word 
from one ex-defendant that the frag- 
mented Black Panther Party was band- 
ed together again and "just waiting for 
the right time for this thing to erupt." 
Ben's 28-year-old daughter had given 
him hell for coming to this party ("Oh, 
you're going out with them hoodlums 
again"), but Ben himself finds the 
Panther point of view "very interesting. 
On some things it makes you think." 

Hiram Irizarry, furor No. 7, got in 
a little trouble when he called William 
King "Mr. King" and was abruptly told 
the name was Kwando Kinshasa. That 
was the kind of thing Hiram's wife 
Emma thought would happen around 
Black Panthers. Emma cried for days 
when Hiram was put on that jury, 
scratched her face raw from sheer 



nerves and refused to visit the court- 
room. When Hiram was invited to the 
December reunion, Emma declared he 
could go by himself. "She was scared 
to be there with those people," Hiram 
explained. "I just made her go. I tell 
her, come on, you're gonna meet them, 
you're gonna see how nice they are. 
And the lawyers gonna be there too, 
you know." 

Damn if that wasn't Emma Irizarry 
at the party, bouncing six-month-old 
Parish Shakur on her hip as she traded 
baby talk with his mother Afeni. Alter- 



SOCIAL NOTES ON FRATERNIZATION: #1 

East Side Luncheon 

Seen lunching yesterday under the 
giant red silk poppies of the elegant 
L'Etoile Restaurant on East 59th Street 
were Mr. Edwin Kennebeck, Miss loan 
Bird, Mrs. Afeni Shakur and son Par- 
ish. 

Mr. Kennebeck, an editor at Viking 
Press, is investigating the possibility of 
publishing some of the children's sto- 
ries and verses written by Mrs. Shakur. 
Several poems are written about her 
son, Parish, who drooled beguilingly 
through the lunch on Miss Bird's lap. 

Miss Bird and Mrs. Shakur were ac- 
quitted last May 1 3 in what was known 
as "the trial of the Panther 21." Mr. 
Kennebeck was a juror. 



nate juror Claudette Sullivan chucked 
Parish under the chin and asked if 
Afeni was still having trouble with the 
police? Was she being followed? "Sure 
we are," said Afeni, who was wearing 
the big floppy black hat which every- 
one remembered from the trial. The 
guests were invited from five to seven, 
but some of the jurors and defendants 
were still hanging around when the 
champagne finally ran dry at 9:30. 

When a reporter called to get D.A. 
Hogan's response to that convivial 
event, a spokesman thundered irately, 
"This office will have no comment." 
Which seems reasonable enough. De- 
spite the bubbly and the cheer, these 
were, after all, the thirteen Panthers who 
had stood accused of a plot to "blow up 
the whole city and half of China and 
Russia too, it seemed like," as one 
black juror put it. And half the jurors 
at that December party still believed 
the Panthers might actually have been 
guilty more or less as charged. "The 
point is, the government had to prove 
that. Believe me, they didn't," said jury 
foreman J. Ingram Fox. 

Ah, poor Frank Hogan. This Panther 
13 jury never was what it must have 
seemed to him and his prosecuting arm, 
Joe Phillips. Take Joe Gary, Juror No. 
12: black, age 48, ex-steelmill worker, 
25 years in the post office, divorced 
father of five kids, one of them a 
career marine. Joe once spent six months 
in the Tombs on an alimony charge and 
came out "bitter as hell." His consider- 
able passion was divided between race 
horses and women. 

Or take alternate Joe Rainato: age 
42, plumpish, graying mechanical en- 
gineer, graduate of Jersey's Stevens 
Tech, sixteen years as design engineer 
for American Electric Power Co., 
which makes Ma Bell look radical. Joe 
admitted in the voir dire that he'd read 
Marx, Engels and Lenin — recently — 
and the Black Panther Party news- 
paper. He did not add that he takes 
economics courses at the Marxist Cen- 
ter, and lives in a two-room Village 
apartment with 9,000 books and Lucy, 
a dingbat nude-photo model who is 
taking an M.A. in speech and drama. 

And then there was Jim Butters, 
Juror No. 11: age 33, high school shop 
teacher; three years as a jet mechanic 
in the Marines, five years as an elevator 
construction hardhat ;"dug" Goldwater. 
Between the Marines and the hard 
hat Jim spent four years surfing off 
California, and was "in the joint" 
three times for drinking and car tam- 
pering. When called for jury duty he 
had just cut off four inches of hair 
grown during a summer on his 62-acre 
Jersey farm, bought with his actress- 
wife's TV commercial residuals. (She 
was then playing the feathery White 
Owl). On the day of his voir dire he 
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How 

Gulf stream Park got 
the pigeons 
away from the Panamas. 



Recently, the directors of Florida's Gulf stream Park 
realized that the pigeons living in the grandstand rafters weren't 
getting along with the Panama-hat crowd in the boxes 
below. So the directors decided to do something about it. 



Now, the directors weren't really against pigeons. It's 

just that people and pigeons don't always mix. 

Because people can make pigeons nervous. (And vice versa.) 



To solve Gulf stream Park's pigeon problem, 

Alcan Aluminum supplied lightweight aluminum portico 

material for an attractive new grandstand ceiling. 

This structural material was installed with Alcan's 

modular-beam system that requires no 

scaffolding and means lower installation costs. And in 

addition to being pigeon-proof, the new ceiling 

greatly improved the track's lighting and acoustics. 



Alcan's low-cost portico material has many, many 
applications, both residential and commercial. In such things 
as patio covers and carports, and for 

storefronts and shopping-center arcades. But at Gulf stream 

Park and other American racetracks, Alcan 

is finding it has special advantages. (Among other things, 

it saves Gulfstream Park something like 

$10,000 a year in painting and complimentary dry cleaning.) 



Find out what else Alcan is up to— in the United States, in 
Canada, and in more than 100 other countries. * 
Write for our booklet, "Introducing Alcan" Address: Ik 
Alcan Aluminum Corporation, z^^" \ 

100 Erieview Plaza, Cleveland, Ohio 44114. ALCAN ' 
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In 1 907, Maggie Truck discovered that the best time to sneak a cigarette without her husband finding out was when he took his bath 
Mrs. Trude insisted he bathe at least once a day. 
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"...Lawyer Lef court is convinced the jurors 
knew his clients were guilty of something . . ." 



was still "cruising nice and mellow" 
from an acid trip two nights before. 

It was a peculiar trial, where the 
D.A. sat the jury through a reading of 
Chairman Mao's little red book and 
a screening of The Battle of Algiers 
(Juror Ed Kennebeck was seeing it 
for the third time, Joe Rainato for the 
fourth; Ben Giles said it "saved me 
$3.50 because I was going to see it 
after the trial anyway.") 

Its aftermath was still more improb- 
able: witness the Sunday afternoon 
when defendant Robert Collier and his 
new Chinese-American wife Priscilla 
dropped around to composer Ingram 
Fox's apartment. Collier played a game 
of chess with Mrs. Fox, and listened to 
samplings from the shelf of Fox's sym- 
phonies, concertos and his grand opera 
— most of the works unperformed in 
this country. Collier said, "Mr. Fox, 
you're a man we should know more 
about," and offered to introduce juror 
Fox to "some wealthy people" he 
knows through his work with commu- 
nity schools. 



SOCIAL NOTE #2 

Mrs. Powell at Home 

At Mrs. Irene Powell's usual Sun- 
day afternoon open house in East 
Orange, New lerscy, were several vis- 
itors from New York City. Among 
them were Mr. J. Ingram Fox, Mr. 
Ben Giles, Mrs. Robert Collier and 
daughter Didi, who drove out together 
in Mr. Giles's new 1972 turquoise 
Chrysler four-door. 

Mr. Fox and Mr. Giles are two of 
the jurors who voted three weeks ago 
to acquit Dr. Curtis Powell, who was 
also present at his mother's house, along 
with his fellow defendants Mr. Clark 
Squire and Mr. Kwando Kinshasa. 
Mr. Robert Collier was unfortunately 
still detained in jail, on a violation of 
Federal parole from an earlier con- 
viction for conspiring to bomb the 
Statue of Liberty. 

Mr. Fox asked Dr. Powell, "Well, 
what are you going to do now, Doc?" 
(At the time of his arrest in April, 
1969, Dr. Powell was doing cancer re- 
search at the Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center.) Dr. Powell said he 
was going to go international with his 
liberation struggle, travel to Africa 
and work with the United Nations 
delegates. 

Also in attendance were Dr. Powell's 
Swedish-born wife Lena and their two 
children, Tiassa, two, and Kayode, 
three. A delicious buffet of rice, col- 
lard greens, fried and smothered 
chicken, candied yams, turkey, ham 
and wine was served. 



At 58, J. Ingram Fox comes on like 
a pillar of West Indian rectitude, 
dressed and mannered like a British 
prime minister. He insists the United 
States is "the greatest country in the 
world." Yet he's been forced to squeeze 
out a living lecturing on African mu- 
sic at Southern colleges, and when he 
finally went looking for recognition in 
Europe five years ago he "got in three 
months what I couldn't get here in 
25, 30 years," he admits. A month after 
he was called for jury duty in Septem- 
ber, 1970, Fox was due to leave for 
Germany, where the opera he'd spent 
twenty years writing, Dan Fodio, was 
finally scheduled for production in 
Hamburg. Fox lost that commitment 
when he was chosen for the eight- 
month trial* he hasn't yet gotten an- 
other. And here was a Black Panther 
sitting in his living room, offering to 
put him in touch with the money that 
might pull that off. 

Fox said, "Don't bring these wealthy 
people to me," and changed the subject 
to a fatherly homily: "Now Robert, 
you've got to go straight." 

Fox's dentist father always said you 
can tell a man by the company he 
keeps. Before the trial Ingram Fox's 
company did not include black revolu- 
tionaries. "Panthers!" he exclaims. 
"They couldn't come into this house. 
No! Hell no, with a capital H. I 
wouldn't associate with anybody with 
a gun." 

The trial that rearranged all their 
lives was launched on April 2, 1969, 
when D.A. Frank Hogan, who gives 
about as many press conferences as 
the Pope, threw one to announce that 
21 Black Panther Party members had 
been charged with a conspiracy to com- 
mit "that very day" a battery of crimes. 
They read like a laundry list of vio- 
lence: kill policemen and blow up two 
police stations, some Penn Central rail- 
road tracks, a few subway stations, a 
Queens Board of Ed office, the Bronx 
Botanical Garden, and five midtown 
department stores — Alexander's, Kor- 
vette's, Macy's, Bloomingdale's and 
Abercrombie & Fitch. 

The charges were so splendidly ba- 
roque that even some of Hogan 's en- 
emies figured they must be true; who 
could credit a D.A.'s office with that 
kind of imagination? Not unreasonably, 
the sixteen jurors selected for the trial 
set to work assuming the State of New 
York had a heavy case. 

For eight months, forbidden to dis- 
cuss the one thing they had in common 
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" . . One of the Panthers told a juror that the 
verdict restored his faith in whites . . ." 



— the trial — they filled their time with 
chess games, reading, discussing every- 
thing from hotpants and ballet to An- 
gela Davis. They joked about which of 
them was the F.B.I, plant, and where 
the mike was hidden in the jury room. 

Eight months of jokes. "Right up to 
that last moment nobody really knew 
what the other jurors were thinking," 
said Ed Kennebeck, who couldn't sleep 
the night before the deliberation, wor- 
rying about who might vote to convict. 

Fox worried about Hills and Cha- 
berski. Hills worried about Fox. Giles 
worried about Chaberski and Kenne- 
beck. Butters worried about Beiser, Fox 
and Hills. Most of them worried about 
Miss Yanes, and Miss Yanes worried 
about Bowser, Giles and Hills. 

But when, over lunch of pastrami 
and roast beef sandwiches, foreman 
Fox took a sounding around the jury 
table, all twelve were shocked to find 
they were unanimous for acquittal. In 
later explanation one after another put 
it the same way: "There just wasn't 
any case — the evidence wasn't there." 
So at 4: 30 p.m. on that same exceeding- 
ly rainy day that Alice Crimmins was 
sentenced to life for the murder of her 
son, the jury filed back into the court- 
room and were astonished to find it 
packed with guards — "wall to wall a 
sea of blue," said alternate juror Clau- 
dette Sullivan. 

Their first reaction was fear. Then 
Fred Hills flashed a triumphant smile 
to the defense table, where the stunned 
lawyers (who had expected two weeks 
of deliberations and "a substantial like- 
lihood of convictions") were still drunk 
from the bucket of martinis they had 



SOCIAL NOTE #3 

West Side Luncheon 

Mrs. Afeni Shakur, Miss Jackie 
Freidrich and Mr. Frankie Zith were 
Wednesday-afternoon callers of Mr. |. 
Ingram Fox at his home at 640 River- 
side Drive. Mrs. Shakur brought her 
new baby, Parish, in a canvas sling. 

After lunch of chili, green salad and 
ginger ale Mr. Fox played some of the 
score of his three-act opera "Dan Fo- 
dio" on the grand piano, while Parish 
slept on the sofa. His guests were "just 
bowled over" by this as-yet-unproduced 
work based on Nigerian folklore, which 
has taken Mr. Fox twenty years to 
write. 

In appreciation, Mrs. Shakur gave 
him a snapshot of the baby, inscribed 
on the back, "To Mr. Fox, who gave 
me life so that I can be an attribute to 
humanity. Love, Parish." 



consumed over a last-supper lunch. 

As Ingram Fox started to roll out 
his 156 "not guiltys" — they took him 
twenty minutes to deliver — the place 
busted wide open. Defendants Afeni 
Shakur and Joan Bird shrieked and 
sobbed. Male Panthers don't cry in 
public, but their Jewish lawyers went 
to pieces. Some of the jury were also in 
tears. WASPy Ed Kennebeck was wav- 
ing a black-power fist. 

As the jurors filed out of the court- 
room to cries of "Power to the people! 
Power to the jury!," a cop in the hall 
shot a fat wad of spit toward their feet. 

The jubilation gradually shifted to 
the corridors outside. Jerry Lefcourt 
was one of the last to leave the court- 
room; when he did, D.A. Joe Phillips 
was sitting at the prosecution table, 
his bowed head in his hands. Supreme 
Court Justice John Murtagh sat on the 
bench, staring ahead of him "like into 
blank space," Lefcourt recalls. Later 
another D.A. told him that the news 
hit Hogan's office "like the death of 
John Kennedy. Frank Hogan is the 
most powerful D.A. in this country, 
and it was the most overwhelming de- 
feat that office ever suffered." 

The twelve architects of this defeat 
were at that moment caught in a bliz- 
zard of celebration in the murky lobby 
of the Criminal Court Building, with 
press, families and friends of the de- 
fendants swarming in a blaze of tele- 
vision kliegs. Five defendants — Lumum- 
ba Shakur, Bob Collier, Clark Squire, 
Kwando Kinshasa and Ali Bey Hassan 
— were held in jail on other charges. 
But six others — Katara, Curtis Powell, 
Shaba Om, Joan Bird, Baba Odinga and 
Afeni Shakur — were set free to walk 
down the center aisle and out, most of 
them after 25 months in jail. Down in 
the lobby Afeni spotted jury foreman 
Fox, and the kissing started. 

Somebody said why not move the 
party to the Law Commune, and the 
$50 that defense attorney Bill Crain won 
in the office pool (winning bet on the 
length of deliberation: one day) was 
snatched to finance the first wave of 
champagne and cold cuts. As the first 
juror walked in, a "tremendous cheer" 
went up. "You felt like a big conquer- 
ing hero," said Joe Rainato, who re- 
members it as the happiest day in his 
life. Claudette Sullivan says that she 
hadn't even felt that way at her own 
wedding. 

If you can believe the newspapers, 
what Judge Murtagh had planned for 
that evening was dinner for 76 at 
Doyle's Corner Pub on Lafayette Street 
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SOCIAL NOTE #4 

Rally Reunion 

Among the speakers at a colorful 5 
p.m. Rally to Free All Political Prison- 
ers, held in the Time-Life Building 
Plaza, were Mr. Lumumba Shakur and 
Dr. Curtis Powell, both recently re- 
leased from New York City jails after 
serving two years for charges of which 
they were acquitted on May 13. 

In the middle of the crowded demon- 
stration Mr. Shakur and Dr. Powell 
ran into two of the jurors from their 
trial, Mr. Edwin Kennebeck and Mr. 
Joseph Rainato. Also present were two 
fellow defendants, Mr. Alex Mc- 
Keiver (also known as Katara) and Mr. 
Shaba Om. 

Mr. McKeiver photographed the five 
men standing together, to the puzzle- 
ment of the plainclothes policemen in 
attendance. Mr. Shakur thanked Mr. 
Rainato and Mr. Kennebeck for their 
part in the verdict, and said it had re- 
stored his faith in human nature. 



— dinner for twelve jurors and 64 
guards. Instead there were 200 people 
milling around the back room of the 
Law Commune, pummel ing and clutch- 
ing, bottles waving, cameras popping, 
phones jangling. Arriving jurors, whose 
stony faces had been searched for 
months like sheep entrails, were seized 
and bussed by total strangers. In the 
middle of the pandemonium sat five 
stunned defendants, "acting like they 
were in a dream," said one juror. (An- 
tigua-born Baba Odinga, who had im- 
migration troubles over his head, never 
showed. When the lawyers asked, 
"Where's Baba?" the quiet answer 
was, "He split.") 

Steve Chaberski's wife Laraine had 
gone to the trial only once and found 
the Panthers "really scary to look at"; 
she walked into the acquittal party and 
was clapped into a bear hug by Joan 
Bird, who cried, "You have a wonder- 
ful husband!" Jubilant lawyers pounced 
on the jurors for details: when and 
how did they decide? 

Jerry Rubin crashed the party in a 
Superman shirt. But the stars of the 
party were those unlikely guests, the 
jurors. Most of them took the chance 
to deliver brief exhortations to the de- 
fendants about straightening up and 
flying right. But nobody laid it on the 
line like Joe Gary, who told Curtis 
Powell and Shaba Om. "It could just as 
easily have been the other way, and 
your ass woulda been cooked. From 
here on out you spit on the sidewalk 
and they'll lock you up for fifteen years." 

The defendants all smiled politely, 
said, "Yeah, thanks," and took another 
pull on their champagne bottles. 

Jim Butters walked in with his wife, 
the dynamite $50,000-a-year model, and 
even in her dazed condition Afeni 



recognized Toni Butters as the "good- 
by sugar, hello Tab" girl. It had not 
been lost on Jim during the trial that 
Afeni, the dedicated revolutionary, 
dressed "better than my wife." 

Obie was telling anybody who would 
listen that the four alternates were 
also unanimous for acquittal. Jackie 
Freidrich, from The East Village Other, 
begged Ingram Fox not to read her 
earlier columns, which described him as 
"a 57-year-old Uncle Tom." There was 
a lot of talk about beards — the one 
Chaberski suddenly shaved off (Bill 
Crain said he decided then Steve was 
the C.I.A. plant), and the one Butters 
grew during the trial. Everyone re- 
marked on the fact that Ingram Fox 
could actually smile. 

On his way out the door Ingram 
Fox was waylaid one last time by a 
Daily News photographer: "Take 
your coat off — kiss him, Joan!" Joan 
Bird obligingly pecked. The resulting 
buss appeared the next day, framed 
by a News editorial that began, "We 
are profoundly bored with the beefs 
and bawls of some of those acquitted." 

Late that rainy night down in the 
IND subway station Ben Giles walked 
up to a bench where some kid sat 
alone. He was amazed to see it was 
Katara, the youngest of the 21. Ben 
sat down and said, "Gee, you left the 
party early." 

Katara shrugged: "What's there to 
do, where's there to go? People take 
two years out of your life, it makes 
you kind of bitter." The train came in; 
the two got on. Katara sat by him- 
self, head back, brooding, until he wan- 
dered off at 125th Street. 

Well, it had been a hell of a party. 
Everyone was there except the judge, 
the D.A.s and the lady from The 
New York Times who noted distaste- 
fully in the Sunday edition, quoting 
some onlooker, "It was almost as if 
the jurors had been sitting there grow- 
ing fond of the people they were be- 
ing told such terrible things about." 

The morning after the notorious 
party Joe Rainato was confronted by 
an irate boss, holding a Daily News 
open to Joe's picture and demanding, 
"What were you doing here?" Sitting 
on a Harlem park bench with some 
retired black men, Joe Gary overheard 
indignant discussion of the jury- 
Panther blowout: "Disgusting, awful 
disgusting. Can you imagine some- 
thing like this happening?" Back at 
the post office Joe took considerable 
flak from white co-workers angered by 
the verdict. 

Chaberski got one crank letter; But- 
ters got fifteen or twenty. In her mixed 
neighborhood around 228th Street 
Eleter Yanes got a lot of raised fists 
and "Right on!" — even her Italian 
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Mary Louise 

By lyle Stuart 

'..is memorable in many ways, 
not the least of which is its 
poignant view of a marriage 
that was truly a story of en- 
during love." 

Just published 

$6 at bookstores 

CITADEL PRESS, INC. 
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Now, 
Wurzburger 
Kite-flying 

Day 




MISS WURZBURGER. Here she is. You 
picked Christel. And shell give a free 
autographed kite to the first hundred who 
attend Wurzburger Kite-flying Day. 

WeVe got you now, Eastern Beer 
Establishment. 

First, Wurzburger was the only beer 
rated "Super" in the famous beer-tasting 
contest — ahead of all 55 other beers in 
New York. And our sales soared. 

Then, we came back at you with our 
nice "Miss Wurzburger!' And our band 
of loyal followers grew. 

Now our quiet little 329-year-old 
beer will sponsor the first quiet sports 
event. 

It's Wurzburger Kite-flying Day. 
Open to all New Yorkers who think the 
city is noisy enough. And want to do 
something about it. 

Because if 200 quiet people attend, 
Wurzburger will send a donation to the 
"Citizens for a Quieter City!' So tip-toe 
over to the Great Lawn in Central Park 
(behind the Metropolitan Museum), 
from 2 till 4 pm Sunday, June 4th. 

Oh yes. Miss Wurzburger will be 
there. Send us a card if you will be, too. 
To: Wurzburger Kite-flying Day, Rm. 
1501, 342 Madison Ave., NYC 10017. 

So, Eastern Beer Establishment. 
You may make a lot of noise. But you 
don't have our strong silent support. 
And you don't have Wurzburger! 

Imported by Original Beer Imp. & Dist. Co., Inc., L.I.C., N.Y. 

Wurzburger 
vs. 

the Eastern Beer 
Establishment 

(We're flying, probably.) 



". . .'Now I'm more afraid of the police than 
I am of the Panthers,' said one juror . . ." 



butcher approved. But on his 148th- 
Street block Ben Giles "lost a lot of 
friends. They all said, 'How the hell 
did you ever come to a verdict like 
that? You're gonna be sorry you 
turned a bunch of killers like that 
loose.' " His only support came from 
the neighborhood Panthers who run 
a karate school across the street; they 
gave him the fist and said, "Hey, Ben- 
nie! Right on, man." 

Doting grandfather and dedicated 
Mason, Ben Giles understands why 
even his daughter's friends opposed 
the verdict: "Just the word 'Panther,' 
you know, terrifies some people. You'd 
be surprised." But he himself still feels 
he "did the right thing," and he prizes 
a postcard from Afeni, a Christmas card 
from Bob Collier. 

Alternate juror Murray Schneider 
was stirred enough by post-party af- 
terthoughts to draft a letter to The 
Times complaining that the jury should 
have done more deliberating of the 
evidence: "It's a two-million-dollar 
trial — you don't settle it in an hour 
and a half." Murray never sent the 
letter and, when pressed, he will agree 
there was "no real, solid, hard evi- 
dence. But I didn't want them to go 
scot-free. We didn't feel they were 
completely innocent." 

Curtis Powell put it nicely the night 
of the acquittal: "The jury knew we 
did somethin'." Oddly enough, none 
of the jurors have since inquired of 
the defendants exactly what they did 
or didn't do. Joe Rainato says he'd be 
afraid to ask. Hiram Irizarry figures, 
"They never going to tell you the 
truth, right? What's the use to ask?" 

Lawyer Jerry Lefcourt is convinced 
the jurors knew his clients were 
guilty of something: "Some believed 
the undercover agents had lied. Some 
said, 'So what?' " He sees the fact that 
all were acquitted as something of 
a political statement. "No question 
about it in my mind — we're very proud 
of that," says Lefcourt. "At the time 
of that verdict the climate changed 
radically in this city in terms of other 
cases — even run-of-the-mill cases, burg- 
laries, robberies which involved poor 
black defendants. All of a sudden there 
were incredible numbers of acquittals, 
hung juries, people refusing to convict 
in overwhelming circumstances. Here 
you have a society that forces people 
into crime in many instances — you'd 
be surprised how many people know 
that, and want to say so once in a 
while with a jury vote." 

Lefcourt believes the Panther 13 



trial changed everyone it touched. Af- 
ter it was finally over Jerry broke 
down and got married, and gave up 
socialized law; the much-touted Law 
Commune with its pooled fees barely 
survived the acquittal hangovers. 

The Panthers? Some marriages 
broke up — casualties of that two-year 
separation. The various Panther fac- 
tions are still at war, and the New 
York party has regrouped under the 
banner of "the Panther 21." Lumumba 
told one of the jurors that the acquittal 
actually did "restore my faith in hu- 
manity." His ex-wife Afeni said later, 
"You can translate that as 'whites.' " 

The jurors? 

Murray Schneider says he hasn't 
changed at all — he's still "an honest 
middle-income American who believes 
in apple pie, motherhood and the 
American flag." 

Jim Butters says he was deradical- 
ized. He thinks that the way things are 
now the Miranda warnings and the 
search-and-seizure laws "could be uti- 
lized to protect someone who has com- 
mitted a crime." 

But Ben Giles, the 62-year-old ex- 
longshoreman, says, "If I was going 
to indict anybody, I would have in- 
dicted the D.A. and the judge for a 
conspiracy to break up the Panther 
Party. I really would." 

Ingram Fox, the 58-year-old com- 
poser, thinks the grand jury should be 
investigated for bringing the charges 
in the first place. 

Eleter Yanes, the 53-year-old insur- 
ance clerk, used to be "a little afraid 
of the Panthers and not as afraid of 
the police. Now I'm a little more 
afraid of the police than I am of the 
Panthers." 

Steve Chaberski and his social- 
worker wife Laraine are now plan- 
ning to put each other through law 
school; Laraine goes first. Hiram Iri- 
zarry is starting work toward a B.A. 
in social work at Bronx Community 
College. He doesn't believe every- 
thing he reads in the papers any more 
and thinks "what happened to the Pan- 
thers might happen to me just as easy 
— that I had to spend a lot of time in 
jail for something I never do." 

Fred Hills thinks anybody who's im- 
pressed with what a fair trial the Pan- 
ther 13 got on the thirteenth floor of 
the Criminal Court Building should 
drop by the second floor, where the 
routine arraignment and plea-bargain- 
ing go on amid "a sea of black faces." 

Joe Rainato thinks now his phone 
is tapped for sure. But he never talks 
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on it anyway: "Lucy does. But they'd 
go crazy if they listened to that." 

Joe Gary says he's giving up trying 
to get rich as the best handicapper that 
ever lived, but he doesn't credit that 
to the trial. It probably has more to 
do with his postman's-paradise life 
during the trial, living with two dif- 
ferent women. After the first happen- 
ed to find out about the second, she 
spent a lot of time on the phone to the 
courthouse, the D.A., the post office, 
the police, anyplace that would lis- 
ten, telling them Juror Joe Gary was 
a Black Panther who was getting in- 
structions in bomb making from that 
other woman. Joe "went through hell 
and high water" worrying that he 
might cause a mistrial — or wind up in 
the slammer himself — and by the 
time the trial ended he needed three 
months off work to recover from what 
the psychiatrist diagnosed as "a state 
of anxiety and nervous depression." 

Most jurors agree that the man most 
radicalized by the trial was 48-year-old 
Colorado-born Ed Kennebeck. Two 
years ago Ed was something of a timid 
Milquetoast, a copy editor who once 
described himself as "a believer in The 
New York Times." The trial jolted him 
through anger into activism. Now he's 
writing his own book on the trial, he 
has supported the Yippies at press con- 
ferences, and even went on Channel 1 3 
to roast D.A. Hogan. 

Not that any of this comes easily; 



SOCIAL NOTE #5 

College Get-Together 

Fordham University cafeteria was the 
scene of an imprompu reunion on Sat- 
urday, March 4, between Mr. Steve 
Chaberski, who was running a work- 
shop on Police and the Courts for the 
proposed West Side Community Law 
School, and Mr. Lumumba Shakur, co- 
ordinator of the Tenants' Rights work- 
shop. The two men were acquainted 
from a recent trial in which Mr. Shakur 
was chief defendant and Mr. Chaberski 
was the third juror. Also present at the 
cafeteria table was Mrs. Carol Lefcourt, 
a defense lawyer in the same trial, her 
infant daughter, Jenny, and Mrs. Lar- 
aine Chaberski, who was covering the 
day for WBAI. 

Over a meal of Coke and beef stew 
on rice, Mr. Chaberski remarked to 
Mr. Shakur how nice it was to see him 
free, since the last time they'd met, Mr. 
Shakur still had four indictments and 
400 years in jail over his head. Mr. 
Shakur said he still couldn't quite be- 
lieve it himself, but there it was. 

For the rest of the lunch they talked 
about how Mr. Chaberski's Police and 
Courts workshop had taken over the 
II a.m. class in Puerto Rican culture 
taught by Congressman Herman Badillo 
—"the high point of the day," Mr. Cha- 
berski chuckled. 



still nervous and diffident, full of self- 
doubts, he moans, "The fact that I 
didn't throw up all over the cameras 
was a triumph." 

One summer night when lawyer Bill 
Crain was eating out at the Sevilla 
with Ed and Joe Rainato, he brought 
along a surprising guest in red hotpants 
— Afeni Shakur. Ed greeted her with 
hugs and asked her to autograph his 
copy of Look for Me in the Whirl- 
wind, the collective biography of the 
Panther 21; Afeni asked Ed if he knew 
of any jobs available. 

A few weeks later she happened to 
move two blocks from Ed's apartment 
in the Village. She got the habit of 
popping in to see him, sometimes bring- 
ing Lumumba or Curtis Powell. They 
collaborated on a few articles; Afeni 
plugged him in to some prisons and 
prisoners. The friendship still surprises 
Ed: "Every time Afeni rings my bell 
and we have dinner, I'm amazed," he 
says. "I'm tempted to say to my friends, 
'Guess who's coming to dinner?' " 

Ed and Joe Rainato still drag each 
other to every radical demonstration 
going, but Joe hovers on the brink of 
his convictions, hedging on a standing 
invitation to join the Communist Party: 
"I say I'm not sure. I'm afraid of losing 
my job." 

Ed, these days, isn't afraid of much. 
Increasingly, he doesn't "think people 
can call themselves radical unless 
they're willing to act on it." All he 
questions is which action to take: 
"Blow something up? I'm for it — not 
people. But if I thought bombing would 
work, I'd be for it. I'm sure a lot of 
people are." 

The crowd at the first-anniversary 
party was thinner than expected. In- 
gram Fox confused the hours and came 
late. Fred Hills had a sore throat, Ben 
Giles was homebound with high blood 
pressure, and Claudette Sullivan's aunt 
had died the day before. 

Some of the defendants also had 
good reasons to skip the party. Cete- 
wayo has been in Algeria with Eldridge 
Cleaver since he jumped $50,000 bail 
during the trial. Dharuba, who jumped 
$100,000 bail, has since been convicted 
of a Bronx social club stick-up, and 
is facing charges in the arson-murder 
of West Coast Panther Samuel Napier 
and the machine-gun wounding of two 
cops on Riverside Drive. Ali Bey Hassan 
recently jumped $15,000 bail on the 
charge of attempted murder of a New- 
ark cop. Baba Odinga hasn't been seen 
aboveground since the acquittal after- 
noon a year ago. (The F.B.I, recently 
told lawyer Lefcourt they have no war- 
rant out for Baba; Baba is not con- 
vinced.) But among those who did turn 
up to sample the champagne, a good 
time was had. « 
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WHAT YOU SEE 
IN NEW YORK 
MAGAZINE 

New York Magazine now provides 
another valuable and helpful 
service. It's called our Advertising 
Information Service. 
Specifically, for radios or 
televisions, well tell you what 
models are in which stores; for a 
restaurant, well read menu and 
price and tell you what credit cards 
are accepted; for a hotel, well 
describe accommodations. 

For Advertising Information 
Service, call 684-5544 or 684-5545. 
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4 weeks of summer fun at 

Central Branch YWC A 
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Dramatics • Creative Writing 
Sewing • Cooking • Music 
Tennis • Judo • Trips 
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Jury 5 to 28th $50.00 
Enroll early. Space Limited. 
Call 755-4500 for information. 
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Recommendations of events, 

places and phenomena 

of particular interest this week 

Edited by Ellen Stock 




Revival of the Fittest 

Live, on stage: Sally Rand, 68, 
does her fan dance; Allan Jones, 
64, sings "Cosi-Cosa" from A 
Night at the Opera; Cass Daley, 
56, makes faces; Gene Bell, 52, 
proves his reputation as the 
world's fastest tap dancer, and 
lackie Coogan, 58, does a night- 
club routine and reminisces about 
his days as The Kid. It's all part of 
The Big Show of 1936. 
the big show of 1936/May 30-June 4 
Felt Forum 




Up With People 

The Research Library of the Per- 
forming Arts at Lincoln Center, 
which needs all the friends it can 
get, is throwing a People's Party 
this Saturday on its front porch. 
The free festivities will include 
excerpts from Bernstein's "Mass" 
(due here in toto, and for a price, 
June 28) and offerings by Brock 
Peters and the casts of Godspell 
and Don't Bother Me, I Cant 
Cope. 

people's party /May 27, 4-7 p.m. 
Lincoln Center Plaza 



Sex, Anyone? 

The War Between Men and Women, inspired by James Thurber's drawings, 
is a new movie with Jack Lemmon and Barbara Harris. We asked Helen 
Thurber, a resident of the Algonquin, what she thought of it. "It isn't our 
life, of course," she said, "but I found it amusing. I saw it after a big din- 
ner, with plenty of wine, so I really must see it again." We asked if her hus- 
band had hated women. "Jamie wouldn't ever answer that," she said , "but 
he was crazy about them. Though he never made them very pretty." As for 
the war between men and women: has it changed since her husband's dec- 
laration? "I think it hasn't moved a foot either way." 
the war between men and W0MEN//«ne 1 / Radio City Music Hall 



Going to Seed 

It happens every spring. A strange yearning to return to the farm (whence 
I never came) overwhelms me, and, in my mind's eye I see a hardier, 
healthier self leading the cows to pasture, chatting knowledgeably with 
neighbors about watersheds and loam, weeding the flower garden on sum- 
mer mornings and making jam on autumn afternoons. Empty yearnings, 
one might have said, until now. This year, the first glimmerings of warm 
weather and an interesting book came to hand simultaneously. Though I 
may never find myself actually living off the land, with the help of Richard 
W. Langer and his book Grow It! — "the beginner's complete in-harmony- 
with-nature small farm guide" — my springtime fantasies have taken on the 
patina of reality. I know how to prune the apple trees on my imaginary 
lawn, stock the fish pond, discourage the banded cucumber beetle from 
moving in, and encourage the ladybug to stick around. I can cure hay from 
my fields, keep the goats healthy, make cheese, build and fill a root cel- 
lar, and, much to my relief, I have learned that it's perfectly okay for the 
squeamish to leave pig slaughtering to those who don't mind the chore. 
There's much more here too, to keep the fantasy, weekend, or full-time far- 
mer from ecological and spiritual disappointment. — Elizabeth Smith 
grow it! /By Richard W. Langer /Saturday Review Press/ $8.95 
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Footprints 

New they are not, but they sure 
are cheap . . . Woolie's "cross- 
over" sandals, a granny staple, 
famous for comfort for some twen- 
ty years. Last year kids took to 
dyeing them and sales zoomed 
coast to coast. This year more col- 
ors have been added and sales are 
up again. Black, white, red, navy, 
beige or flowered print. 

— Priscilla Tucker 
s\NDM.s/Woolworth's/$2.99 



KEN RlNCIAR 




Saint Be Praised 

"According to the legend," says our book on Anthony of Padua, "he one 
day preached to a school of fish and was heard with attention." For that 
alone we'll praise him at the annual Feast of St. Anthony . . . praise him 
with every bite of the sizzling Italian sausages, calzoni and zeppole, ices 
and torrone, and with every spin of the Wheel of Fortune. 
feast of ST. ANTHONY//une 1-13, 7 p.m.-midnight I 'Sullivan Street between 
West Houston and Spring Streets 



Before the Troubles 

Yoram, an Israeli fashion photog- 
rapher who has been Richard Ave- 
don's assistant and a soldier in the 
Six Days' War, dropped everything 
but his camera for three months in 
1970 and went to Ireland on a 
shooting spree. At a pub in Dun- 
quin, he shot Maurice Kavanaugh, 
a grizzled old-timer who years ago 
learned to write his name in He- 
brew when he did P.R. for the 
Shubert Brothers. In Mayo he shot 
the annual Croagh Patrick Pilgrim- 
age — sharp rocks, bloody knees and 
all. And in villages all over he shot 
potato farmers, hay-mowers, turf- 
cutters, schoolboys and carefree 
welfarers. Of the 3,000 photos he 
took, 35 are now on view at the 
Irish Tourist Bureau — including the 
grandmother and grandson shown 
below. 

YORAM/Through June 10/Irish Tourist 
Bureau/ 590 Fifth Avenue 




Bike Bits 

Over 450 riders will rumble around the Bridgehampton Race Circuit on 
Memorial Day weekend, competing — rain or shine — in the Start of Summer 
Motorcycle Classic. May 27 and 28: road racing for six classes, including 
750-cc"Superbikes," which can hit 160 m.p.h. May 29: Moto-Scrambles 
(fifteen short races on a .9-mile off-road course, over sand and bumps, a la 
Steve McQueen). Take the L. I. Expressway to Riverhead exit, follow Route 
24 to Route 27 to Bridgehampton; follow signs to the track. For info: 865- 
1771. . . . Meanwhile, in town, there's the free two-day Pepsi-Cola Bicycle 
Jamboree in Central Park, with a five-mile bike-in, a children's rally and, 
for the truly dauntless, a 200-mile, 24-hour marathon starting from Fifth 
Avenue and 72nd Street at noon on May 27. For info: TU 64446. . . . 
Flights of Fancy, a new take-out kitchen at 81 V2 Greenwich Avenue (989- 
1629) is preparing "Bike-Nic" baskets, with food enough for two: meat 
($4), chicken ($3.50), or vegetable ($3), each with a free bottle of wine. 
Order two days in advance. . . . Rent a bike from The Bike Stop, a new 
bikery opening this week in an Amagansett barn on Mountauk Highway, 
and you can ride it home from the station. Rates: $5 a day, $12 a weekend, 
50 cents for an attendant to meet your train and hand over the bike. For 
reservations: (516) 267-8384. 
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Theater/ John Simon 
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"...I wonder what possessed Joe Papp to produce Older People', 
you don't know what boredom is until you've sat through it..." 



It is not often that a critic can affirm 
with immunity the absolute untalented- 
ness of a playwright. By strange and de- 
vious means even hopeless cases stum- 
ble on drams of drama that astute di- 
rectors and actors can convert into a 
passing fair — or fair because swiftly 
passing — semblance of a play. Not so 
John Ford Noonan. I walked out on his 
The Year Boston Won the Pennant when 
it was done at the Forum, an act I 
never regretted except insofar as it pre- 
vented me from writing a review of 
that foolish and pretentious offering. I 
did not walk out on his Older People, 
now at the Public Theater, and I deep- 
ly regret it, except insofar as it enables 
me to declare categorically that Noonan 
is the sort of man of the theater who 
gives television a good name. 

In Older People we get a series of 
vignettes about the misfortunes of aging. 
Two or three people are shown in un- 
related skits (though sometimes the 
same characters or dialogue may reap- 
pear) , acting out or bemoaning some 
frustration. This tends to be sexual and, 
if we are to believe Mr. Noonan, a good 
three-quarters of old people's time is 
spent on vainly trying to have inter- 
course, or on vainly trying to avoid 
having to try having intercourse. Dur- 
ing the other quarter, they seem prey 
to a sense of failure or ennui that, alas, 
is not limited to the elder; or to some 
mysterious malaise that is limited to 
nonpeople in nonplays. What makes 
these lay figures "older" is their uncom- 
fortable similarity to persons in older 
plays (chiefly by Beckett and Ionesco) ; 
what makes them "people," I cannot 
for the life of me discover. 

There is, for example, a scene re- 
peated thrice with minimal variations 
in which three crones, Kay, Fay and 
May, try to get out of the clutches of 
Bossman Dubufay. He is actually three 
men with megaphones who pop up in 
various corners and roar: "Hey! A roll 
in the hay with my gray [or "gay" — 
my blasted eardrums aren't sure which] 
goat Ray is the only way you'll get to 
go away!" The humor of these three 
scattered scenes is that the hags speak a 
kind of medieval rhymed prose where 
every fifth or sixth word ends in ay. 
(Even the medieval ars dictaminis, how- 




ever, would not have tolerated anything 
so medieval as a single rhyme!) In the 
first of these scenes, the anile trio dis- 
cusses the desirability of getting Dubu- 
fay's goat; in the second, they bravely 
go to meet it; in the third, they confess 
their ultimate sexual anticlimax. The 
time of day, symbolically, grows later; 
and the relentlessly reiterated ay may, 
alackaday, be meant as an auditory cor- 
relative of existential monotony. It takes 
a desperate soul and an earless head to 
come up with a device like that. 

Most of the other skits deal, as noted, 
with failed sex, hetero- or homosex- 
ual, sometimes with the same witless 
lines or situations repeated from sketch 
to sketch. Sample humor: "O sex, thy 
name is rheumatism!" or "We're noth- 
ing more than a pair of pussy old farts." 
It is like being imprisoned in a particu- 
larly undiscriminating echo chamber 
where platitudes and oafishnesses, like 
rhymes in ay, reverberate ad infinitum 
or nauseam. One of the actors, Will 
Hare, fits in perfectly, having a sort of 
echo chamber built into his head: his 
words issue not only with an oily oro- 
tundity but also with a quasi-electronic 
boom that can drive you up whatever 
wall the play doesn't. Fully as unprepos- 
sessing is Madeleine Sherwood, who 
makes pathos look comic and comedy 
pathetic. On an anticharm meter, the 
Hare-Sherwood duo would ring the 
bell every time. Betty Henritze and 
Stefan Schnabel are better, but only 
Polly Rowles and Barnard Hughes are 
good — so good, in fact, that they are 
as different from their ambience as 



morning from Noonan night. 

Ming Cho Lee's decor is an unfruitful 
steal from Magritte, but the other pro- 
duction values are fine. I wonder what 
possessed Joe Papp to produce Older 
People — you do not know what bore- 
dom is until you've sat through this one 
— but I suppose it has to do with as- 
serting his humanity; if he came up 
with Jason Millers and David Rabes 
all the time, we'd have to write him 
off as superhuman. As for Mr. Noonan, 
instead of a compassionate tribute to 
old age, all he has come up with is a 
painfully slow-motion kick in its rear. 

Lincoln Center's experimental Forum 
put on David Wiltse's Suggs, a pleasant 
but neither sufficiently original nor fun- 
ny comedy about the deterioration of a 
Kansan innocent who comes to a sticky 
wicket in our wicked metropolis. Wiltse 
is not without talent, merely without a 
topic that has not been used and abused 
to distraction. It would require, at the 
very least, genius to wrest further laughs 
from being mauled on the subway, 
mugged at knife point, and manhan- 
dled in bed by soulless swingers. Still, 
there are bright moments here, and Dan 
Sullivan's direction and Lee Lawson in 
various roles (even if she does not make 
them various enough) are winning. Best 
of all is William Atherton as the pro- 
tagonist; this young actor is well on his 
way to becoming a truly flexible, re- 
sourceful and succinctly persuasive 
leading man in our theater that is al- 
most as much of a hard-luck case as 
the hapless Suggs. 

I did not review earlier an abomina- 
tion of a musical called Different Times, 
a limp impersonation of heterosexuality 
and of a show, because I assumed it 
would quietly disappear before I could 
set pen to paper. But this wretched 
vanity showcase for the submicroscopic 
talents of one Michael Brown, who 
wrote (or stenciled) book, music, and 
lyrics — and also, in the guise of adver- 
tisements, his own rave reviews — seems 
to have some evil angels pouring money 
into it, instead of down some other drain. 
I wish Mr. Brown a speedy tumble with 
the gray or gay goat Ray, so that he 
and his show can finally go away, m 
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EVERY WEEK 
IN NEW YORK CITY 
A THOUSAND STORES TELL YOU 
THEY'RE HAVING SALES. 

EVERY WEEK 
IN NEW YORK MAGAZINE 
WE TELL YOU ABOUT SOME 
OF THE ONES WHICH SAVE YOU 
THE MOST MONEY. 



You'll find out which ones in our "Sales and 
Bargains" column. 

Every week we go through the multitude of 
so-called sales in our city, separate the real ones 
from the phonies and then tell you about the half- 
dozen or so absolute best ones. The stores with 
real merchandise at a real savings of at least 30% 
to you. 

That's just one of the new ways we've found 
to help you live better and cheaper. 

Which, in case you hadn't noticed, is exactly 
what our magazine is dedicated to. 

Because every week our magazine tells you 
what this city is really all about. What makes it 
great, what makes it difficult. How to get the most 
out of it every week. 

We tell you everything you should know about 
everything and everyone you have to deal with to 
survive in this city — cabbies, cops, mayors, mug- 
gers, doormen, garagemen, repairmen, blockbus- 
ters, landlords, schools, supermarkets, antiques, 
hustlers, doctors, restaurants. 

Every week our "Underground Gourmet," 
"Best Bets," "Passionate Shopper," and "Urban 
Strategist" columns tell you where to go for great 
meals under $3.00 (and conversely, we tell you 
which $20.00 meals not to go to), the best pizza, 
ice cream, beers, and Greek pastries in the five bor- 
oughs, clothes or you-name-it. 

You'll be first to know how to get the best, 
how to beat the crowds to it, and even where you 



can get it on a Sunday. 

We'll help you decide which movies and plays 
are worth seeing and which aren't, which art ex- 
periences are worth having and which aren't, 
which music is worth listening to and which isn't. 

One last word about sales and bargains. You 
can have New York delivered to your home for 
just $10 a year instead of the $25.50 you'd have 
to pay on the newsstand. 

That's got to be one of the biggest bargains 
you can find in this city. 
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Movies/Judith Crist 

X MARKS THE 
SPOT 



". . . Malcolm X stands as a vital record of a man of our time, who 
tempered his views to his intellect, never to the times..." 



"I knew the man personally," Ossie 
Davis said when he was asked to ex- 
plain his funeral eulogy of Malcolm X, 
the black leader who was assassinated 
on February 21, 1965, "and however 
much I disagreed with him, I never 
doubted that Malcolm X, even when 
he was wrong, was always that rarest 
thing in the world among us Negroes: 
a true man. And if ... I was too chicken, 
too cautious, to admit that fact when 
he was alive, I thought at least that 
now, when all the white folks are safe 
from him at last, I could be honest 
with myself enough to lift my hat for 
one final salute to that brave, black, 
ironic gallantry, which was his style 
and hallmark, that shocking zing of 
fire-and-be-damned-to-you, so absolute- 
ly absent in every other Negro man I 
know, which brought him, too soon, to 
his death." And ultimately, he predict- 
ed, all men would come to see Mal- 
colm X, a fanatic in his time, "within 
his own limitations and in his own in- 
imitable style," as a martyr in "a noble 
cause." 

And certainly this is the way we 
have come to see this controversial man 
through The Autobiography of Mal- 
colm X. But whether or not you have 
read the book, you can now review his 
life and times in Malcolm X, a bril- 
liantly constructed documentary based 
thereon, adapted for the screen by Ar- 
nold Perl, who coproduced it with Mar- 
vin Worth, with the leader's widow, 
Betty Shabazz, associated with the pre- 
sentation. It offers documentation of 
Malcolm's public life and, with stock 
film and newsreels, illustrates the bio- 
graphical narration by James Earl 
Jones. 

Malcolm's life, from grinding pover- 
ty into which he was born in Omaha 
in 1925 through his Michigan boyhood, 
his young Harlem manhood as thief, 
dope peddler, pimp and hoodlum and 
convict, became public after his conver- 
sion to Elijah Muhammad's Nation of 
Islam and his emergence as its foremost 
spokesman. His declaration of the black 
man's right to be a man with "the 
rights of a human being" and to bring 
it "into existence by any means neces- 
sary"; his racist views and demands for 
separation from the white man-devil, 




and his misunderstood declaration that 
President Kennedy's assassination was 
a case of "chickens coming home to 
roost" made him an object of hatred 
and fear to not only whites but also 
middle-class blacks. With his break 
with Muhammad and perhaps most im- 
portantly his pilgrimage to Mecca, 
which ended what he himself termed 
"the sickness and madness" of his rac- 
ism, Malcolm emerges as a figure of 
true stature, a man recognizing good 
and evil men of all races and striving 
to give his own its manhood and iden- 
tity. And slowly, with his own aware- 
ness of the fanatics left behind, the 
days of his martyrdom are upon him. 

The film, complete with Davis's eulo- 
gy, veers from the black-and-white of 
newsreel and television coverage to the 
color tones of the sixties, tinted by mu- 
sical accompaniments, chief among them 
the introductory "Niggers Are Scared 
of Revolution" by The Last Poets and 
Billie Holiday singing "Strange Fruit" 
and "God Bless the Child." And it 
stands as a vital record of a man of our 
time, that rare man who grew and 
changed and tempered his views to his 
intellectual maturity alone — and never 
to the times. 

Uncanonized saints and still-living 
martyrs are among us — and their pres- 
ence Can be felt in another fact-based 



film. The Trial of the Catonsville Nine, 
based on the play by Daniel Berrigan 
with his screenplay co-authored by Saul 
Levitt, emerges as even more topical 
than the play which ran for 159 perfor- 
mances off and on Broadway last year. 
In this courtroom drama, the seven 
men and two women, who burned draft 
records in Catonsville, Md., in 1968 as 
a conscious act of civil disobedience, 
tell what brought them to that act. The 
film stands as a statement of conscience 
and as the ultimate articulation of what 
it means, as one puts it, "to be a demo- 
cratic man and a Christian man" in our 
society today. 

Father Berrigan wrote the play while 
he was in prison (the nine were found 
guilty and sentenced to prison terms 
ranging from two to three-and-a-half 
years) . He based it on a transcript of 
their trial, condensing and, he has said, 
making only "minor changes" for clarity 
or sense. And his drama rings, one 
realizes, with the eloquence of truth 
and soars with the poetry of the pure 
in heart. 

With only three changes in the play's 
cast of thirteen, the company plays 
like an ensemble, with their stage di- 
rector, Gordon Davidson (who earned 
a Tony nomination for his work) again 
on hand. Since the "drama" is in the in- 
dividual and his testament, however, 
the film does transcend the play in pro- 
viding the close-up, in interweaving the 
"flashback" of the burning of the rec- 
ords and the arrests, the informal mo- 
ments of defendants and their attorney 
and some newsreel "documentation" of 
the war and destruction of human life 
they are protesting. And perhaps the 
most compelling aspect is our confron- 
tation with the judge, again beautifully 
portrayed by William Schallert — be- 
cause we face his dilemma in our own 
hearts. 

The film was produced by Gregory 
Peck and photographed — need we add 
"beautifully"?— by Haskell Wexler. Its 
true success is that it works on many 
levels — as courtroom drama, as a con- 
temporary document, as a statement of 
conscience and, perhaps most impor- 
tant, as a challenge to your own cour- 
age when you witness that of the 
Catonsville Nine. 
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Beyond these films, the week's fic- 
tions become trivial — but the sadness 
is that they undoubtedly will get far 
more support, behind the scenes in the 
"selling" and out front at the box office 
in the "buying" of trivia. 

If you have not read Tom Tryon's 
The Other, don't before you see the 
film made from this best-seller of a 
year ago. And if you have read it, pre- 
pare to find yourself quite uninvolved 
in the course of the movie — albeit bet- 
ter able to understand several of its 
convolutions and evolutions. This, alas, 
is the inevitable result when a suspense 
novel (and a very good one it is) that 
depends upon a gimmick (and a stun- 
ner it is) comes to the screen, a result 
intensified by the author's adapting his 
own novel for the screen, as Tryon has, 
in addition to serving as executive pro- 
ducer. Certainly in the latter capacity 
this erstwhile actor (we forgave him 
his Tom-Swift-in-Skirts cleric in The 
Cardinal as soon as we got swept into 
his excellently written thriller) has 
done very well indeed by his book; as 
screenwriter, however, he has omitted 
(or been forced to cut) the outer frame- 
work, the detailing of time, the richness 
of atmosphere and incident, and the 
amazing challenge to the imagination 
that provided the superior qualities to 
the novel. 

This story of identical twins, one 
good, one evil, who learn the "game" 
of identity-change from their Russian 
grandmother and play it to a horrifying 
and harrowing and deadly degree, comes 
to the screen as a better-than-most film, 
thanks to an excellent cast and Robert 
Mulligan's high professionalism as pro- 
ducer-director. Uta Hagen, as the grand- 
mother who discovers a game gone 
wrong; Diana Muldaur, as the mother 
aware of the evil beneath the boyish 
grins, creates a heartbreaking figure, 
and, above all, Chris and Martin Udvar- 
noky, as the chunky, attractive twelve- 
year-olds who are "accident" prone, 
bring the reality to the terror-tale. And 
all the trappings of the large household 
facing destruction in the sunlit Con- 
necticut countryside of the early thir- 
ties bring the essential everydayness to 
that terror that is the basic of such sto- 
ries. There is a consistency of character, 
time and place that properly compli- 
ments the plotting and is admirable 
enough to almost — but not quite — 
make us forgive the loose ends and 
missing links. 

Hammersmith Is Out is another of 
those heavy-handed "the criminally in- 
sane are running the world" parables 
that almost comes off — but not quite, 
in spite of Elizabeth Taylor and Rich- 
ard Burton giving their best perfor- 
mances of recent years; Beau Bridges 



proving himself a very good character 
actor indeed, and Peter Ustinov dou- 
bling, with his usual suavity and world- 
ly wit, as actor and director. The fault 
is with the predictable and plodding 
screenplay provided by Stanford Whit- 
more, whose previous credits range from 
the slightly-above-average Your Cheatin' 
Heart down to the abysmal Glory Boy, 
also known as The Old Man's Place. 
And none of the four very good per- 
formances on screen can save the film 
which, one supposes, the producer, J. 
Cornelius Crean Films, Inc., intends to 
sell on big names alone — since the 
high-powered press agent firm hired 
thereby didn't even have the last reel 
on hand at its critics' screening. But no 
last eighteen minutes could (or actually 
did, since our guesses about the ending 
proved accurate) save the preceding 
sluggishness. 

Burton, consciously controlled and 
cool (in contrast to the ossification 
exuded by his recent screen appear- 
ances), plays Hammersmith, a mad 
murderer in an insane asylum who 
lures a moronic guard into releasing 
him with the promise of untold wealth. 
"Gee — we could even have things we 
don't want — wow!" drools the guard's 
equally moronic truelove, a waitress 
with heart of gold. And Beau Bridges, 
as the redneck nose-picking guard, Miss 
Taylor, as the lusciously effulgent (but 
pleasingly non-bulgy) lady, are pure 
delight as Burton guides them up the 
ladder, from syndicate-topping in the 
rackets to patent-medicines to Texas 
royalty to international super-royalty 
to the lady's realization that mother- 
hood is all and Hammersmith's that 
the redneck, inseparable his finger and 
nostril, has got to go. And through it 
all, Ustinov, as the side-commentary 
asylum doctor, is in hot pursuit, to get 
Hammersmith in — before he gets out 
again. But alas, the four actors creating 
truly dimensional characters, are indeed 
in search of an author, let alone a 
screenplay. 

The second in the New Yorker 
Theater's series of eight foreign-film 
premieres is / Love You, I Kill You, a 
1970 German first film by Uwe Brand- 
ner that has been through four film fes- 
tivals garnering only "best first feature" 
at Chicago — and heaven only knows 
what the competition was. We can't 
imagine. This is a strictly-from-close- 
ups near-dialogueless near-motionless 
motion picture, an allegory of a ritual- 
ized society, involving a pretty little 
village inhabited by several bad actors 
and a lot of self-conscious extras. It is 
for those with an overwhelming curi- 
osity about either German first films 
or what they give prizes for in Chi- 
cago. H 
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Behavior/ Barbara Rose 

THE NEW YORK 
ABORTION 



". . . Repeal of abortion would have plunged us into the medieval 
barbarism of sex-as-crime to be punished-if you are female . . ." 



Some years ago, a sculptor friend 
smugly announced, "No matter what I 
do, I'll never get pregnant." He was 
right about himself, but not about me. 
At twenty, I was in graduate school, 
eager to make my contribution to art 
history, working as a secretary, and 
suddenly pregnant by the Columbia stu- 
dent I had been living with for several 
years. I had two choices: reconcile my- 
self, quit school, have a child I wasn't 
mature enough to raise, and spend the 
rest of my life wondering what I might 
have been; or, get an abortion, finish 
my degree and acquire the professional 
skills I needed to realize my potential. 
I took the latter alternative. 

I had heard enough horror stories 
to make sure to find a competent abor- 
tionist. At first I tried to reach the 
legendary Dr. X, who devoted his 
life to performing humane operations 
after his own daughter died as a result 
of a botched abortion. But Dr. X had 
gone underground for the time being. 
I called all my girlfriends, plugging 
into the grapevine that connects every 
American campus. This one had gone 
to Puerto Rico, and that one had gone 
to Cuba, and the rich one had flown 
to Switzerland — which didn't help me 
because I couldn't afford to leave 
town. I had to have an abortion in 
New York City, so I could be back in 
class and the office as usual on Mon- 
day morning. 

I spent two of the most miserable 
weeks in my life, most of the time in a 
cold sweat, looking for a first-class, 
certified sanitary abortionist in New 
York. More and more terrified, I 
couldn't sleep, couldn't eat, couldn't 
think, and worst of all, couldn't finish 
my seminar paper on "The Meaning of 
the Double Ax in the Minoan Religion." 
Eventually, the grapevine came up with 
some information about a woman doc- 
tor, who was contacted through an ana- 
lyst in the Village, who was contacted 
through an answering service. The pro- 
cedure was to leave a message men- 
tioning the name of a girl who had just 
had an abortion. After a week of this 
Hitchcockian melodrama and a humil- 
iating session with the so-called "ana- 
lyst," who was interested in nothing 
but the cold facts concerning my preg- 




Ed Kienholz: "The Illegal Operation." 



nancy and forget the tears, dearie, I 
had an appointment with the abortionist 
for the following Saturday. 

Fortunately, I had a friend who had 
saved some money; she agreed to lend 
me the necessary five hundred dollars. 
On that Saturday, I met her in the Soup 
Burg on Madison Avenue where she 
counted out the money in bright green 
one-hundred-dollar bills. I was shaking 
as she walked me around the corner to 
a townhouse on 72nd Street between 
Fifth and Madison Avenues. I barely 
made it to the top of the carpeted stairs. 
When the door opened, if I'd had 
enough strength left to laugh, I might 
have, because the place looked like 
Charles of the Ritz. There were uni- 
formed attendants, an appointment 
desk, and a waiting room with glossy 
black and white tiles decorated with 
large porcelain poodles. Several well- 
dressed model and deb types were 
seated primly on the leatherette couches. 
One of them looked dazed and drowsy 
and was being handed her coat. 

I was led to a pristine bathroom, told 
to douche, undress and lectured on the 
evils of sex by one of the matronly at- 
tendants. Then I was taken to a small 
room I will never forget. In it was a 
lot of chrome and steel equipment, a 
radio, an ordinary Danish Modern bed- 
room set, and a hard folding cot like 
a massage table, on which I was in- 
structed to lie down. Then I was ad- 
vised I would be given no anesthetic, 
because in case the apartment were 



raided, the equipment could be folded 
back into the ample closets, and every- 
one had to be up and out. Turning on 
the radio full blast, they placed my feet 
in the stirrups, two attendants holding 
me down, and the doctor inserted cold 
metal blades into my body. Until that 
moment, I had no idea what real physi- 
cal pain was — a few wisdom teeth had 
been pulled, but under Sodium Pento- 
thal. I had, however, read a great deal 
about the procedures of the Inquisition, 
the cutting and slicing and burning and 
torturing that went on in the name of 
the Faith. During the twenty minutes 
the blades scraped my womb, such 
thoughts filled my mind. Frank Sinatra 
was singing "At Long Last Love," I 
believe, and they turned the volume up 
a little louder when I could no longer 
contain my screams. "If you don't shut 
up, we'll stop right now," the doctor 
threatened. I bit my tongue, and tried 
to concentrate on being somewhere else. 
All I could think of were the women 
without five hundred clean new bills 
who were doing it themselves, God 
knows how. I thought, too, of Kafka's 
penal colony where the victim has his 
crime, of which he is ignorant, pain- 
fully engraved on his skin. Was my 
crime being a woman, I wondered? I 
could think of no other logical explana- 
tion. 

Five months ago, I took a pregnant 
former student, who wanted a friend 
along for reassurance, to the Eastern 
Women's Center. She, too, had already 
undergone an abortion. A painter, she 
had become pregnant during her first 
year in graduate school at Yale. The 
university psychiatrist informed her she 
would have to be proven suicidal to 
get a legal abortion. She got her abor- 
tion, and wound up in a mental hos- 
pital where she was subjected to months 
of endless cross-examination by boards 
of male psychiatrists. Finally, she was 
released, and permitted to resume her 
studies. 

The Eastern Women's Center is a 
large midtown clinic, attractively deco- 
rated, and run with admirable effi- 
ciency by a staff of trained counselors, 
nurses and doctors. While I waited in 
the lounge, I chatted with the boy- 
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friends, husbands, mothers, and chil- 
dren of the women having abortions. 
In the meantime, my friend was having 
her blood and urine tested and receiv- 
ing sensitive psychological counseling 
regarding her feelings toward abortion 
and her relationship with her lover. 
After her medical history was recorded, 
the appropriate birth-control preventive 
was prescribed. Then she disappeared 
for about 45 minutes. When I next saw 
her, she didn't even look pale. She was 
full of smiles, eating cookies, and wav- 
ing good-bye to new friends. The infor- 
mal atmosphere quickly equalizes wom- 
en and men, rich and poor, black and 
white, all of whom are equally served 
by the center, which charges $150, in- 
cluding tests and follow-up examina- 
tion. (Indigents pay less or nothing.) 
The next day my friend was back in 
her loft starting a new painting. 

Repeal of legalized abortion would 
have plunged us back into the medieval 
barbarism of sex-as-crime to be pun- 
ished — if you are female, that is. De- 
spite Rockefeller's veto, the issue is 
bound to recur. In the matter of abor- 
tion, no man is the peer of a woman 
whose body is the object under con- 
sideration. This seems to me a legal 
point of some consequence which has 
not been construed as such. Under these 
circumstances, I have a modest pro- 
posal. Since we have such accurate sci- 
entific instruments for measuring pain, 
I suggest we arrange sessions with such 
electronic devices for those who would 
presume to legislate the right of women 
to control what happens to their bodies. 
The charge would be exactly equal to 
the pain of an abortion without anes- 
thesia. Then let them judge. 

There is no more scientific evidence 
that a fetus in the early stages of de- 
velopment perceives anything as pre- 
cise as pain than there is that flowers 
feel. Those men running around with 
bottled fetuses are using a pathetic fal- 
lacy to cover one obvious fact: they 
hate and fear women. As for the 
Church, it has shown itself capable of 
change in the past when it abolished 
the Inquisition. It can abolish other 
vestigial relics of medievalism as well 
in the interest of human survival. 

Overpopulation is the greatest threat 
to life on earth. Killing Asians as fast 
as we breed Americans is not a solution 
to zero population growth. At present, 
I have all the children I can properly 
care for. If I were to become pregnant, 
and abortion were unavailable, then the 
art critic of this magazine would prob- 
ably be a man. And if my student friend 
got pregnant, she'd be home minding 
kids instead of out competing for gal- 
leries. This is the underlying intention 
of repeal of legalized abortion. n 
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ALICE TULLY HALL 
65th Street and Broadway 
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FIELDING'S! 



SUPER ECONOMY 
EUROPE 72 

Maxi-fun at Mini-cost for budgeteers young 
and old. 28 citiesthoroughly combed for 
thousands of money-saving tips found 
nowhere else! Paper- bound $2.95 

Fielding Publlcatlons/Wllllam Morrow, 



Your Own 
Vacation Villa on 
Spain's 
Costa del Sol 

(only 6V2 hours from New York City) 



One of the few stunning resort areas 
left in the world... a luxurious home 
of your own . . . mountain side or 
shore locale... original Andalucian 
architecture . . . American life 
style conveniences ... at a 
surprising low price! 



IM VI 



Very definitely within phone dis- 
tance to every part of the world . . . 
exquisite untouched beaches . . . 
nine superb golf courses . . . one of 
which is the finest in the world. 
Come see for yourself. We'll 
arrange your visit to Spain. 



But please, we're not a travel agency, we're the exclusive U.S. representatives 
lor the leading real estate sales organization in Europe tor properties in Spain. 

R.E.A.L. INTERNATIONAL U.S.A. 

159 East 64th St., New York, N.Y. 10021 

(212) 62 8- 23 20 
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The Passionate Shopper/Clara Pierre 

GO ANYWHERE. 
ANYTHING GOES. 



". . . It's amazing the number of unexpected places one can find 
women's summer clothing for sale, often at bargain prices . . ." 



There's a place for everything, but, 
these days, not everything is necessarily 
in its place. You can buy your water 
tumblers at the Metropolitan Museum, 
or carpet your bathroom with an Ori- 
ental remnant forgotten at the local 
rug cleaner's. And, for summer, it's 
amazing the number of unexpected 
places you can find women's clothing 
for sale, often at bargain prices. 

One of the questions heard most fre- 
quently around Lady Madonna (793 
Madison Avenue at 67th Street, 988- 
7173) is, "Do you have to be pregnant 
to wear that?" The answer, of course, 
is "Certainly not," what with the smock 
look from Paris invading these shores 
and with memories of the muumuu, the 
A-line and the Empire dress still fresh 
in our collective unconscious. 

Designer Bosha Johnson's success with 
pregnant (and unpregnant) women has 
been based, in almost equal measure, on 
her inventive use of fabrics and her rea- 
sonable prices. For instance, a heavenly 
white-pink-mauve-print Ban-Lon Empire 
dress, cut on the bias, goes here for 
$54. A simple A-line clover print sleeve- 
less daytime dress is a modest $30. 

Lady Madonna now has lots of long 
summer-print cottons, as well as a se- 
lection of crepe and chambray shirts, 
cotton T-shirts and seersucker smocks 
in gentle plaids to be worn like a jack- 
et over pants ($30). 

Need an inexpensive bikini fast? 
Pants-and-bra sets in opaque and wildly 
printed stretch fabrics are everywhere. 
Pucci prints by Formfit Rogers are per- 
fect for leaping in and out of pools. 
Mile Liberte" also makes a bra"-and- 
pants set primed with navy anchors 
that is absolutely ndistinguishable from 
a real bathing suit, and costs all of 
$4. Or, if you'd rather have a one- 
piece, a $9 leotard or bodysuit might 
get you in the swim. Gimbels East 
(lingerie department) has all of the 
above, and more. 

At almost any department store now- 
adays, the term "At Home" can be 
translated into "Evening Out," if your 
imagination so inclines. On the fifth 
floor at Gimbels East, Margit Brandt's 
slinky full-length matte nylon jersey 
gowns come in purple, grass-green, 
orange and black ($22), and are per- 




fect for an Andy Warhol evening with 
four-inch silver Wedgies. Among the 
cotton full-length coats by Stan Herman 
is a nautical print coat ($33) which 
should be warm enough for a summer 
evening. 

On the same floor at Gimbels East is 
a lovely Gossard daytime robe in natu- 
ral ribbed cotton with a scoop neck 
and tiny buttons down the front, a mere 
$18. Gimbels East also has scads of 
new halter dresses with which to bare 
your back fashionably. They are all 
ankle-length and range in price from 
$16 to $36. 

For any summer long-dress evening, 
try the department store bridal depart- 
ments. Bridesmaids' dresses have not 
only romance, but a hefty dose of fan- 
tasy these days, ranging as they do 
from demure eyelet numbers to earthier 
farmhand checks. Best of all, these 
dresses — since they are mostly bought 
in multiples — tend to stay under $50. 

On the other hand, if it's married 
you want to get, do it in one of the 
long, ruffly nightdresses in the "Junior 
Intimates" cubicle on Gimbels East's 
fifth floor. And consider, for your 
bridesmaids, Mr. Jac's long white scoop- 
neck nightgown with a flower-printed 
bodice and long streamers down the 
back. 

Bare feet look best with shepherdess 
dresses, but, should you need evening 
shoes (come winter, for example), John 
Andrews Shoes (777 Madison Avenue 
near 66th Street, RH 4-5777) has a 
huge supply of backless kid boudoir 



shoes from Spain at a remarkable $13 
(the same slipper in silver or gold is a 
couple of dollars more). 

If you need accessories, you needn't 
go through the maze of first-floor odd- 
ments when you can spot what you 
need in the children's departments for 
a third of the price. Bloomingdale's 
girls' shop (on the second floor) stocks 
imitation Yves St. Laurent link belts 
for $3, handsome grommeted suede belts 
for $4, and all manner of hair bows, 
fake flowers and edibles (cherries seem 
to be this season's favorite plastic fruit) 
with which to festoon yourself. There 
are lacy straw Elvira Madigan cartwheel 
hats for $4 and $4. 50, and canvas shoul- 
der bags may be had for $5 and up. 

In the boys' undergraduate depart- 
ment there are some great-looking hip 
belts in heavy leather with brass rings 
for $6.50. And a braided string belt 
with a ring closing in navy, white, or 
a dashing combination of red and blue 
is only $5. Then, in the boys' depart- 
ment have a look at the tennis sweat- 
ers ($13), which Vogue says may be- 
come de rigueur for rushing athletically 
around the city. There are also Lacoste 
shirts, Alan Paine shetlands($ 14.50 to 
$15.50), Levi shirts ($8), denim and 
heavy madras shirts (the latter would 
be a good jacket to throw over a leotard 
top). And Lord & Taylor's boys' de- 
partment has been known to have shirts 
for $5, which would work well under 
your $13 tennis sweater. Remember 
boys' sizes run differently than wom- 
en's, so try a size 16 if you're a size 8 
or under. 

Similar smallish sizes (unless you 
have football-player shoulders) would 
fit into a girls '- department size 14. 
Bergdorf Goodman's girls' department 
on the sixth floor has some long cotton 
skirts that are midi length on adults 
and begin at $16. On a nearby circular 
rack there are bushels of little sweaters 
in all sorts of stripes and weaves, most 
of them in the $8 to $13 range. 

For men who want to de-compart- 
mentalize, too, there are cheerful ties 
in plaids and floral prints sprouting over 
Bloomingdale's women's accessories de- 
partment on the first floor. They start 
at about $3: almost as cheap as Tie City, 
more summery than a boutonniere. 
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Finally, New\brk gets a news team 
that cuts through the garbage. 



That's a big promise, considering what's going on in the 
news these days. Government, big business, the military, spe- 
cial interest groups, politicians, all telling you what they want 
you to hear. Which isn't necessarily the way it is. 

Well now, on WNBC-TV, on The Sixth Hour, there's a 
news team who not only reports the news, they tell you what's 
behind it. 

Paul Udell and Carl Stokes not only report what the 
Lindsays, Rockefellers and Nixons say they mean, but what 
they really mean. 

And they're uniquely equipped to do it. More so, we're 



convinced, than any other news team in this town. 

Paul Udell is a newsman with more than 15 tough, big 
city years behind him, the majority of them in television news 
— as an investigative reporter, a political analyst, an anchorman. 

Carl Stokes? Well, what newsman in this town could pos- 
sibly know more about what goes on in a big city than Carl 
Stokes? As Mayor of Cleveland, he ran one. 

So start watching The Sixth Hour, Monday through Fri- 
day at six p.m. on Channel 4. And watch a news team that tells 
it the way you ought to hear it. 

And not just the way some people want you to hear it. 



The Sixth Hour 

The news and whats behind it. 
WNBCW4 



Restaurants/Linda Wolfe 

THE 

ANIMAL FARE 



". . . At Hippopotamus, a dinner of hippopotamine dimensions can 
be had for only $1.50 more than it costs to just dance or gape . . ." 




Some years ago I worked next desk 
to a Glamorous English Lady who used 
to phone in to her colleagues in the 
late morning and ask us to drape a 
sweater over her vacant chair and turn 
on the light over her dim typewriter 
table: a New Jersey airline hostess, she 
said, had high-heeled her at the Pepper- 
mint Lounge, crippling her toes; a con- 
versation there with a Canarsie clerk 
had given her a tenacious headache; 
she didn't think she'd recover in time 
to come in until the late afternoon, just 
before it was time to go back to the 
Lounge again. It was the Zeitgeist — de- 
mocracy on the dance floor, Leninism 
in the ladies' room. You just weren't 
aristocracy if you didn't go slumming. 

Hippopotamus, heir to the disco- 
theque crown that had bounced off the 
guillotined heads of the Lounge and 
Arthur, was founded on these still self- 
evident truths in the winter of 1970. 
All men were created equally groovy, 
according to Olivier Coquelin, who mas- 
terminded Hippopotamus, and groove 
resides in the garments. "If you want 
to groove, go and get yourself some 
groovy clothes," he pronounced, prom- 
ising that the only wolves who would 
be kept from the door were those with 
"conservative coat and tie . . . the 
Wasps (who) talk loud." Bagging lit- 
erary lions like George Plimpton and 
eagles of wealth and politics like Onas- 
sis and Edward Kennedy, he invited 
them to come into his bestiary and 
break their nightly bread or their backs 
on the 2,400-square-foot dance floor 
alongside transvestites in stretch jump- 
suits unbuttoned provocatively to the 
waist, girls in stainless steel blouses, 
and men in ankle-length curly white 
lamb coats. The mix worked, jamming 
Hippopotamus despite the find-us-if-you- 
can unmarked door at 154 East 54th 
Street. It worked for two years. Even 
on traditionally slow Sundays, there 
have been close to 400 guests at Hip- 
popotamus between 8 p.m. and 2 a.m. 
On Saturdays there are frequently 700 
or more. 

But observers say the scene is shift- 
ing. Conservatism is creeping in. Indian 
costumes are going out, along with 
colored shirts for men. First National 
City Bank is buying up all the build- 



ings on the discotheque's stretch of 
East 54th, and Hippopotamus will 
either have to lumber elsewhere, pos- 
sibly to less posh quarters, or else close 
altogether. Next year all the action may 
be in private clubs. 

I say catch it while you can. Catch 
the $250,000 decor (well, half of that 
to Sybil Burton for the location and 
some leftovers of the late Arthur) de- 
signed by Pierre Scapula to imitate the 
British in Indjuh; catch the donated 
$20,000 chandelier that used to belong 
to the Maharajah of Jaipur, the simu- 
lated Kama Sutra porno-painting in the 
ladies' room, and the $27,000 hi-fi 
system from which the music seems 
to go not through the air but through 
the very bloodstreams of the dancers. 
Catch the private lockers for which 
the wealthy, titled and talented pay 
$540 a year to house their private 
booze, the most wealthy, titled and 
talented among them receiving the 
lockers whose brass nameplates are 
placed at eye level, like candy in the 
supermarket. Catch the conversations in 
the corridors (I heard, "All I gave this 
guy was a manicure, not even a wash; 
and now he's picking me up by limou- 
sine") and the horseplay in the dining 
room (I saw a party of twelve finish 
their filet mignon with foie Rras and 
then send out for pizza, which arrived 
in three fiat boxes on which someone 
had scribbled, "Happy Birthday. Mar- 
co") — and above all, catch the fabled, 
still incredible rocking on the dance 
floor. 

The best way to catch it is by having 



dinner at Hippopotamus, particularly 
at an early hour. The dining room is 
sedate then; lovely Ludwig van and 
yummy Johann Sebastian swirl over the 
hi-fi; the darkened room glows brightly. 
When the dancing gets going in the other 
room at ten, you can use your dining 
table as a retreat between sets, a place 
to leave your cigarettes if you still in- 
dulge, to get away from the sweat 
and steam, to recuperate. But most im- 
portant, a dinner of hippopotamine di- 
mensions, portions you can wallow in, 
can be had, if you're cautious, for $9.50, 
only $1.50 more than it will cost you 
to go to Hippopotamus just to dance 
or gape. The discotheque's minimum, 
weeknights and weekends, is $8 per 
person, but the bulk of Hippopotamus's 
main dishes cost only $9.50 and come 
with appetizer, soup, dessert and coffee. 

Late last summer M. Coquelin hired 
Andre Pernod, a chef who had worked 
under Albert Heintz at the Chauveron, 
and attempted to counter the disdain 
many people feel for discotheque 
dining. Pernod discarded last year's 
dishes, worked up an elaborate menu, 
and took on the disbelievers. Unfor- 
tunately, only some of it works. The 
frogs' legs proven?ale ($9.50) are a 
good buy, small delicate princelings 
well anointed with garlic. There are 
two kinds of duck, an occasional stew- 
ed duck with apples and a constant 
roast duck in orange sauce, both of 
which manage a rich fruit flavor and 
tender flesh. Veal Cordon Bleu ($9) is 
chewy, ample in its layers of cheese 
and ham, but with a rather thin, disap- 
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"You want to be stewardess, 
be a stewardess. 
I'm broadminded," 
my Mother said. 

HAVA TUBOR 
(STEWARDESS) 

"But before you put on that 
sexy uniform, let me give you 
a little advice. 

"First, about babies. You think 
it's easy for a woman alone to 
take care of a baby?You see a 
young mother, you help her. 
You want her to be an old lady 
by the time you land? 

"Which reminds me, old ladies. 
Maybe it's the first time they're 
flying. So . . . you're listening 
Chavah? ... I want you to 
remember Bubba. Plump their 
pillows. Unscare them. See if 
they want a piece of fruit. 

"Now, about meals. This much 
even I know. El Al food is good. 
And plenty. So, when you serve, 
don't be too sociable. Better 
the food should be hot. 

"And . . . Chavah? ... be 
careful. Especially this year. 
Believe me, for Israel's 25th 
birthday, every trip will be one 
long party. So . . . don't let them 
get any funny ideas. You know 
what I mean?" 

Israel's 
_ yearlong 
25 Anniversary 

Contact your local travel 
agent or 

ISRAEL GOVERNMENT 
TOURIST OFFICE or 
EL AL ISRAEL AIRLINES 




Bathe or 
"shower naturally . 
"with Switzerland's WOLO 
ROSMARIN. the only Bath Gelee 
compounded of natural ingredients. 
WOLO'spureOilof Rosemary and 
Wheat Germ Oil gently soothe and 
cleanse your body, and leavea 
fresh subtle scent. 
f>n <2 SampleWOLO, 
••O C 4 one-bath sachets $ 1 , 
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1 • EXECUSPACE • ■ 

A New Concept In 
Office Space and Services 
645 MADISON AVE. 
(at 60th St.) 

Sin'gU offtfM ft tuiUt wMl r.c»ptk>n, 

ccaforonta imm and library. 
Complofo off ko xrvicm alia available. 
No lortQ form conwiitniont roojalroa 1 . 
Broken brWrod 

EXECUSPACE™ IT WORKS 
(212)753-70501 




Now, in addition to 
our regular menu, 
we offer our new 
PRIX FIXE MENU 

from 
4:30 to 6:30 p.m. 



PeiMPencil 

Restaurant 

205 East 45th Street • MU 2-8660 




John C. (runs 
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891 FIRST AVENUE I AT 50TH STREET 

N Y C. Res PL 8 0554 



IIM20TH CENTURY-FOX'S 
THRILLER OF THE YEAR 
ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 

THE FRENCH 
CONNECTION 



pearing gravy. The coq au vin is nour- 
ishing, as earthy and funky as the 
chicken they do outside on die dance 
floor. But all the beef I tried at Hip- 
popotamus was fatty and tenderized. 
And the "French lamb chops" ($9.50) 
were not French at all, but as well done 
and hard to chew as American hospi- 
tal chops. 

Most of the soups are excellent, and 
all are included in the price of dinner. 
My favorite is the marmite Henri IV, 
a flavorful consomme' enriched with 
chunks of carrots and celery. The lob- 
ster bisque and the onion soup are both 
substantial members of their class. It 
is in choosing the first course that the 
dollar-cautious diner must be careful. 
Only half the appetizers are without 
extra cost. I sampled an unmemorable 
avocado stuffed with even more forget- 
table crabmeat (mercifully no extra 
charge) , tender but extravagantly salty 
escargots ($1.25 extra) and adequate 
smoked salmon ($1.50 extra). The des- 
serts, except for fresh fruits (melon, 
75 cents extra; strawberries and rasp- 
berries with cream or wine, $1 extra) 
rely heavily on ice cream, either plain 
or topped with chestnuts (no extra 
charge) or served with canned pears 
or peaches (poire belle Helene and 
peche Melba, each 75 cents extra) . 

The choicest dinner of all is on Sun- 
day nights, which is also the choice night 
to view Hippopotamus, when the dance 
floor is a little more accessible, the cor- 
ridors a little less crowded. On Sundays 
Pernod is off and Saabi Ouertani, a 
Moroccan who was once chef to Bour- 
guiba, comes in and belts out an 
engaging couscous, an Afro-twist of 
chicken and beef, pinwheeled with 
chickpeas, green peppers, carrots and 
Brussels sprouts on a bed of ravishing 
semolina ($6.50) . Two hot-pepper-and- 
tomato sauces accompany it, one offer- 
ing just a mild shock, the other a jolt. 
The heart accelerates, the face flushes, 
the pulse throbs. Couscous is the per- 
fect start for a night's dancing; it is a 
timesaver, setting off the same physical 
effects it sometimes takes an hour of 
bougaloo to achieve. It also produces 
a sexy Tom Jones trophallaxis. At two 
tables beside my own, where it always 
goes on, diners were fingering tidbits 
from their own plates and popping 
them into the mouths of their table- 
mates. Unfortunately, couscous gets 
discontinued in summer because the 
management has the idea that Ameri- 
cans won't eat the spicy food of the 
tropics in hot (albeit air-conditioned) 
months. The torrid dancing, of course, 
fueled by other foods, goes on. 

Hippopotamus, 154 East 54th Street, 
486-1566. Dinner 8 p.m.-2 a.m. seven 
days a week. American Express, Master 
Charge, Diners Club, Carte Blanche, mm 
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ART 



Original Toulouse-Lautrec color lithograph 
"L'Argent." 12'<4" x 9',V. $1,500 firm, framed. 
Bo>. 189 NYM. 



Art auction benefit for Suffolk Museum. Impres- 
sionistic and Modern art. Victor Hammer, Ham- 
mer Galleries, auctioneer. Sunday, June 4, 3 p.m. 
SUNY Library Galleria. Nicolls Road, Stony 
Brook, N.Y. 

Old American Indian jewelry, rugs, artifacts. Write 
for list or appointment. Quail Trading Company, 
P.O. Box 447. Bronxville, N.Y. 10708. 



Collect fine original etchings and lithographs by the 
world's great artists including Rembrandt, Picasso, 
Rouault, Soycr, Landau and Florsheim. Free illus- 
trated catalog and Master Print Supplement. (Mail 
25e for handling.) Associated American Artists, 
Studio 6B, 663 Fifth Avenue, NYC 10022. 



Father's Day. Exquisite, unusual gifts. Reason- 
able. Charge cards. Talbert, 12 East 53rd. 



Oregon Painter, Richard Jackson Originals. Sea &. 
Landscapes for your home, reasonable — Phone 861- 
5217. 



Original Marc Chagall pen and ink. Title "Fleurs" 
1969. 12Vj" x 9V4" French Provenance (authenti- 
cation). $1,650. Box 172 NYM. 



ANTIQUES 



Antique watches and clocks, all types, sold, pur- 
chased, and expertly repaired; house calls too! 
Stephen Bogoff, 1001 2nd Avenue, corner 53rd. 
838-1488. 



CRAFTS 



Handmade Pillows! Ruffled or lace-trimmed patch- 
work. $15. Needlepoint/bargello patchwork with 
black velvet backing. $35. Donna & Tinka, 58 
South Road, Hampden, Mass. 01036. 



Leslie Linsley's decoupage kits at Bloomingdale's 
or send 25* for catalog. The Whole Works! Box 
447. Westport, Conn. O688C. 



Want Free Needlepoint? Hostess a needlepoint 
party. Stupendous custom needlepoint at reasonable 
prices. Wild & Wooly Will Travel! (212) 979-0101. 



Pottery — Show, sale and demonstration at 256 
West 17th Street. First three weekends in June- 



ENTERTAINMENT 



For Sale: Theater, sports, opera tickets. Phone or 
write Liberty Tickets, PL 7-6677, 220 West 46th 
Street. NYC 10036. 



Mystery Bus Rides. Unusual, eerie — intriguing, fun. 
Groups— Organizations. BIZARRE, (516) 746-2274 



Handwriting Analysis. At parties. Lectures. By 
mail. Dorothy Sara, (212) 684-2830, mornings. 



New York Bicycle Safaris now being arranged. 
. . . Call MAXIMUS— 986-8484. 



ENTERTAINMENT/ CHILDREN 



Delightful participation fun program. Games, gui- 
tar, singing. Far superior! Sam, PL 7-6300. 



GOURMET SERVICES 



Eleanor Rogers Quiche — Quiche Lorraine and 
other delicious quiche made to order — 873-4178. 



Wine Lovers! Get your FREE subscription to 
"Notes From The Cellar" write: Forest Hills Li- 
quor, 108-09 Queens Boulevard, Forest Hills, N.Y. 



Catering — Call evenings 924-8863 — Gish. Pate. 
Spinach Pie, French, Greek pastry. 



RESTAURANTS 



Barge at Capri — floating restaurant, entertainment 
lounge — Port Washington, L.l. Excellent seafood 
and steak, moderate prices. Live entertainment. 
(516) 883-4222. 



Goldberg's Pizzeria. "Home of Sensual Pepperoni." 
52nd Street & Second Avenue; 76th Street & 
York Avenue; 20th Street & Third Avenue. 



At Soerabaja, you feel so much at home, you 

don't want to go home. For cozy drinks and inti- 
mate dinners. 140 East 74th Street. 744-4150. 



Jack's Pizza. 961 First Avenue between 52nd & 
53rd Streets. Pizza, authentic Italian ices & Sabrett 
frankfurters. Pizza parties welcomed. Free de- 
livery. Telephone PL 1-7706. 



Shalimar, 39 East 29th Street. Exotic Indian cui- 
sine daily noon 'til midnight. 889-1977. 



Sixish Pub. 88th at First. Cozy dining nitely, 
delicious food, entertainment. 722-6161. 



BOOKS 



Simplifyping the search for the city antique — N.Y. 
ANTIQUES GUIDE, 295 Madison Avenue, 10017. 
12 issues $4.95. 



Bargain Finder: The Money Saving Guide to NYC 

Shops. New handbook tells all about 292 amazing 
NYC stores with 20-70% off everything from cars 
to candies. The Village Voice praised its "totally 
obscure shops" and "truly fantastic discounts." 
Examples: a $110 Garrard turntable for $66, a 
$155 Polaroid for $67, a $255 French suit for $30, 
sirloin for $1 /lb. It's a money-saving dream! Com- 
pact for pocket or purse, to take shopping. Cross- 
indexed. No ads. Impartial. Easily pays for itself. 
Send $4.95: Consumers' Alliance. Dept. XY, 28 
Bedford Street, NYC 10014. 



PUBLICATIONS 



Free list of rare opportunities and items of un- 
usual interest. Send stamped, addressed envelope 
to J. Good, Box 4462, NY-1. Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
33304. 



Wine Lovers — Increase your wine knowledge. Sub- 
scribe to Wine Press, monthly newsletter devoted 
to wine. Mail $4.85 for annual subscription. P.O- 
Box 584, Merrick, N.Y. 11566. 



CAMPS/BOYS & GIRLS 



Rocketry, Radio, Theater Workshops, stagecrafts. 
All land/water sports . . . creative, relaxed, elec- 
tive programs. Interested? WINNIPEG, 100 miles 
NYC. (212) Circle 6-0052. 



Overweight boys 8-18 enjoy a summer of fun while 
losing weight! Complete sports and physical fit- 
ness program at one of the best staffed, best 
equipped non-medical trim-down camps in the coun- 
try. 280 acres, modem dorms, indoor & outdoor 
basketball, huge new gymnasium, heated pool, plus 
expert instruction in all sports. Usual weight loss 
20-45 lbs. Winter follow-up program. Fully accred- 
ited. CAMP TAHOE, Box 617, Loch Sheldrake, 
N.Y. 12759. Direct NYC phone (212) 947-7749. 

The June Day Camp — The answer to how your 
child will spend an exciting and meaningful June 
vacation. TR 4-6354. 



CULTURAL STUDIES ABROAD 



Study-vacation at Mexico's most magnificent, fas- 
cinating colonial town. Intensive and total-impact 
Spanish arts, crafts, writing, expeditions. Year 
round, one month or longer. College credit if de- 
sired. 22nd year. Catalog. INSTITUTO ALLEN- 
DE, San Miguel dc Allende, Gto., Mexico. 



LEISURE ACTIVITIES 



Visit the historic Hudson Valley Wine Village, 

Highland, N.Y., for winery tour, wine tasting, 
picnicking above the Hudson. Open 10-4 daily ex- 
cept Sunday, special champagne tour Saturday 
5-8. (914) 691-7296. Exit 18 NYS Thruway, East on 
229, South on 9W to our sign. Parking $3. 



LOST & FOUND 



Victor Vlto is alive and well and living in New 
York. 64 East 55th Street. Murray Hill 8-3730. 



SUMMER RENTALS 



Brooklyn Heights Brownstone Triplex. 3 bedrooms 
+ maids. July-Aug. $1,300. (212) MA 4-0113. 



Quogue — Shares available in house near ocean, 
tennis courts. Male, $400. 535-9928 after 6 p.m. 



Spain — Costa del Sol — stunning, complete 2 bed- 
room, 2 bath apartment. Available July, August 
or after Sept. 15. Days — 566-1800, evenings 749- 
0382 or 866-8018. 



Southampton — Watermill, 5 bedrooms, spectacular 
views, on Mecox Bay, walk to ocean — July, 861- 
4172. 



Lighthousekeeping? Tower beach house North 
Wildwood, N.J. 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, a/c, fire- 
places, dishwasher, sundeck. $325 weekly. Oct.- 
April, $1,000 net. CH 3-5950, 14F, 360 West 22nd. 



Cape Cod: Converted windmill, five bedrooms, 
waterfront, available 6/15-7/15. $1,200. (609) 
924-9334. 



Hudson River Rental — Summer, yearly — high ceil- 
ing duplex — historic estate — private road — near 
Rhinebeck— weekdays, (212) TR 9-7007. 



Southold, L.I. — Charming 3-bedroom cottage on 
water, 3 nearby beaches. August 1-September 1. 
$70C. (212) 788-0167. 



Summer in Majorca Villa — only $350 a week per 
couple. Includes food, liquor, car, swimming pool, 
servants. For details call 964-9584. 



Riverside Drive apartment in 70's. June I- 
October 1, 4 rooms, view, $375 month. 799-8825. 



TRAVEL 



Day Charter — Clipper 21 Sloop, sailing lessons 
available. Statcn Island Sailing. 761-0594. 



Mango, papaya, pineapple, screened tents, bam- 
boo kitchens, cool sea breezes, JAMAICA, W.I. 
$50/week for 2, 247-4505, write CC, 54 West 56th, 
NY 10019. 



Caribbean — An intimate inn. Mary's Boon on Ju- 
liana Beach. St. Maarten. P.O. Box 278-B, Philips- 
burg. 



Weekend Canoe Trips. Unique adventure sports 
club sponsors wilderness canoe trips. $62.00 (in- 
cludes equipment, transportation, instruction). 15% 
discount for couples, also available to groups. 
Chalet Club, 135 East 55th, NYC. (212) 758-8669. 



Great sailing weekends on 71' schooner — $88. De- 
part NY — New England. Seven Seas Sailing Club, 

JU 2-8800. 



Memorial Day Weekend — 3 days in the Bahamas, 
$164 inclusive. 5 days in Montego Bay, $239 in- 
clusive. Memberships available. Sky Roamers, 
752-4640. 
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Wilderness canoeing in clean backwaters of Que- 
tico, Pine Barrens, Lake Umbagog. Cranberry 
bogs, bullfrogs, polliwogs. Small co-ed camping 
Irips U.S. and abroad. MNYC, American Youth 
Hostels, 535 West End Ave., NYC. (212) 799-5810. 

Summer Olympic Tickets and accommodations 
available. Complete package tour offered by Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 50 West 44th St., NYC, or call 
Neil Farber, TN 7-7700. 



VACATIONS 



Golden Apples of the Sun — a year round writer's 
hideaway in the west of Ireland. Four bedroom 
farmhouse on nine acres of rolling countryside in 
Yeats country, near Sligo town. Salmon and trout 
fishing. Riding. $50 weekly per person for vaca- 
tioners. Yearly shares available for professional 
writers. Inquiries: (212) 684-5544 or 5545 or Box 
190 NYM. 



Suits-Us Farms — parents, children love it! Ani- 
mals, pool, tennis. Nearby: golf, antiques. (607) 832- 
4369. Bovina Center, N.Y. Coffeepot always hot. 



Rent the Caribbean— and a sleek 40' houseboat 
for as little as $15 per person per day. Start in 
St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands. Travel to St. 
John, Tortola, Virgin Gorda, and the scores of 
islands bordering the crystal clear waters of Sir 
Francis Drake Passage. Write Carib Explorers, 
Inc., Dept. A, 605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10016— or call (212) 661-2660. 



Youth Fares (12-25) to Paris, $200 round trip from 
New York ($220, June 20-July 25). Stay in Paris 
for $2 per night. Buy now to insure low rates. 
Offers available for accommodations — railpasses 
—study programs. Call or write FACETS, 683 
Fifth Ave., N.Y. (212) 838-9290 for free brochure. 



World Fellowship Centers in the Catskills and 
White Mountains offer a unique vacation experi- 
ence of recreation and mental stimulation. Through 
dialogue among people of different backgrounds, 
films and speakers, a global view and wholistic 
approach to life emerge. For information, write or 
phone World Fellowship, Conway, N.H. 03818, 
(203) 874-1461, or Kcrhonkson, N.Y. 12446, (914) 
893-9839. 



The Jeronimo: a resort, continental in flavor. 
Open weekends and summers. Send for delightful 
propaganda. Walker Valley, N.Y. 12588. Dial (914) 
733-1219. 



Enjoy your own 1-2-3 room apartment. On beach, 
pool. Maids, air-conditioned. Daily, weekly. Write 
Cable Beach Manor, Box 263, Nassau, Bahamas. 



Your own private floating villa. Aquavilla is a 
new resort in Eleuthera, Bahamas, where each 
couple gets a spacious private suite of rooms 
floating atop crystal clear Bahamian waters. Com- 
plete water-sports centre, brand new tennis court, 
and The Captain's Table Restaurant. And all for 
about half what you'd spend at other island re- 
sorts. See your travel agent or write our reserva- 
tions office: Aquavilla, Box N7535, Nassau Ba- 
hamas. 



Stoning, Conn. Furnished apartments by week or 
month. On the water— in the village. Write Sea 
Village Marina, 17 Hancox. 



4th of July Weekend — 6 days in the Bahamas, 
$219 inclusive. 4 days in Puerta Vallarta, Mexico, 
$249 inclusive. Memberships available. Sky Roam- 
ers, 752-4640. 



Backpacker's Dream — an incredible 38 miles from 
NYC. Secluded, scenic wilderness camping in vast, 
unspoiled, private mountain preserve. Lakes, 
streams, trails. Long-term family memberships. 
(Numbers limited to keep area wild.) Write: Wil- 
derness Alliance, Box 338N, Hewitt, N.J. 07421. 



Portugal, Spain. Are you planning a trip to the 
Mediterranean? For info on buying or renting 
contact: Land & Leisure, 730 Fifth Avenue, 
NYC. (212) 489-8770. 



MUSIC 



Singers — experienced. Manhattan Chorale, a very 
special chamber chorus, is auditioning now. Sum- 
mer program, full winter concert schedule. Phone 
Dick Zom, 947-0949. 



Harpsichords & Clavichords. Complete kits from 
$218, basic kits from $125. Write for free illus- 
trated brochure and price list. Zuckerman Harpsi- 
chords, Inc., 160 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, N.Y. 10013. 

Music Festival — Baroque Art Tour of Germany 
and Austria. Choice seats at Bayreuth and Salz- 
burg Festivals. Two weeks departing July 24th. 
Complete tour price $995 per person including 
air fare. GOLDEN GATE TRAVEL, 527 Madi- 
son, NYC. 935-1577. 



RECORDS 



Charles Manson record. Rare and interesting. $4.75 
each pp. ESP-DISK, 409 West 54th Street, NYC. 



SCHOOLS 



Greenwich Village Montessori School. Nursery, 
kindergarten and first grade. Expanding into his- 
toric Bank Street school. September enrollment. 
989-8611. 

Centers — A Radical Free School offering a realis- 
tic, educational environment for children 3-12. Call 
Nancy, 724-4758. 

Learn to type in 4 weeks. Shorthand in 6 weeks. 
Start now! Betty Owen Secretarial Systems, 630 
Third Avenue at 4 1st Street. Call 867-7667. 

Nursery School, 5 East 62nd. Promotes academic, 
as well as social growth in creative, warm at- 
mosphere. Outstanding indoor/outdoor facilities. 
TE 8-2122. 



INSTRUCTION 



Leam to sail in beautiful Downeast Maine. 
Burleigh Hill — Boothbay, Maine 04537. 

Hatha Yoga with Ann Farbman. For suppleness, 
strength, mental rest, expanded awareness. Beg. I, 
Beg. II, Intermediate. SU 7-4908. 

Valerie Ileitis Dance Studio. Intensive June course. 
Technique, improvisationi Adults and children. 34 
East 10th. GR 3-1590. 

Free investment/stockbroker training. Make money 
in your spare time. 477-4789. 



"Get Control of Your Time (and Your Life"). 
Call ALAN LAKEIN for appointment. (212) 
737-3085. 

Organ — Classical/Pop. Young experienced teacher 
— Master's Degree. Beginners/advanced. CH 3- 
2959. 



Silva Mind Control. Wingate Paine is now giving 
instruction at his penthouse studio. Classes lim- 
ited to 20 students. Learn practical techniques to 
work with at the Alpha level. Call 684-6477 for 
details. 

50 summer courses start in June and July. Paint- 
ing, drawing, sculpture, photography, leathercraft, 
ceramics, jewelry, weaving. Day-evening — beginner 
— advanced. One class per week — part time/full 
time. ART INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 330 East 
75th St., NYC. Info: 535-6260; 861-0098. 

Pottery Summer Sessions. Beginners, children, 
raku classes— Earthworks Pottery, 251 West 85th, 
799-5309. 



WORKSHOPS 



Our loving, integrative methods ... an eight 
years' revolution in psychotherapy. Leader teaches 
NYU, New School. Groups for Emotional Free- 
dom, Inc. 876-4703. 



Sensual Encounter . . . private— group. Director: 
Charles Hurch (authored The Feel-It Book). MU 
3-9221. 



REAL ESTATE 



Columbia County — N.Y. State Copake Lake vi- 
cinity, summer rental, sale, beautiful estate, 16 
acres, mountain view, house, cabana, pool, sports. 
(212) 859-0224 days, (516) PI 2-1936 evenings. 



Builders— Hideaway homes, domes, vacation homes 
(March Family Circle Magazine), owner's plans, 
etc. Cost materials X 2>/ 2 = Total Price. DICK/ 
GIG. (212) EN 2-5638. 



VinalHaven Island, Maine (Penobscot Bay). 

Very desirable property, old 4-bedroom home, 
fireplace, comfortable kitchen, exquisitely fur- 
nished. Inquiries Box 192 NYM. 



Will swap brownstone for 9 acre Westchester Es- 
tate. Imposing classic colonial. Lake frontage, out- 
buildings with apartment. Summer studio cottage. 
Tennis court. Asking $215,000. HELEN HECHT, 
INC., Realtor. Exclusive Agency. (914) 666-7815. 



Brownstone Co-op. Brooklyn Heights — Cobble 
Hill. From $18.500-$19,500. Maintenance $170-$209, 
G&E included. Newly renovated landmark brown- 
stone. Large living rooms, 3 bedrooms, high ceil- 
ings, original detail fireplace. Offering by Pros- 
pectus only. Financing arranged. 691-1441 days & 
evenings. 



HOUSES AVAILABLE 
TOR SALE/RENT 



Stratton Mountain, Vermont — Furnished condo- 
minium; 3 bedrooms, l'A baths, sun deck, all- 
electric kitchen. Near golf course, trout streams. 
$1,500, June-November, or by month. (203) 389- 
1955. 



West Side Brownstone specialists — phone for over 
100 house listings. 362-9600. 18 West 86th Street. 
AUSTIN K. HALDEN STEIN. 



Dutchess County— Beautiful brick Federal Style 
Circa 1740 — 2 story — restored — 4 bedrooms, living 
room, kitchen, study, 3 barns, brook on 10 acres. 
$75,000— (212) 753-8990— M-F./10-6. 



Sugarbush, Vermont, chalet on IW acre - ; wooded 
privacy. Tennis, golf, gliding plus much more. 
Rent $170/week or sale at $25,000. Sleeps 8. Call 
Sandy at (201) 335-1200 days or (201) 992-4943 
evenings. 



"With Character!" Charming converted bam. 5 
acres, beautiful secluded wooded setting. Hunting, 
pool rights. 4 bedrooms, den, 35' sitting room, fire- 
place. Putnam-Dutchess. $59,500. (914) 897-4417. 



Carabassett, Maine (Sugarloaf Mountain). Small — 
two bedroom fully equipped new house with views 
of Sugarloaf Mountain and Bigelow Mountain. 
For rent summer and winter, by week, month or 
season, flexible as to terms, dates and prices. Re- 
spond to Box 188 NYM. 



APARTMENTS AVAILABLE 
FOR SALE/RENT 



Country living in city! 229 & 229H East 81st Street 
(2-3 Avenues). Brand new apartments in renovated 
rear farmhouse overlooking private courtyard. 
1 bedroom apartments, some multi-level; 2-bed- 
room duplex with wine cellar. Mahogany floors. 
Carpeted halls. See Saturday/Sunday, 12-3 p.m. 
NO FEE! 

Spectacular 5-bcdroom Chelsea duplex, terrace, 
garden, laundry-play room, country kitchen, two 
fireplaces, 32-ft. living room, furnished or unfur- 
nished from June 15 until fall of '73. Asking $850. 
Owner/924-0547. 

Grand opening/Chelsea Mews — 337 & 337 % West 
20th Street (off 9th Avenue). New 1-bedroom 
apartments, some duplex via spiral stairs. Skylites, 
brick walls, quarry tile. Open iron gate thru brick 
passageway & gaslitc garden to rear carriage 
house. See Saturday/Sunday 12-3 p.m. NO FEE! 

91 East End Avenue at 84th Street. 5 new unique 
duplex co-ops; at Gracie Square. 2 with gardens; 
6-9 rooms. By appointment, 879-6979. 



PETS 



N.Y.'s NEWEST EASTSIDE 
BOARDING KENNEL 

We are open seven days a week from 
eight AM to eight PM and we are 
staffed twenty-four hours a day. 
Dogs are openly benched and the 
kennel is always open to inspection- 
Jim Buck's Boarding & Training 

"ON TOP OF THE 
ROLLS-ROYCE SHOWROOM" 
1805 1st Avenue between 93rd & 94th Sts. 

RH 4-3919 
New York's Oldest Dog Walking Service 
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Kennel wilh a heart. All animals boarded. Low 
rates. Pickup, delivery. 966-6628. 



FOR SALE 



Piano for sale. Knabe console. Condition like new. 
Asking $700.00. Write Box 187 NYM. 

For Sale — London Double Decker Bus. Immacu- 
late condition. Suitable as a traveling store. In- 
formation call Len Scheer, (212) 224-4423. 

Chinese Carpet — Brand new Tientsin carpet from 
mainland China — 9 x 12 four blues, white, beige 
background— $2,850.00. (212) 736-4644. 



FURNITURE 
RETAIL/LEASING 



Beds^ - round, unususl shapts, convertibles, hi risers, 
trundles, bunks. SIESTA SLEEP, 295-8000. 



SITUATIONS WANTED 



Bright ambitious young man. Background in ac- 
counting, finance. Looking for challenging respon- 
sibility in International Operations. Will consider 
any position where initiative, drive and percep- 
tion are essential. Box 185 NYM. 



Will an agency President in NYC answer a little 
ol' ad in New York Magazine? Why not — if 
there's an outside chance of' getting a hard goods 
ad pro . . . and saving the executive search fee! 
Documentary evidence of problem-solving exper- 
tise; lots of nice references from people you prob- 
ably know, including my president. Box 173 NYM. 



EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 



Secretaries with good typing and steno and one 
year's experience or business school: Here's where 
you can find a good job . . . Now! MERRILL 
LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC. 
Visit our Personnel Dept., 28th Floor, at our brand 
new offices at One Liberty Plaza (Liberty St. & 
B'way), NYC. An Equal Opportunity Employer. 



European-Foreign Employment. Detailed report on 
currently available jobs, Europe, Africa, Austra- 
lia. $3.00. EUROJOB REPORT, Box 52643-N, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 70501. 



Between jobs? Temporary secretarial work may 
suit you. For further information call Dorothy 
Hayes at DOT GIRLS, 867-8863. 



Executive Secretaries: Become "independently" 
wealthy . . ■ join our unique temporary coopera- 
tive. Send rcsumi- Box 186 NYM. 



Exciting overseas Jobs. Directory $1.00 Research 
Associates, Box 889-NE, Belmont, Calif. 94002. 



Temporary work available throughout city. Secre- 
taries, Typists, Statistical Typists, other office po- 
sitions. Top rates. ProTemps, 1501 Broadway 
(43rd), 868-2755. 



Transcription operators & typists (temporary). Ex- 
cellent positions available. Pick the days you want 
to work, then call Peg Conway, 565-3654. 



Wall Street jobs for very special secretaries. Unique 
and exciting immediate openings — temporary and 
permanent. Call Nancy Composto — 571-1000. 
Anthony Kane (agency), 120 Broadway. 



SERVICES 



Custom farming. Do justice to your needlepoint, 
painting, etc. Walls and Things, 801 Coney Island 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11218, UL 6-5788. 



Great Mate Incorporated — Fantastic apartments 
to share.* Larger, longer established. 787-5100. 



Expert interior painting and papering. Free esti- 
mates. Bob— 473-2295 (after 6). 



Cleaning Drapes — Carpets — Upholstered furnish- 
ings second to none our specialty. DRAPES ET- 
CETERA, 421-9561. 



Build it — fix It. Carpentry, painting, electrical. Clean 
—reasonable. Call House Doctors— WI 7-0949. 



A man's Japan. The authentic Japanese massage, 
sauna, needleshowers, at Salon De Tokyo, 200 W. 
57th St. Appointment 757-2187, Mon. thru Sat. 

Air conditioners delivered and installed within 24 
hours or a free fan! 663-7700. 



Carpet cleaning — home or office — Spring special — 
9< per square foot. ABCleaning, IN 2-3050. 

Phone message, wake-up & mail service, 24 hours 
—7 days, personalized. My Answering Service, 
Inc. 489-0070. 

New York Psychological Consultation & Referral 

Service — A non-profit organization offering help in 
finding qualified psychotherapists at moderate fees. 
All participating therapists are N.Y. State Board- 
Certified psychologists and psychiatrists in private 
practice. Inquiries may be made at 130 West 57th 
St., New York, N.Y. 10019. Phone (212) 246-5756. 

Major Medical Insurance — covers all illnesses in- 
cluding psychotherapy and dentistry — 765-8860. 

Maid service. Top insured people from 3 hours to 
all week. Waitresses — Cooks — Bartenders & House- 
men too. ROBERT DOUGLAS MAID SERVICE, 
924-1133. 



Bookkeeping Service with own office under CPA 
supervision looking for small businesses that need 
a few hours of bookkeeping work a week. Keep 
your expenses down. Bookkeeping Service — Suite 
2D, 121 West 72nd Street, SU 7-4602. 

Freelance ads by agency star: Will write, design 
anything. Reasonable. Box 191 NYM. 



MOVERS 



Crockett's Moving & Storage. Professional service. 
Reasonable rates, local, long distance. OR 5-6839. 

EASY MOVER & STORAGE, INC. 

HOUSEHOLD OR COMMERCIAL 

We move home or office anywhere. 

FAST SERVICE 

PACKING AND STORAGE 

(212) 741-1323 
Anytime 



Billie Freedman Moving & Storage. Reasonable, re- 
liable, responsible. Call for free estimate. 982-8957. 



"Movers" sensitive to all situations & problems. 
Licensed, insured, courteous, fully professional, 
inexpensive. Interflex Movers — 876-7287. 



Laketon Vans. Moving — packing — storage, Reli- 
able, efficient, professional. 672-5092. 



Mother Truckers. One of New York's most recom- 
mended movers. For moving, packing, storage, 
GR 5-2421. 



Van Gogh Movers. All our movers have concave 
backs and a highly developed sense of aesthetics. 
929-4751. 



Moving can be easy! And inexpensive. The Vil- 
lage Van & Express. New York City and environs. 
SPring 7-8774. 

move your home or office quickly and profession- 
ally at reasonable rates. Packing service and ma- 
terials available. 929-3728 for cheerful estimate. 



Your best move is to call PRO MOVERS for 
moving — packing, storage. 924-6188. 



A moving experience- — Charlie's Vans . . . reason- 
able, professional, reliable. Free estimates — SA 2- 

6997. 



Van Gogh Movers. Careful, responsible, courteous. 
Call for free estimate. 929-4751. 



MERCHANDISE OFFERINGS 



Bargain Finder: The Money Saving Guide to NYC 

Shops. Incredible year-round discounts on every- 
thing. See our classified ad under "BOOKS " 



Westhampton — Metamorphous. Great stuff for 
beach huouses and beach people. Lanterns, clothes, 
jewelry, pillows, rugs. Mexican, Indian, American. 
173 Montauk Highway. 



Jenny's Garden. A complete collection of natu- 
ral/organic cosmetics. 235 East 53rd, NYC. 



Superior quality multimat. Yoga/exercising/sun- 
ning. Red vinyl. 2' x 6'. Inch thick foam filled. 
$11.95 plus $1.00 shipping. G & L Company, 3030 
Johnson Avenue, Bronx 10463. 



Ladies custom handbags (guaranteed). Different! 
Various colors... Write: DAVID COMPANY, 
Box 265, Peck Slip Station, N.Y. 10038. 



Lucite bathroom accessories. Also lucite cabinet 
and furniture hardware. Simon's Hardware, 421 
Third Ave. (between 29th & 30th). 



Baskets of all kinds. The GAZEBO, 14 East 57th. 
832-7077. 



Artists! Don't discount our discounts! Buy direct 
from our warehouse store. Come up to the 11th 
floor & save. Students — Hobbyists — Professionals. 
EASTERN ARTISTS AND DRAFTING MAT- 
ERIALS, INC., 352 Park Avenue South (between 
25th & 26th Streets), New York, N.Y. 10010. 
(212) 725-5555. 



Parties? Weddings? Make waves in India Saris, 
18 West 45th, 867-8559. 



Wallcoverings, discounted. Large selection vinyl 
fabrics. Factory seconds. Fantastic savings. WALL- 
PAPER MART, 187 Lexington (31-32), N. Y. 
MU 4-3719. 



THE ONLY THING WE HAVE BESIDES 
£ CAMPING GEAR IS SERVICE 

SB Doug Kreeger, Prop. 

1*§ KREEGER & SON 

M CAMPING GEAR 



ML3» W. 46th St./NYC/541-9704 
Hours: Mon-Fri. 9-6, Thurs. 'til 8:30, Sat. 10:30-5 

Fur pillows— rugs— bedspreads. Importer's close- 
out bargains. Seven days/nights. (212) 679-4449. 



All-weather coats — name brand. Women's sam- 
ples, 8-10-12-14 only (Regularly $130-$110 now 
$60-$50). Telephone 889-2207. 



Televisions . . . $15.00 above wholesale name 
brands, new, warranteed. Home Sales Enterprises 
. . . 241-3272. 



ports, 2121 Broadway (74-75). 362-8000. 



Friendly companion for bath or shower. . . . 

is Switzerland's WOLO ROSMARIN. Wolo's 
natural ingredients— Oil of Rosemary & Wheat 
Germ Oil, — leaves your body clean, soothed, 
subtly aromatic. 4 sample gelee bath sachets 
$1. Leyton International (Sole U.S. Importers of 
Wolo Rosmarin, 2922 Erie Blvd., Syracuse, 
New York 13224). 



PERSONALS 



Luba — Hope your gall bladder shrunk. 

Remember, Children, the smaller the egg, the 
faster the bird. Love, Potter, Carlton Press, N.Y. 

Edie: Happy Birthday 6/2/72 to the start of a 
new life. Hutch. 

Flora and Harold. Thank you for my fortieth. 
Love, Bobby. 

Confidentially, you ought to talk that problem 
over with Confide. Fascinating brochure on re- 
quest. CONFIDE — Your Confidant on Tape, 
Inc., Box 56-Y, Tappan, N.Y. 10983. 



Richard, Richard, How are the windows? And 
by the way anything doing there? 



Potential idea? Pragmatic? Interact with busi- 
ness oriented souls to synergize. (212) 275-5527. 



Happy Belated Birthdays— Krink, Evie-Confetti, 
Honk. Love two Erics, Rache, Jazz, Jolie-Polie, 
Honey, the PhDoctor and Killa-Dilla. 



For everything you always wanted to know about 
MAXIMUS but were afraid to ask. Call 986-8484. 
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"OUR WEEKLY AD HAS 
BEEN RECEIVING A MINIMUM OF 
50 REPLIES A WEEK 
FOR THE PAST 3 MONTHS" 



That quote is from a letter we received from Maximus, 
a leisure time club. 

The "weekly ad" they're talking about is the ad they 
run in New York's classified section. 

If you've been thinking about advertising in our classi- 
fied section but weren't sure how it was doing, that's an 
example of how ifs doing. 

We have a lot more success stories too. But we need the 
rest of the space in this ad to tell you everything you 
need to know about placing your classified ad in New 
York Magazine. 

So instead of reading about other advertisers' success 
stories you can start writing your own. 

The cost is $1.50 per word, with an $18 minimum. 

If you'd like to order a classified display ad (anything 
involving special layouts, photographs or illustrations) 
just send us the material. The rate is $120 per inch, 
with a one-inch minimum. (Note to advertising agen- 
cies: please don't send us copy set in type. We have to 
doit) 

We must have your copy Friday, 17 days preceding 
issue date (published weekly, dated Monday.) 

Just fill out the order blank, enclose your check for the 
entire amount, and everything will be set. 



Post office box number and telephone number count as two words each; 
abbreviations and zip code one word each. We will also assign a "New 
York" box number, il you wish ( two words). 



NEW YORK MAGAZINE 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
207 EAST 32ND STREET, 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10016 



Here is my ad. 
I enclose $ 



.for. 



. words 



($1.50 per word; $18 minimum). 

Please run my ad 

on the following date(s): 

(published weekly). 

COPY 



Name 



Address 



Telephone 
City 



State- 



.Zip. 
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DOUBLE MESSAGES 



BY RICHARD MALTBY JR. ( w.,h, 



i to Scorpio of The Listener) 



THIS WEEK'S INSTRUCTIONS: Each Across line consists of 
two groups of one, two, or three words written consecutively 
and not overlapping. The first group runs from the left-hand mar- 
gin to the right, the second from an unspecified square in each 
line continuing to the right until returning to the starting 
point. Example: EVIL/MENTOR/LED is also DEVILMENT/ 
ORLE. 

Across clues are definitions of the components of both word 
groups, given in the above order, with no unnecessary connec- 
tives. Down clues are normal, but the answers are to be entered 
jumbled (i.e., with the letters in random order), and circularly 
(i.e., lights starting at the bottom of the diagram continue down 
from the top to be completed). 

Down answers include one foreign word and three proper names. 
Three proper names and one common short form of a longer 
word appear among the Across groups. 

CLUES 

ACROSS 

A. Broken hand covering Miss Clairol, perhaps (12 and 6. 6) 

B. Primordial doings— to scorch is diplomacy (8, 4, and 4, 4, 4) 

C. New York theater— if you will, to cover field, soap opera (6, 
6 and 3, 3, 6) 

D. Spread out ascetic goes around big mountain (6, 6 and 5, 7) 

E. Ballet stocking predecessor, very old (5, 7 and 8, 4) 

F. Ravishing line-up: turtle god with arrows (6, 6 and 8, 4) 

G. Observation place providing sustenance for the Jewish dyb- 
buk, very rich drop out (3, 4, 5 and 7, 5) 

H. Protections from a needle mark (God praise) deliver, in a 
way (8, 4 and 3, 5, 4) 

I. Yearning to be counted on, what blanches Blanche's director 
(4, 8 and 8, 4) 

J. Funny coincidence: verse (light) — it's uplifting to fire music 

for European higher-ups! (5, 3, 4 and 7, 5) 
K. Animals more extensively rested on artificial tea (3, 6, 3 and 

6. 6) 

L. E.g., "Brief Encounter" drawing imitates "Sun" wall decora- 
tion (5, 3, 4 and 4, 8) 

DOWN 

Strings which go between the legs and around one outside 
wing (5) 

2. Plant what's left after the start of the season (5) 

3. Bands drop acid in ship (6) 

4. With special implements, worked in addition and came out 
ahead (6) 

5. Unwilling one veers off (6) 

6. Boxes made of raw lumber, holding everything at first (5) 

7. Drink with a thousand men (4) 

8. Crib author (3) 
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9. To put it in other words, give up (6) 

10. Sounds like something carried in Italian addition! (3) 

1 1 . Hurting some pachyderms (4) 

12. Having died, I am hard to see (3) 

13. Almost twisted.it largely indicates The Times of London! (3) 

14. Loosen girdle arriving at the front porch swing (6) 

15. It's borrowed from an arrangement of "Nola" (4) 

16. Greeting going in circles is one from fifty (4) 

17. Shortening endless cheer (3) 

18. Want a haberdashery gift: "See I.T.T." (Destroy this memo) 
(3, 3) 

19. A Latin star, indistinguishable in the middle of stars (6) 

20. Hack back but not quite back (3) 

21. Ruin: it is razed and ridiculed (9) 

22. For cloth, woo this sightseer! (4) 

23. Mayor with almost total recall ruined city (4) 

24. Train or a bogus American joiner (8) 

25. Long hair can give you a bad name (4) 

26. Room (special one) (5) 

27. Divert special grantees (8) 

28. Redundant follower of Mao can really put you to sleep! (6) 

29. Stick around like asphalt (5) 




"NOTES FOR 
ANSWERS: 1. weigh, h(G.i.)ew(rev.); 
2. pro{vi)ng; 3. waltz(Walt's): 4. 
pu(anag.)-F.F.S.; 5. bo(M.)bs; 6. V- 
IX-en; 7. quack(2 mngs.); 8p-Roxy, 
(BOB): 9. chalk (hidden) (GUS). 10. 
mufTs(puii) (DON); 11. J.(I've)D. 
(ART); 12. drive(anag-) (FRED); 
13. ja(Z-Z)y (CHET); 14. tombs, "B" 
in "most" (anag.) (ED). 
Emergency Clues: a. ga(lax)y; b. f- 
lung; c. broth (anag.); d. Navajo, 
o(java)n(rev.); e. fuzzy(pun). 
THE HANDS: FRED'S A hand has 
three cards of value improvable by 
the draw of a ten, which must be 
three tens. Final hand: Four tens. 

Ergo, ART'S B hand can be de- 
termined. Since he draws a pair, his 
final hand is a Full House, sixes and 
jacks. 

Since BOB discards his "only 
spade" dropping an "N," his three 

Turn to page 84 for Contest Rules. 



CARD DRAW" 

retained cards must be 
as must be his favorable 
hand: Diamond Flush. 

In CHETs A hand, the 
five must be the "W"; ergo, in ART 
(A) "W" is JD. Three jacks are now 
located. JS is the cut card. 

Ergo, in GUS's A hand, "Q" is 
5D; it being the only diamond, "U" 
is 7S. The Ace must be AH, "C, K" 
are the clubs. 
DON'S four retained cards, all of 



value, must be two pair, 
sevens. (The "U" is 9D.) That is also 
his final hand, since he draws a two. 

The three remaining hands can 
now be determined: CHET, one pair 
of twos; ED, one pair of kings; 
GUS, a heart flush. 

DON, with four-of-a-kind. is the 
big winner. 
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They can try to copy 
Eyewitness News but they can't 
copy Roger Grimsby and 
Bill Beu tel. 




Every once in a while two guys come along 
whose individual talents lend themselves so beauti- 
fully to each other they wind up making a 
great combination. 

Guys who know each other so well they become 
a pleasure to watch. 

At Eyewitness News we believe we have that 
rare combination in Roger Grimsby and Bill Beutel. 

Roger and Bill are talented newsmen. They're 



intelligent, witty and above all human. They 
not only like each other as individuals but they 
respect each other as newsmen. 

Sure other stations can try and copy us. And 
don't think for one second they haven't tried. 

But we've got that rare combination. The kind 
that just doesn't come along everyday. 

We've got Roger Grimsby and Bill Beutel. 

And that's the stuff winners are made of. 



Eyewitness News, 
The news program the whole country's talking about. 

® 



6 and 11 p.m. 
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WORLD'S HOST CHALLENGING 
CROSSWORD 

FROM THE SUNDAY TIMES OF LONDON 




Maltby Puzzle 

Contest Roles: Send completed dia- 
gram with name and address to Puz- 
zle Editor, New York Magazine, 207 
East 32nd Street, New York N.Y. 
10016. Entries must be received by 
June 2, at which time they will be 
opened. Senders of first three correct 
solutions will receive a one-year sub- 
scription to New York. The solution 
and winners' names will appear in 
the issue of June 19. 

Because of the confusion over the 
puzzle code, the deadline for entries 
to Five Card Draw (May 8) was ex- 
tended from May 15 to May 22. 
Winners' names will be announced 
in the issue of June S. 
For beginners: The instructions above 
explain the specific rules for this 
week's puzzle. For a complete de- 
scription of clue-solving principles 
write to "Puzzle Clues." 

Solution to Last Issue's Puzzle 
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Clues 



ACROSS 

1 Applaud com- 
mon trickery 
with empty 
words. (8) 

5 Design that's 
under canvas? 
(6) 

9 Bid for more 
than one place 
of entertain- 
ment perhaps. 
(3,5) 

10 A drop of the 
hard stuff made 
illicitly in a 
vessel before 
evening quick- 
ly. (6) 

12 Writer adopt- 



ing a pose. (5) 

13 One who is 

no longer what 
he was and 
who in France 
takes a place 
of consummate 
excellence. (9) 

14 They are all 
like that in 
opera! (4,3,5) 

18 Standard which 
ought to be at- 
tained where 
the musical 
game is played? 
(7,5) 

21 Parson prom- 
ises to pay, 
filling another's 



place. (9) 

23 The very best 
way to suggest 
that I arrange 
the cards. (5) 

24 Unusual blue 
and an indica- 
tion of slight 
cloudiness. (6) 

25 To be over- 
bearing may 
be a source of 
great wealth in 
an actor! (8) 

26 Blunders turned 
into comedy by 
Shakespeare. 
(6) 

27 Not to comply 
is to be promi- 



nent indeed. 
(5,3) 

DOWN 

1 Tom gets fod- 
der in old 
China. (6) 

2 Excite with a 
trick about 
love. (6) 

3 It eases com- 
munication 
when a heel on 
pet is injured! 
(9) 

4 Shorthand 
method? (12) 

6 Girl with one 
grumble com- 
ing up! (5) 



7 Ties legs in a 
knot with Gray 
among them. 
(8) 

8 He makes an 
offer, which 
surely isn't so 
tough? (8) 

1 1 A good fellow 
in the water — 
swimming, for 
example? (7, 
5) 

15 He's skilled in 
manoeuvring 
with nice per- 
ception in 
charge over a 
Scot. (9) 

16 Remove waste 



with little 
science and 
vindicate there- 
after. (8) 
17 Saint ran back 
madly to the 
quick-service 
food counter. 
(5,3) 

19 The man about 
to join up for 
this object. (6) 

20 Treacle end- 
lessly turned 
into stronger 
stuff! (6) 

22 Governor will 
keep you 
straight on 
paper. (5) 
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DEWAR'S PROFILES 

(Pronounced Do-ers " White LahcV) 




XEIiNONA CLAYTON 

HOME: Atlanta, Georgia 
AGE: 39 

PROFESSION: Hostess of her own television show 
(WAGA-TV, ATLANTA). 

HOBBIES: Browsing in gift shops and 
art galleries. 

LAST BOOK READ: "Passions of the Mind." 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Became the first Black 
to have a television show in the South. 

QUOTE: "I get criticism from both militants and 

conservatives, but that's because I don't cater 

to one or the other. It's my responsibility on the show 

to talk to people and find out about their ideas. 

If someone in the audience is upset by a guest's point 

of view, I guess I'd rather risk his anger than 

shelter him from something unpleasant. I believe 

everyone must be heard." 

PROFILE: A strong, candid individual. A persistent 
charm and personable manner that enables her to 
uncover and engage the best that others have to offer. 

SCOTCH: Dewar's "White Label" 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISK* • 86.8 PROOF • © SCHf.NI.lr IMPORTS CO.. N.Y.N.Y. 




Authentic.! 



•There are more than 
a thousand ways to blend whiskies in 
Scotland, butfew are authentic enough 
for Dewar's "White Label." 

Dewar's never varies. 
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